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ccent on Enjoyment...Extra VALUE, too 


These ships are famous for “grand” food, thoughtful service—genuine hospitality 


The MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON may also plan to visit Havana. Panama. Mexiey 


and California. Panama Pacific “Big 3° liners 


















are equipped with every modern comfort) and ; 
mpl sail fortnightly from New York. For complete 


details see your local TRAVEL AGENT 


luxury and. while offering six-day schedules, thes 
have. to an amazing deuree, retammed much of the 
charm associated with the more leisurely methods 
of ocean travel. In addition they have an informal WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE 
atmosphere, SUPprisitge for ships ol such size and Ireland. Mangland. France and (sermany direet 
speed The food and hospitality the thoughtful Cabin Class on the Vanhattan and Washington, 
details of service all reflect a very real skillin S186 up: Pourist, $120 up: Third, S95 up and 
the fine art of *knowing how’. You Il be surprised special 3-Week Kuropean Vacation ‘| rips. On the 


how easily you get acquainted how far vour Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt. Cabin $)4 





travel dollar goes, Because thousands have up: Third. S91 up. American One Class” liners 
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Dining rooms are scientifically air-conditioned. The food is absolutely 
“tops”. And later there's dancing to music unsurpassed afloat or ashore. 


Staterooms are large skillfully planned 
Real beds — triple view mirrors — plent 
of closet space. Anda telephone, too. 


EXTRA | 1 





‘High, wide and 
handsome describes 
the decks. Here's a 


largest, 
group out for atorn + 
- 


The Manhattan and Washington ' 

fastest liners built in America proudly fh 
. f 

the American Eagle “hou-efleg” that ! 


45 vears has stood for well run ships 


ing round six 
abreast and room to 
spare. There's a wide 
variety of deck games 
and indoors there's a 
tiled swimming pool 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Shown here are the two large wall charts 
yhich are illustrated on both sides and the 
¢2-page booklet included in G-E’s school project, 


10: 


Send today 


AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S WORK PROJECT 


for General Electric’s school 
work project, “The New Story of Light,” 
just reprinted because of the thousands of 
demands from school teachers throughout 
the United States. This complete project on 
light and seeing Comes in five units designed 
to tie-in with regular study courses in Social 
Studies, Geography, History, Health and 
Safety, and General Seience . . . courses 
regularly taught from third to junior high 
grades, 

Ihe project includes complete instructions 
for using it and suggests worth while activi- 
lies with each unit. Tt consists of a printed 
lext containing all five projects bound in one 
32-page illustrated booklet, and four large 
wall charts (38 x 50’’) designed for use with 
the various units. ‘Three of the charts are 
printed in two eolors and the fourth in four 
colors, 

What the project includes: This project on 
light and seeing was prepared with the help 
Wf leading authorities on school projects. It 
the 
development and use of light in the home, 


the community , and the world; explains why 


presents in concise, interesting form 


our eyes need good light for seeing: and 


thows how we should use light for reading, | 


studying, and other seeing tasks. The nomi- 
nal charge of 10c is made to help defray 
wailing and handling costs. (This offer is 
imited to the United States.) 


EXTRA | Wc ADDITIONAL BRINGS YOU NEW SCIEN- 
TICALLY DESIGNED METAL BOOK-HOLDER 


This new, sturdy, folding 


metal book-holder devel- 


oped by G-E for school 
use, is a great aid te better 
posture, On the desk at 


about 14 inches from the 
eyes, it holds book in cor- 
EF rect position for reading, 
0c each, 
postage. 
U.S. only. 


Price, includes 


Ine 
andesce: a ni 
( nt Lamp Department 166-1-3, 


*eneral Rlectric Co Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please ser 
nd me my copy of your school work pro- 


tthe New Story of I ight” inne luding the 
“ ibe * sag four large colored wall charts, | en- 

beak holds” mailing. | would alse like metal 

. Mere and enclose MWe for each one, 

i Name 
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| Address 
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Discoverinc Our Wor ip, by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, Mary Melrose, and Glenn O. 


Blough. Basic Studies in Science, Book 
One. 288 pp. Cloth. §$.88. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Chicago. 


Girls and boys will find their inter- 
est in biology, astronomy, magnet- 
ism, force, and so on, increasing when 
they have made the acquaintance of 
this absorbing book, the first in a 
new series for middle grades. Photo- 
graphs, color illustrations, and dia- 
grams assist the pupil to comprehend 
the topics discussed. The questions 
and simple experiments will develop 
his scientific attitude. 


THe New ComPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
ScnHooLt Dictionary, by Frank H. Vize 
telly and Charles Earle Funk, eds. 1008 
pp. Cloth. §.99 to schools. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. New York. 

A vocabulary of more than 50,000 
words, including terms in science, 
aviation, and political life, that are 
found in the reading of elementary 
and high-school pupils, make up this 
dictionary. Many half-tone illustra- 
tions, and full-page plates in color, 
add to its value. 


POR THE CIASs 
Dorothy la Salle, 
A. S. Barnes (5 


Priysicat, EpuCcATION 
ROOM Treacher, by 
209 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Company. New York. 

Here is a book that will help a 
teacher see the real value of physical 
education. — It the child’s 
biological needs; the aims and ob- 


discusses 


jectives of physical education; and 
its possibilities for helping a child 
adjust to his social environment. 


PeacHING ARITHMETIC IN THE EL 
MENTARY ScHooLt, Volume 1, Primary 
Grades, by Robert Lee Morton, 410 pp. 
Cloth. $2.40. Silver Burdett Company. 
New York. 

This new book is an outgrowth of 
the author's well-known volume, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades. While Dr. Morton has used 
some material from the earlier book, 
he has presented the whole subject in 
a different because of the 
changes in psychology that have oc 
curred. Activities are emphasized. 


manner 


THe Wise Cnoice or Tors, by Ethel 
Kawin. Revised edition. 154 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. The University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago. 


Like its first edition, this book is 
a valuable aid to parents and teach- 
ers in selecting toys for children. 
It has been considerably enlarged. 
Two important additions are the 
inclusion of a chapter on selecting 
toys for children with physical dis- 
abilities; and classified lists of toys 
for different age levels. 


Writtinc, Past AND Present, by Carroll 
Gard. 74 pp. Cloth. $1.00. The A. 
N. Palmer Company. New York. 
Any teacher of the social sciences 
will find this book 


with a unit on records. 


valuable to use 
The story 
of man’s writing which it tells in 
cludes not only the development of 
alphabetic symbols, but the story of 
writing materials and tools, includ- 
ing those used at the present time. 
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YOU'LL WANT THIS 


VALUABLE BOOKLET 
--- IT’S FREE! 































EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR 
CLASS PROJECT WORK ::> 


This 40-page booklet tells the 
highly interesting story of 
coffee—its history, cultivation, 
preparation for market, and 
packaging. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains a section 





for home cconomics teachers 
on how to brew good coffee. 
The booklet has the approval 
of the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 





| Send for your free copies today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Department 


230 PARK AVE. QBS new vork city 
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“CORONA'S 
TWO MILLION 
USERS ARE ITS 
BEST 
BOOSTERS” 














“THE 
FLOATING SHIFT 
IS EASIER, AND 
X\ STRONGER” 


“THIS ALL 
AROUND FRAME 
GIVES GREATLY 














“MY ADDED 
BUT THAT'S STRENGTH” 
CERTAINLY A 










)} GOOD.LOOKING “NO MATTER 


HOW YOU 
POUND 
IT SURE DOES 
STAY PuT” 


WHAT OTHER PORTABLE 
CAN MATCH CORONA’S 
LIST OF FEATURES? 


Remember, too, that Corona was the 
first successful portable, and that over 
two million are now in use! Here’s the 
one machine you should see first. Easy 
Mm to pay for, too. As little as $1.00 a week 
takes a Corona home with you from any 
Corona dealer. 
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CORONA 
refinements 
Floating Shift— effortless, 


rate, and fast. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


INC 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
Desk 3, 719 B. Washington St., 


TYPEWRITERS 
Syracuse, New York 


ore! 





I'm thinking of buying a Corona, Please send free booklet. 
Tr 
And the ° and touch- Mf checked here LJ have neatest dealer call and demonstrate 
j Free carrying case a . 
| e . “Cc na. 
| } : echart with every Coro Name 
typing oly 
' 
i Address 
li — 
x ot lee ai City State 
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Dear READER: 
Spring is in the air! Let THe INstructor with its abundance of 
seasonal and related material help you to direct your pupils’ spring 


activities. Our Illustrated Unit 
the observance of Arbor Day. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


will be useful in connection with 
Read Jessie Todd’s article, beginning 


on page 3, for ideas about using the handwork in this issue. This 
month Mabel U. Barnes has another article on the school lunch, 
page 24; Agnes Samuelson discusses school libraries, page 10; the 
Travel Section contains travel-contest letters, with pictures, about 
the western United States; and on page 7 you will find a list of 
the prize winners in our Book Weck Poster Contest. 

Have you taken advantage of “Your Counselor Service,” to which 
many of your fellow teachers have written for advice about their 
teaching problems? The department this month begins on page 63. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Birds; Arbor Day 
See pages 28, 29, 38, and 46-47 
for birds; and 12, 13, 38, and 
49-58 for Arbor Day material. 


Seasonal 

Turn to the cover and pages 11, 
14, 20, 25-28, 32-33, 35-39, 
41, and 46. 


Holland 
Pages 17, 26-28, 30-31, 34, and 
43 offer material on Holland. 


Program Material; Stories 
Pages 37-39, 41, and 43 have 
programs; page 14 has stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 13, 17, and 
49-58; and seatwork on 12 and 
20. See also 11 and 49-58. 


Handwork 

Refer to pages 3, 11, 12, 17, 
20, 25-34, 36, 46~47, 49-58, 
ind 66. 


Tool Subjecis 

For arithmetic helps, turn to 
pages 12, 14, 24, and 64; for 
language, 11-13, 17, 46, 48, and 
68; and reading, 12, 20, and 68. 


Art; Music; Literature 

See the cover and pages 11, 13, 
and 17 for art; 11 for music; 
and 11 and 13 for literature. 


Elementary Science; Health 
Turn to pages 12, 13, 20, 24, 
28, 29, 41, 46, 49-58, and 66. 


Social Studies: Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 13, 
17, 25-27, 30-31, 38, 47, 49- 
$8, and 63; for character edu- 
cation, 14, 17, and 47; and for 
visual education, 9, 17, 22-23, 
26-27, 30-31, 49-58, 64, and 
the cover. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Birds; Arbor Day 

lor material on birds, see pages 
15, 28, 29, 38, and 46-47; for 
Arbor Day, 42 and 49-58. 


Seasonal 
See the cover and pages 11, 14, 
25-28, 35-41, and 46. 


Holland 


Holland material is on pages 16, 
17, 23, 26-28, 30-31, and 34. 


Program Material; Stories 
For program material, see pages 
37-42; for stories, 14-15. 


Units; Tests 

For units, see pages 16, 17, 21, 
and 49-58; for tests, 22-23. 
See also pages 11, 16, and 49-58. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 3, 11, 17, 25-31, 
34-36, 46-47, 49-58, and 66. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 22, 24, 
and 64; for language, 11, 16, 17, 
22-23, 46, 48, and 68; for read- 
ing, 47 and 68; and for writ- 
ing, 47. 


Art; Music; Literature 

See the cover and pages 11 and 
17 for art. For music, see page 
11; for literature, 11 and 16. 


Elementary Science; Health 
Science is on pages 15, 28, 29, 35, 
40-42, 46-47, 49-58, and 66. 
For health, see pages 24 and 47. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 15, 
17, 21, 23, 25-27, 30-31, 40, 
42, 46-47, 49-63, and 86; for 
character education, 14, 16, 17, 
and 47; for visual aids, 9, 16, 
17, 21-23, 26-27, 30-31, 49- 
62, 64, and the cover. 
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Send Now for 
these Beautiful 
Spring Projects 


EASTER POSTERS 





four mammoth Posters each three feet tong— 
twelve inches high; beautiful—brilliant—fas- 
cinating; a “‘construction-work’ masterpiece. 
Provides material for delightful handwork- 
hondsome posters mede by cutting and pasting. 
Printed outlines on the construction paper 
bockground serve as a pasting guide for the 
yorious details. All small sections are printed 
on separate colored papers—ready for cutting 
and pasting. When made up these four posters 
form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 


Price, postpaid, GOc. 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of ° Old 
Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in 
design. Use it for 
sand table, story illus- 
tration or geography 


teaching. One of our 


most popular 
folios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet—-featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea of 
the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting 
% thot figures stand upright; also color chart 
with each set 


port- 





Price, postpaid, 6Oc. 


CREATIVE ART 
-~DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project 
worked out in beautiful color and simple, ar- 
tistic design. It consists of twelve double 
plates, size 12 x 18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into a handsome 
friexe—or the original outlines may be used 
®% potterns for tracing in making a frieze of 
any length. When the parts are assembled o 
delightful poster is produced, illustrating the 
tress, activities and environment of the Dutch 
people. No. 8488. Twelve double plates, color 
suggestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. 


Price, postpaid, 8Oc. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 
CUT- OUTS 








An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, 
sedon chairs, rickshaws, animals, water carriers, 
market men, ond characters from different 


types of Chinese life i ir pi i 
ettiee ife in their picturesque native 


Price, postpaid, @Oc. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, “Mass. 


For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
EASTER POSTER, 60c. 
| DUTCH VILLAGE, 60c. 
. DUTCH FRIEZE, 80c 
CHINESE VILLAGE, 60c. 




















OW TO USE THE 
tu) HANDWORK |" 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Fege THE charming  wind-blown 

figures on this page will be 
wonderful for chil- 
If they make the 
figures in silhouette as shown here, 
then attention can be called to the 
fact that the little details are what 


give them charm, e.g., the nose, chin, 


source material 
dren of all grades. 


hand, curves in legs, flying scarf, 
and so on. 


Pages 28, 29, and 35 
On these pages we have the very 
popular subject of birds. Children 
never grow tired of drawing birds. 
They draw them better each year 
and make their like 
those of the real birds. 


colors more 


Fege THE flying bird on this page 
can be used in such pictures as 
the following. 


1. Children carrying pussy wil- 
lows home from the woods where 
they have picked them. Flying 


birds overhead. 

2. Bird’s nest having tiny birds 
in it with mouths wide open. Bird 
flying to the nest. 

3. A flying bird drawn as large as 
possible in a circle. (Give each child 
a circle of paper.) The children can 
change the bird into a design by 
making stripes, zigzags, or dots of 


many colors on the bird. Or they 
can outline the bird and draw its 
eye as shown here, and make de- 


signs in the remaining space in the 
circle. Such designs can be used for 
the tops of circular boxes. 

Children in the spring are con- 
tinually asking for help in drawing 


pussy willows. On this page we 
have a drawing which will help 
them. In the same way that the 


edge of the pussies ts drawn, the 
children can draw the fur clothes of 
Eskimos, and fur collars on coats. 
The crocus pattern at the bottom 
of the page can be pinned up on the 
bulletin board. Children 
be asked to make borders of tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths, and other spring 
The attention 
(Continued on page 4) 


can then 


flowers. children’s 





You will find on pages 63, 64, 66, 
and 68 “Your Counselor Service,” 
having questions and answers on 
arithmetic, elementary science, Eng- 
lish, handwork, reading, the social 
studies, and visual education. 
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study with 
healthful recreation in Minneapolis, gateway 
to the famous “Land of 10,000 Lakes.” Lakes. 
parks. museums, art centers, concerts, thea- 


afford 


Combine profitable summer 


ters and famous summer resorts 


varied entertainment, 


CHOOSE FROM 700 COURSES 


leading to Bacealaureate or Advanced Degrees in Adult’ Education. 
including Guidance, Psychology of Personality. Visual Aids, Social 
Studies. Education and Democracy, Physical Education and Coach- 
ing School, Demonstration School, Speech, Sociology, Play Produe- 
A Faculty 
All Departments, Laboratories, Libraries and Re- 
Moderate Fees. 


tion, Music, Painting. Sculpture. Over 600 other courses. 
of 350 Edueators. 
search Facilities are open the entire session, Low 


Living Costs. 


TWO TERMS 
JUNE 13-JULY 23 JULY 25-AUG. 27 





LAND OF 
10,000 LAKES 


Write for Complete Bulletin, address Director 


241 Ad 


of Summer S 





ation Bldg.” 




















THE ROAD TO SUCCESS— 





Read the letter 


VACATION POSITIONS 





below from Mra WE 
vacant nae FOR AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC TEACHERS 

= Decide NOW to Enjoy your Summer Vacation and Earn mone 
eee er: eas WRITING at the Same Aeon Your natural snaelthonne am ~~ bone 


left a widow with 
two children, 
took 


advantage of our 


heard and 


unusual offer 


“I have worked 
for The Educators 
Assn for 12 years, 
have had steady 
promotion, earned 
twice as much as 
I could have made 
in any other work 
I may have cho 
sen My health 
has improved and 
I find it is a pleas- 
ure to feel that 
you are working 
for yourself 


The company is 
perfectly reliable, 
truly cooperates 
with you in every 
way, and ives 
you what is due 
you 


| cannot under 
stand why any 
one with ambition 
should remain 
working at stated 
salaries, as The 
Educators Asan. 
gives value for 
value received 
many times over 
and one may well 
be proud to rep 


resent auch 4 
worthy organi 
zation.”’ 





$270 
FOR 
90 
DAYS 
WORK 


$1200 
FOR 
300 

DAYS 

WORK 





training make this an ideal fleld for your immediate success 


THIS MAY BE YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Thousands have found this opportunity to enter the 
world and without any previous business experience forged ahead 


with amazing rapidity to become top-notch money makers 


GO PLACES SEE THINGS--MEET PEOPLE 


Dusinens 


Travel positions in this congenial work will broaden your aspect, 
and give you extremely valuable experience and contacts We 
pay your fare This is a bona fide offer, with no red tape 


attached to it 


WE TRAIN YOU--EQUIP YOU 


In a short intensive course, we train you in our methods; hely 
wivine and prepare you in every detail to begin immediately in 
this gainful occupation You earn from the day you start t& 
work 

PLANNED AND ACCOMPLISHED SUCCESS 

Most of our representatives earn much more than the minimun 
amounts guaranteeed you Read what some of these successful 
men and women say amd think of this work in your kindred 
fleld, together with their stories and records of earnings 


27 YEARS A LEADER IN ITS FIELD 


For over a quarter of a century 
of its kind praluced, a necessity of 


our product has been the finest 
many There limit 
to its possibilities for big earnings, as 
proven by 


mM he 


has beeen thousands ‘in the 







Jrant 


Write | 





Educators Association 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 
You may sead me letters and stories of some of the young 

ladies who have traveled and meade money as represeatalives 

of the Educators Association 

Name. 

















OWN A ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


GET A FREE HOME TRIAL. Prove to your 
own satisfaction that (1) You can get more 

You ean get ahead faster ; (3) 
more 





work done; (2) 
ou can have 
Royal Portable with Royal's 
Chart. Royal's full-sized standard 
and genuine office typewriter features 
( Control, Finger Comfort Keys, 
o make writing easier, faster 
ONLY A Few CENTS A DAY! Try a Royal in 
your wn home free Know te the typewriter for 
Then own it you wn m cash, oF 
om ty a few cents 4 day Mail aan today 


FREE Ne wale ah ANT Bins, CHART to 
show . at 
right ‘cm smart 


Tell your students 
ahout thia off-r 


if you own a 
Instant Typing 
keyboards 

. Touch 
many others all 


spare time 


ance how ype 
FCARRYING Cask 


MAIL TODAY! 

—— = oo _— 

ROVAL TYPEWRITER “COMPANY, 

Dept. Rt-338, 
Fell me how I can vi for only a few cents a 

day a latest model Tt ort ble— with Carrying 

Case and Instant Typing. Chart FREE 


irc. 
2 Perk Avenue, New York, 


AMO. .ccoccoceccsesece 

Street pecsecocnsorssensesooooans + o-oo 000+0000000- 1505eeseesnes 
City . ececeee State 

i already own & Typewriter 
Serial No Tell me how mueh you 


will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal, 








U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


¥ JOBS! 


va 





Big Opportunity for Teachers 










START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 
Many 1938 1 SoEAMRLIM aware 
Appointments Pm aaa - wed an aie 


U. 3. Gow Joba, (2 


to qualify for 


ernment Big Pay 
Tell me how 
these jobe 


one of 


a 
Men— Women ° 
oe 


Name 
Acidreas 


Get Ready 
Immediately. / 


THIRTY - FIVE CENTS 
(ee cmamcmmrmcenig | nine eiptat eo 


postpaid Ay iter 
little = rhyene 








i taining 
| and a fine two-color 
Hustration is 

for every capital and 





amall letter, with «i 
rections for teaching 
the letter forma to 
young childrer ldenl 


Leceyps oF for primary work, or 


when changing from 






manuscript to cursive 
aft a» ais, writing. Order your 
by « Big Bird copy today from 
TwAN a \-t-r4 


the A.N. Palmer Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


aschinathnn 




















FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


tT Is adding dignity to 
. EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD Co., 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and ( 


f + 
v for Bighth Grade Commencems 


We alse fevmist caps and gowns for thigh Schools and Crees 











How to Use the 


Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


might be called to the fact that it is 


often interesting to leave a little 
space between bunches of flowers, 
as is done in this border. Sometimes, 


instead of a space, we can have a bar 
of a contrasting color between the 
A border made by repeat- 
ing units of baskets or 
flowers is also interesting. 


bunches. 
vases of 


Page 


a3 HERE we have examples of 


birds used to aid children in 
making interesting original composi 


tions. Note the different arrange- 
ments of stems and leaves on this 
page. In no two pictures are the 


leaves arranged in the same position, 
or are they painted alike. The chil- 
dren have done a creative piece of 
work in arranging the bird shapes, 
branches and twigs, and leaves. 


"38° CHILDREN of all ages like to 

make and decorate plant sticks. 
If each child is given the oppor- 
tunity to choose for his stick the 
bird he likes best, and place it in 


different positions, the design will 
be original. The flowers can be 
made in many different colors, de- 


signs, and sizes. 

Each problem of cutting wood 
adds to the child’s experience until 
he will be able to think of many dif- 
ferent things to cut out of wood; as: 
woodpeckers, to be used as knockers 
on cottage doors; and book ends. 

It will be interesting when the 
children are cutting objects from 
wood to show them pictures of some 
of the following things. 

Houses with shutters in which 
designs have been cut. 

Little Switzerland 

and other countries having cutout 
wooden designs on porches, or as 
trimming in different places. 
3. Wooden chairs from Hungary, 
Sweden, and children’s beds 
which are decorated with designs cut 
from wood. 


houses in 


etc., 


a 
e’s3 ON THESE pages we have 
spring activities in simple 
drawings which can be made by most 
of the children in any group. It is 
wise to keep continually before pri- 
mary teachers the kind of crude 


drawings we have the right to ex- 
pect from first-grade children. The 
work of children becomes very stilted 
if they are required to practice for 
a long time to perfect one figure. 
They learn by making many simple 
drawings. 

The walking figure of a boy, 
shown in the outline drawing, can 
easily be changed into an Indian 
when the children study this sub 
ject. He can be changed into a 
farmer by the addition of a big hat 
and overalls; or into a postman. 

(Continued on page 5) 











$200.00 — 
Expenses Guaranteed 


E are looking for several thor- 

oughly experienced women 
teachers with special qualifications, for 
summer vacation positions in our field 
organization. We are advertising this 
far in advance because we are looking 
for key people who do not ordinarily 
answer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position that 
will pay successful applicants from 


F. E. COMPTO 


Compton Building, 1001 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


VACATION POSITION OPEN | 


$300.00 Per Month 


To One Who Qualifies 


Successful applicants must be women 
between the ages of 27 and 40, have at 
least 3 years’ Normal School or College 
training with 3 or more years of teach- 
ing experience. Those whose teaching 
experience has been in the social studies 
or the sciences, or who have had experi- 
ence with new type curriculum work 
will be given preference. 


Please write at once stating age, ed- 





N & COMPANY 
























| liveries. 











No. R 518 Guard and Chain Piated ‘a 
Ster Sliver Piaid or Rnameled ww Silver 3 
$1.20 each ; Silver Plated $ 86 each d Gold a 
» it ake. Gold os * Gold Plated 0 each No. C 032 be 
ri ling 3.76 es Sterling Silver 1.00 each Ss ver Plate » 
1wKt. Gold 6.40 ea 1-10. I Gold 1.20 enact — : totetver ; 
A reduction on orders of six or more. Rolled Gold . 
No. R 15 face 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Sanction # rs 
de seat, and safe de- or ond Gold Teo ti 
liveries. Sinkissdie” FREER. 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. Tag =F i 


te 
Each Doz oo 
er Plate .156 $1.50 0 
iPiated .2 2.56 

















ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ave., N. Y¥ 
, Wash 


ments; 


city and 
ics for N« 
Cor. Agencies: 5 hth ply inade 

Hyde Bldg 





Spokane 


Established 1885. 
vacancies 


Home E 


folder today. 


Good increase in 1937 place- 
doubled. Strong demand for 
$1200 to $3600; Elementary, 
Grade Supervisors; Crit- 
Physical Education (women) sup- 
Commerce, Music, Art. Send for 
NATA. 


conomics, 
choice suburban; 
ormals; 
quate. 














STOUT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Here are 
prehensiv 
fully a 










$500.00-$750.00 for the summer plusa _ ycation, teaching experience, busi- worked 0} 

highly profitable and enjoyable ex- ness experience if any, the date your AA 

perience. school closes,length of time you can successfu 
Ten teachers we selected for similar work, and whether or not you are free — 
work last summer averaged $344.00 to travel. Personal interviews will be ysed. Se 
each for the month of August.Thelead- arranged with those selected. All ap- — 

er of the group earned $595.8/ in Au- plications will be kept confidential and = 

gust, $1240.34 for the vacation period. _ will be acknowledged. Address 

BINNEY | 

41 Eas 

Ne 


BROADWAY BUILDING 
——2ist YEAR==—== SsPORTLAND, OREGON | 




















’ 


Entire Northwest 






17th Yr to Pacific Coast and Alaska Member 
Good Positions Fine opportunities, Write for free bulletin, “Forecast for National Ass'n 
Good Teachers 1938" giving trends in salary, supply demand and turnover Teachers’ 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Good Service 











Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wo Agencies 


>—————~ © (ood Teachers, Supvs., etc. in Demasl 
"ROCKY, ’ TIEA CHIF RS’ 5 b.nroliment timited normal or college gradu neon 
AGENCY : Pe me we think we can place Wh n writing for 


rmation state education, age, ete 
410 U.S.NaT Bann BLoG Denver.CoLco. Fe P oEE Me 
“. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., 


H U G H ES Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceed 


ed supply for past several seasons. Excellent opp 
tunities for critic work for those with M. A. degree 











tl 


Unexcelled 


Largest In The We 





Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Member N. A. T. A 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana. 
23 years placement service 








SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Good teachers needed— all de partments, parte ularly Muse. 


pate greatest demand in history of Agency. Certification on 
to members, : 


PAUL YATE 


CLARK - BREWERE 


Member N. A. T.A 


Enroll now 





——— 
—«,, 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agen 


h ° 
oN South Michigan Avenne, 1906 


KANSAS! an 




















—— 
NEW YORK {MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE 
Flatiron Bidg Palace Bleg Columbia Bide IN, Ye 





CHICAGO — Lyon & Heal 
Grade Teachers 








Buildin 
Wanted 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candida 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 





You will find on pages 63, 64, 66, 
and 68 “Your Counselor Service,” 
having questions and answers on 
arithmetic, elementary science, Eng- 
lish, handwork, reading, the social 
studies, and visual education. 





+ 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 


238 Mirs. Exchange Bldg.. 


Kansas City, 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and 


up-to-¢ we “ 









TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 








Povitions available in eight western states 


36th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to Unive — 
- —_— 
« Helpi T h s y ~ 
Our Profession ; *!Ping Teschers Secure || TEACHERS PLACEMEM 
| We have many contacts. It will pay you & — 
| 


University City, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Greybull, Wyemet 


Western Educational Bureau, 
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PLAN 
for 
Stenciling 
and 
Decorating 
Fabric 








Prepared by 

Harry W. Jacohs 
Director of Art Education 
Ruffalo, N. Y 


Here are practical com 
orehensive subjects, care 


ally and completely 
gorked out in definite de 
il for class projects. 
They are particularly 
wecessful in color and 
handling When Crayola 
jlored Wax Crayon is 
yed, Send for this con- 
enient, —— Lesson 
Plan. It is FREE. 


Address all inquiries to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42nd Street, 
New York the 


/n,4ed 
L JA —"s 











assorted 





We supply 
all entertain- 
ment 





needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion, 


T. 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue 


4 . Chicago, Illinois 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 











A copy if Sociability 
Songs oe price 20c) 
will be sent t« 
for just 10e! 


This popular book includes 
224 big favorites for 
group singing specially 


selected for school, club 
hurch and home 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

46 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 


undred (not postpaid) 








THe a —_— eee aes 
aE DENEAVER HALL- meen co. 
126 Wy, en" Bivd., Chicago, Ili, 
Pleas h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 

I eadleas “y me a copy of Sociability —— 
Name : 
Lie, eeeseeeenee 
Chy 

oe State 





LESSON | 





| 











any teacher 





How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


The paper cutting on these pages 
has been kept simple, as it should be 
for small children. The figure of 
each child is made of one piece of 
paper, instead of from many little 
pieces pasted together. 

These pictures are good examples 
of space filling. 


oy HERE we have a composition 


which calls forth all of the 
children’s ingenuity. Usually one 
begins a composition by drawing 


something large. In this particular 
picture, however, the things (kites) 
and people must be small so that the 
strings on the kites will show that 
the kites are in the air. Then one 
has a space which is poorly filled un- 


less an interesting background is 
added. To be sure, the use of colors 
makes the task simple. One can 


draw blue sky with large clouds or 
even a rainbow. Have the children 
try to make a more interesting back 
ground than the one in this picture. 
Some of them will be able to. 
Figures such as the ones shown on 
this page can be drawn by 
children of grades one and two. 


easily 


Pages 26-27, 30-31, and 34 

A subject which has grown so 
popular for March that it has become 
almost a part of many school pro- 
grams is Holland. The reason for its 
being chosen for study in March is, 
of course, because the pictures can 
have windmills for a windy month. 
For an art subject, it is a good one 
because it is full of color in the tulips 
and clothes, and because of the in- 
teresting designs of the children’s 
caps, wooden shoes, and windmills. 

It seems to me, however, that chil- 
dren should always be told that in 
very few places in Holland today do 
and that the 
children of Holland dress like Amer- 
ican children. 


we see wooden shoes; 


Pages WHEN the children draw the 
26-27 7 a 

girl on the left-hand page, 
it will add to the interest if some 


child who has a similar costume will 
bring it to school and wear it for a 
morning. The figure of the girl is 
simple enough to be drawn by chil- 
The eyes, 


dren of grade one. nose, 


The 


little of 


and mouth can easily be made. 
hands do not show. Very 
the legs show. 

The windmill on this page will be 
too difficult for the first grade and 
also for most second grades. How- 
ever, the teacher can simplify the de- 
sign by tracing it and omitting some 
of the little Third-graders 
and older the 
windmill with practice. 

The tulip design on this page will 
stimulate the child to think of other 
ways to use such designs. 


lines. 


children can draw 


(Continued on page 6) 





You will find on pages 63, 64, 66, 
and 68 “Your Counselor Service,” 
having questions and answers on 
‘rithmetic, elementary science, Eng- 
lish, handwork, reading, the social 
studies, and visual education. 
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When sudden misfortune comes and 
you need $100 bills, then you realize 
how difficult it is to find them. Have 
you provided a place in your budget 
for the emergency that may come to 
you in the form of sickness, accident 


or quarantine? You really won’t 
miss the small cost of T.C.U. Pro- 
tection—about a nickel a day. Re- 


member it is so much easier to find nickels thee $100 bills. 


it Costs So Little to be Safe—and So Much to be Sorry 

Many teachers systematically drop a nickel in their savings banks at home 

or in their desks at school. In this way the nickel which might go for so 

many unimportant things becomes the “invested nickel” which pays big daily 

dividends in comfort of mind. Then, when sickness or accident or quarantine 

occurs, and you are feeling low, there suddenly comes a friendly letter sent by 

fastest air mail and with it your T.C.U. “check that cheers” that speeds 

recovery. 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


obligation 
888 T.C U. Building 


(This coupon places the sender under no 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Lins Li U — I To the T.C.U., 888 T.C.U. Buliding 
agen “> ‘ 
will not be annoyed Lincoin, Nebr. 
yA ponenes cain im = ihterested in’ knowing about your Protective Benefit 
ly given in writing Seml me the whole story and booklet of testimonial 
You will like the 
generous T.C.U, Pol 
f icy and especially it Name 
ow cont 
Address 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 








Eves and milk 
help build 
Good Teeth 


Chewing 
Gum 


exercises them 


and helps 


protect them 


Even with plenty of eggs and milk, which rate as tooth 
foods—the daily healthy enjoyment of Chewing Gum is a 
benefit to your teeth. It assures less deficiency in chewing 
exercise ... pleasantly cleanses .. . gently polishes . . . and 
naturally stimulates circulation in neglected gums. Four 
helps toward Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) Your 
Dentist (3) Clean Teeth (4) Tooth-Exercise. Begin today 
to give your teeth these Chewing Gum benefits. 


University Research — Basis of our statements. 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Isiand, New York 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE ~ Seen on Student Tours | 


| UNIVERSITY ) | 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile Rocky Mountain 
National climbing; 





excursions to 
Park; 


mountain camp maintained for summer 


mountain 


students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex 
celled climate and stimulating atmos 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


in Arts and Sciences, Medicine 
Law, Education, 


ness, 


| 
phere | 
Courses 
Home Econemics, Busi 
Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production 
plete system of Demonstration Schools | 
Nursery to High School. Many special | 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Journalism, 


Com 





SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. 1 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


| | 
| | 
| Summer Quarter Catalog—— | 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin | 
l Field Courses in Geology and Biology l 





Graduate School Bulletin-——— 
Street and No. 


City and State 


hes ese 



























Study in Comfort 


University 
of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Many special courses for teachers. 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Arte and Sciences, Commerce, 
=, Librarianship, Education. 


Fees determined by courses taken. 


: Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends in 
the Colorado Rockies. 


sg 
June 20 to July 22 & July 25 to Aug. 26 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Departmeat B Denver, Colorado 

Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
NAME___ 
Street & No. | 
City & State 




















Primary Teachers! 


A great big package of art work for each 
day in March. Clever ready-made Dutch, 
Spring, Rabbit, Flower, Bird, Chicks and 
many other March subjects. All made of 
colored paper with cardboard patterns at- 





tached. Let us completely solve your art 
problems. All you do is teach the lesson. 
Send $1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 


Box 162 So. Chicago, i 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


On the right-hand page, the boy 
and girl at the extreme right in the 
frieze can be drawn easily by chil- 
dren of grade two. They can be 
drawn by children of grade one if 
the faces are made like the edge of a 
circle. The other children 
more difhcult to draw because they 
are turned slightly. The children of 
three and try 
draw these figures as they are drawn 
If they cannot, they can turn 
them to direct front-, side-, or back- 
which the 
plese for children to do. 

It seems to be difficult for children 
to draw a face which is turned. Tell 
them that this can be done by put 
ting one eye nearer the edge of the 
cheek than the other eye, as in the 


will be 


grades four can to 


here. 


view positions, are sim 


case of the boy on this page. 


Pages 


30°31 a problem 


HERE have 


which will give much life and 
enthusiasm to the art work. 


we 


Some 


thing is happening. The dog is run 


ning. The milk can is falling off the 
wagon. Children love things falling 
down, 

The Dutch children look  sur- 


prised. It will be fun to draw them; 
children like to draw different facial 


ex pressions, 


The author has suggested colors 
to use, The children may well be 
allowed to follow these Suggestions. 


They will help the children get color 


contrasts which will make things 


show off, Cope, the orange red cheeses 


will show off on the blue sled with 
the yellow basket. 

If the first-grade children wish to 
draw these figures, the faces should 
be made like the edge of a circle. 
Second-graders can try to draw the 
features. With practice, the 
tures will look better and better. 

Children have a tendency to make 


fea- 


the noses too large and too pointed. 
In front-view they have a 
tendency to draw eyes too near the 
top of the forehead, and mouth too 
near the chin, and to draw the mouth 
too large. The teacher who is aware 
of these mistakes can teach the chil- 
dren to do them right. 

Children in grade five 
the chimneys as shown here. Chil- 
dren in lower grades may omit the 
chimneys and draw just the fronts 
of the houses. 

Children who draw the girl with 
the basket try other ways. of 
making lines to suggest the straw of 
the basket. 


taces, 


can draw 


can 


Pese THERE are always some chil- 

dren who like to do construc- 
tion work. For these children, this 
page will be a real delight. They 
will probably spend many happy 


hours at home making other dolls 
based on the ones the teacher helped 
them make at school. 





You will find on pages 63, 64, 66, 
and 68 “Your Counselor Service,” 
having questions and answers on 
arithmetic, elementary science, Eng- 
lish, handwork, reading, the social 
studies, and visual education. 





TEACHERS ! [ook 






Set 


WRITES 5 COLORS 


A really practical 5-color mechanical pencil for art- 
work, marking papers, graphs, maps, duplicating work, 
etc. Generous supply of extra leadsin black, blue, red, 
green, and yellow (other colors if desired). Only $2.50 
complete, neatly boxed. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, orde r direc tonapprov: iL 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. M-3, 1801 Foster Av. 
Chicago, Il. 
i 











SUMMER SESSION 


| 
| 

















The growing popularity of 
Gapcunting the Summer Session = of 
Botany Washington University is 
} nanan I one due to the broad selection of 
Finance graduate, underyraduate and 
Geonenses professional courses, care- 
Engineering fully selected faculty, dor- 
ae mitory facilities on an at- 
Geology tractive campus, and the 
pane 2 advantages of contact with 
Decoration a larve city. 
Journalism 
Languages Classes From 
law 
Ghuthematies June 20 to July 29, 1938 
se uae For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
}~ Loeb, Director of Summer 
Physics Session, Room 202, Duncker 
Political Hall 
Science 
Psychotogy 
psyche WASHINGTON 
Social Work UNIVERSITY 
Sociology 
Zoology St. Louis, Missouri 
———— 





| 








== lowa—= 
Language Test: 


Iowa Primary Language Teg 
for Grades 1, 2 and 3 


Iowa Grammar Information Teg 


for Grades 7 to 12 





Write for Catalogue and prices 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCy 
AND SERVICE 


Extension Division, University of lows 
IOWA CITY 





—————_ 


READY FOR YOU 


the new * “PRANG” 
Water Color Box with spe 















ment. Kasy now to get brighter, snap- 
pier classwork at no extra expense. 

Order V8 from your School Supply 
Distributor to try, or send 35 for box 
aud tree P & L Sheet, New Spring De- 
signa tor Water Colors.’ Sheet alone lOc, 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 

689-789 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. 

200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











APPLICATION $ 


On genuine Moen-Tone 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 24¢x3', guar 
, anteed, Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
| day service, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867-1 LaCrosse, Wis. 





Nationally | 


The Best Low- Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Song 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assemby 
and community singing. Contains 202 of te 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 page 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers. Price, 20¢ pe 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 1 5c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to ones 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING * oo 


Invites teachers interested in preparing four the nursing pro 

fexsnion S-year course with clinical experience in - 

branches of nursing, including experience 
1 communicable dises 





«raduates between 19 and 30 eligible. 66 
varied experience tere . frenidence, 
« pool, aymnasium. Registered in noin, New York, 


in 
and other states, Eetablixhed 1X90. Write for announcement 
Director, School of Nursing, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Dept. N, 29th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, tilinois. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 

Complete education for teaching 

in eae entary grades, kinder- 52a 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer clase 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicap: 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Culturaled: 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree confene 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 814-C, EVANSTON, 








THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING ° e e 


t-year course open to women with 2 


years’ college work 
Affiliated with Rush Med 


University of 


Over 1400 graduates since 14903 
Graduates 


New York, and all 


ical Collewe of the Chicago 
are eligible for reywistration in Llinois, 
other states ith year 

Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
Dept. 1, 1750 W. Congress St... Chicago, Illinois. 


: APPLICATION $7.4 
. 30 PHOTOS t 


Finest real photo copies, size 244114 
double weight, silk (not glossy) fink 
Made from any photo or print. Mone 
returned if not satisfied, Orgs 
returned unharmed, Prompt servet 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mis 


——— 











POSITION OPEN 


Do you want a position as publisher's representative or, if you 
© teachers, do you want to take ona 
nu line of educational aids 7 





We propose to add to our staff some ten or fifteen new people 
permanent connection to sell and demonstrate our school text 
books, library books and workbooks in given territories. 


Write and give full detail« of past experience 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1251 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ulinois 








a 


OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describes 

|| the complete Owen line of books, pit 

|| tures, etc., for teachers and schools. 4 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 


OT 











—— 





sdlver, similarly low priced. Largest makers fer 43 
years Over 300 


deena 
Write Today for Free 1938 Catalog! 









High School Course 


CLS CLUL Many Finish in 2 Yeo 


td 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent 
dent schoo! work —prepares for entrance to college. Ly oo 
lied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. 8, sub) por 
ingle letin 08 














texts sup) 





A . co e mre ee Bul 
dee} STIAN paes. “+ — ; pt. =a ‘Drexel at 58th, Chie? 
| —_— 





At home — In spare time. Many overcome 
* gtage-fright,’’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
for free Booklet How to Work Won- 


ders Wtth Words and requirementa. 
American institute Dept. 5193 
1 Michigan Ave. Chicago, lilinots 


x oritie: 


How to Cease 


giass, pinc 
craft, ete 


decorate burnt wood etching, 

nes, Burgess modeling sheet 

speci —y valuable for beginners 
for free catalog 1% 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VanBuren St., 
oo 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED oF 

ome hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
hoot Diploma.” Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. L., 2449 Washington 





Three year study. 


PRIMARY TEACHEF 


Our big Package of ART WORK is ready. on 

package contains a for March, April, a 

All you do is teach Sent for $1.00 gyi 

M. A. LIVINGSTON, Homestead, R.D. # 1, Pess™ 
sea 





| Bivd., Chieage, Hii 
lwo Beautiful + 
Rolls Develope Double Weight 25c 
Vrofessional Enlargements and 8 re 
Ne ver Fade Perfect Tone Prints - . Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Rolls developed and pm 


Finer Finishin 

ayy with one COLA ED en apenas Tia two we 
sional enlargem — All for Ze ( ye 
Nationally known, Moen-Tone Superior 





Lo 





MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, LaCom* 
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ax 
y) finish 
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ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


of 1938 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13 


with 
in Educa- 
tion, Speech, Music, Com- 
merce, Law, Journalism, Arts, 


the Graduate School. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Special courses — 
noted faculty 


and 


For catalog, address 
Director of Summer Session 


106 Lunt Hall, 


Evanston, Ill. 

















PORT. 
Bned New FEATHERWEIGHT—Latest Model Portable—up- 
ice. ae Guarea- 
tad—10 day trial—only 100 a day. reel 


Typewriter Exch,, Bop’ st: chicass 





west prices, 


jeaturee—now offer at —_ low 
ie sent 


Free course In typing 





porte aan hy mp ape 
CENTURY RY CERTIFIED EDITION 


Bee oooeicettone © 


sane aia SHING Co. 
260 W. 40m STREET N.Y.C. 











Y2 Price 


to-date 








INTERNATIONAL 
and 
PERIOD DOLLS 


DOLLS 


typically dressed. 
TYPICAL LADS AND LASSIES, 
10325 Orton Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















YOUR ENGLISH ADVERTISES YOU 


Hundreds of teachers have attended classes of 
THE MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
4 cultural « 


ourse for teachers in Grammar, Letter Writing, 
Vocabulary 


Building and Correct This 
course taught at many colleyes Write for FREE IN 
SPECTION of this new revised cours for home study 
omplete with key. The Miller Geshens of Ganveet 
English, 581 Boylston St., Room 52-1, Boston, Mass. 


Splendid opp 
spare time 
experience 
education su 
book let Opt ” 


Pronunciation 








u 
phy particulars and rements 
American [— of Shadi 


3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, tii. 








pou COSMOPOLITAN a 
COMFORT 
when you visit 
NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
and for its popular priced restaurant. 

ated in the “FASHIONABLE 
FIFTIES,” you'll find easy access to 
Radio City and New York’s smartest 


~yen and amusement centers. 
-. you'll like the GREAT 
NORTHERN | 
ROOM AND BATH 


For One from $2.50 
For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Announcement of 
Prize Winners 
Book Week Poster Contest 


Many excellent posters were sub- 
mitted in the Book Week Poster Con- 
test announced in the November 1937 
issue of THe INstrucror. We re- 
gret exceedingly that we have only 
twenty-five prizes to award. 

The winners are: 


Grape I 


Hill 


Catherine 


Olive Johnson. 
Globe, 
teacher. 

Garwood 


School, 
Hill, 


Nottsgen 
Arizona. 
Platt. Pierce Hollow School, 
Southbury, Connecticut. Vivian F. 
Platt, teacher. 


Grape Il 


Teddy Alt. Hogan School, Arena, Wis 
consin, Mary Magdalin  Schiefel, 
teacher. 

Eugene Goth. All Souls’ School, Alham- 


bra, California. Sister M. Patricia 
Rose, teacher. 
Grave Ill 
Rosemary Hofland. Morias School, Cut 
Bank, Montana. Mrs. Lois Wilkins, 
teacher. 
Mary Ann Berger. St. Mary’s School, 


Bismarck, North Dakota. 
O.S.B., 


Lillian Anderson. 


Sister Mar 
teacher. 
Lake Park, Minnesota. 
Judith Erickson, teacher. 


cellinda, 


Grave lV 
Jean Hannafan. St. 
Clinton, 


teacher. 


Jo Bob Smith. 


School, 
Sister Mary Virginella, 


Irenaeus 
lowa. 


Foster School, Warrens 


burg, Missouri. Addie Gillum Flan 
ery, teac her. 

Edsel Wagaman. Bogard,  Muiussouri 
Rose Shirley, teacher. 

Grave \ 

Williard Rollison. Lincoln School, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Talley, 
teacher. 

Margaret McInnis. St. Patrick’s School, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin Sister M 
Muriel, O.S.B., teacher. 

Joseph Gurnik. Holy Mount School, 
Cicero, Illinois. Sister M. Lambertina, 
O.S.B., teacher. 

Dorothy Thompson, Melver School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Miss 
Childs, teacher. 

Grave VI 

Athlene Durocher. St. Luke's School, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Sister Mary 
Cyril, C.S.A., teacher. 

Edward Halter. St. Joseph School, 
Conway, Arkansas. Sister M. Angelus, 
teacher. 

Miriam Shewey. Fairview School, Blue 
field, West Virginia. Mrs. R. A. 
Yarbrough, teacher. 

Hilda Tidwell. Rosin Ridge School, 
Farmington, Kentucky. Opal Fall, 
teacher. 

Grave VII 

Lucille Verbonne. Martin’s School No. 2, 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. Edna B. 
Wilson, teacher. 

Evelyn Cliffe. Warminster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Frances Johnson, teacher. 

Evelyn Dahlum. Hoffman, Minnesota. 


Miss Thora Larson, teacher. 
Grave VIil 

Josie Else. Johnson Creek, Wisconsin. 
Gertrude Bertram, teacher. 

William Treacy. Our Lady of Mercy 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sister Martin Anthony, teacher. 

Lois Neumeyer.. Bennington, Nebraska. 


Miss Edna Mohr, teacher. 
Doris Hayunga. Cooperstown, New York. 


Mrs. Gertrude Eckler, teacher. 
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DODSON 


Mumford 
Colored 


PICTURES 


FOR VISUAL STUDY 





Industrials - 
The finest 


or lectures 
clearly. 





equipment- 








Bluejay ‘i 


BIRDS 


The only complete collection of ac- 


| tual photographs in natural colors of 


native 
tinct. 


our songbirds, some now ex- 


374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 


INDUSTRIALS 


17 leading industries. Each set con- 
tains progressive views of important 
operations from raw _ to _ finished 
product, each view with concise, un- 
derstandable description. Size 6” x 





8”. Compiled at great expense, but 
due to heavy demand, offered at low 


| prices. 


put 
the classroom. 


Birds - 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book werk 
may 
Pictures—long 
portant part of modern teaching 
real 
Dodson’s Pictures 
are used in thousands of schools 

more than 200,000,000 already sold. 


fail 


Animals 


to explain 
an im- 


interest into 





” Melding maple sugar 
-——— ee MAIL COUPON 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 702 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, til, 


Io Send free circular and price list on complete 


co oe 
| tion of 1500) subjects 7 
is Enclosed $ Send pictures checked 
Selection of 33 popular birds, natural colors $1.00 
I Cement 20 views. Blasting to Filled Sacks 50 
ye Coal 12 views Mine to Stove 26 
C) Coffee 15 views Blossom to Coffee Pot 40 
10 Copper 24 views- Mine to Uses .60 
il) Cotton 16) views Field to Loom 36 
| [ Flour 16 views Wheat to Bread 60 
Granite S views (Quarry to Mason .20 
10 Linen 20) views Flax t Linens BB 
| C) Lumber 12) views Tree to House 26 
Marble 8 views Quarry to Une .20 
| Taper 20 views Rags t Book 50 
| Rubber 12 views ‘Tree to Auto .26 
Salt 1 view Mine 1 lable 60 
IO Silk 14° views Worm to Fabric .36 
| [) Steel 28 views Mine to Product .65 
Sugar 1 views Cune to Table 40 
IR Woel 15 views Sheep to Garments 40 
1 Name 
| 
Address 
| ity State 








For better 
class work: 






specif 


OVAL 
POINT 


75 


Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 


beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 


writes more smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 


good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students, Send for 


free pens for trial. 


ss Gsteutrvuk 


Brown Bros., 


Mw oe 
1 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 


oronto, Canada 











for G4-page Catalogne of 1600 
two Picture 


tall ilustration 


CENTS cach tor GU cents 


for a sample amd lists of 


wortl 
ubtects 


Plouwhing Hana Honheur 
Bird Pietures in Colors JT x & Three Cont 

for 20) or tere 
CATALOGUES. Send 15 cents in coin or 





hiach 


stamps 
and 


MINIATURE COLORED PISTURES at ONE and vey 


stitijeat 


March, April, May and June 


ume 4 ellent tm iM lon tentil y ui 


boys in the Wor Ciive 
pul comme thing view INTE: it istiNe and Hin aL 
FUL in these later months of th wl Your Axk 
thout “thar Ciwn Course in bie ture Stan ly A pu 
ture for cach month the first cight years eteanal 

Is there any child who cannot bring vwe CENTS 
once a month for a pieture le will Iways cherish 
amd whieh he may never woderstand « ‘well tone he 
learns about it in thi (ours 


The Pe ope enn 


will ahd ititers tor the rose t' 
Literature, History and G canna. 


As ¢ CENT SIZE PICTURES, for 30 or more 


inguage 


for GO or more 


“ONE Re 14d SIZE PICTURES, 


Size 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 












Book No, 1 


Books No, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 and 7 


All directions in the Score. 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 








—— Churchill-Grindell——— 


Rote Song Books inrexmepiaTE GRADES 


35c per copy 
45c each 
The 8th book i is Tt qanenel use, and contains also songs for semi- om —— 


Operetta: 
“GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWER GARDEN” 
ur the Grades 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 





for PRIMARY and 


Entire series (8 books with playlets).. $3.00 
Recreation songs for upper grades 50c 
45 


“MOTHER ‘GOOSE! 's BIRTHDAY” 


Kor Entire Seh 
All directions in the Score 
$1.00 per copy. jo Royalty. 














WEN SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


“Story of America” Series 


“Our Everyday Needs” Series 


Social Studies for Intermediate Grades 
By JOSEPHINE WORTHINGTON and CATHERINE MATTHEWS FRANK 


Our Shelter 























POUT inet. 1 Ome nae Baal Frees 


ccbiseeenial 


Price, each of above books, 96 cents, postpaid. 








compact form 





Here, in 

yet richly varied, is told 
the story of Shelter from 
the earliest times to 
the present: text and 
pictures concerned with 
homes primitive to pala- 
tial: with materials that 
go into the building and 
furnishing of a home 
with facilities that give 
heat light, water The 
pupil visits an apartment 
house and a hotel, learns 
about model tenements 
and civic planning 
Worthy architecture’ is 
stressed More than 200 
Dlustrations 256 pages 
Full cioth binding 
Food 

The story of wholesome 
foods where they come 
from, why people eat 
them, how they are pre- 
pared is told simply, di- 
rectly, in this fascinating 
Social Studies reader for 
intermediate grades. The 
pupil learns about many 
kinds of food, among 
them fruits, cereals, dairy 
products, bread, fish and 
shellfish, sugar and other 
sweets, cocoa tea, and 
coffee, meat products, 


poultry and eggs, spices, 


vegetables, nuta, dried 
fruits 129 graphic il- 
lustrations 256 pages 


Full cloth binding 


Our Transportation 


— Ee 
> 





OUR 


TRANSPORTATION | 











Our 





| Our 
Clothing 
ee , 








| Worthington and Matthews 


4 or more copies, 72 cents each, not 





Every child loves to see 
a train, a plane, a ship, 
a motorcar. Here is the 
story of these means of 
transportation, 80 writ- 
ten that children’ will 
understand. Subjects in- 
clude: How man carries 
burdens man's animal 
helpers, old and modern 
highways, bridges, ships 
of long ago, sailing ships 
modern liners, canals 
early railways, railways 
of today, early and mod- 
ern automobiles, the his- 
tory and development of 
sky travel. 193 interest- 
ing illustrations 256 
pages. Full cloth binding 


Clothing 


Florence and Robert learn 


about their everyday 
clothing, its care, selec- 
tion and history. They 
find out about the differ- 
ent fibers and their 
sources ; they see the 
| spinning and weaving of 
| former days in contrast 
with present-day meth- 
ods Other subjects that 
| interest them and will 


interest other children in- 
clude: The production of 
clothing, leather, shoes, 
hats, furs, rubber goods, 
dyestuffs, lace, thread 





and needles, buttons. 146 
illustrations 256 paves 
} Full cloth binding 
prepaid. 


“Travels in Many Lands” Series 


Social Studies Readers for Intermediate and Upper Grades 
By HARRY A. FRANCK Traveler, Author, Teacher, Lecturer 


China 











| 
HARRY A PRamce | 


TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS | 


CHINA 


This land of world in- 
terest today is described 
accurately by the author, 
who has traveled exten- 
sively in each of China 
proper’s 18 provinces 


often on foot, and gener- 
ally alone, speaking the 
natives’ language, living 
among them that he 
might better study their 
customs, their religion, 
their work and play. His 


amusing and 
otherwise are graphical- 
ly related 112 illustra- 
tions, many from photo- 
graphs taken by the au- 
thor. 38 maps. 256 pawes 
Full cloth binding 


adventures 


Mexico and Central America 


- eee aN 














1 


ee | 


TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


MEXICO 


MARRY A FRANC 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


| 


| 


« 





4 


colorful 
in 


An 
account 


accurate, 

of travels 
Mexico, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras Salvador Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Panama 
and the Canal Zone 
Tramping much of the 
way, hobnobbing with the 
natives, perhaps spend- 
ing one night in a great 
hacienda, the next on the 


mud floor of a rude hut 
the author acquired a 
rare knowledge of then« 
near neighbors of the 
United States. 146 il- 
lustrations, many from 
photographs by Mr. 
Franck 6 maps. 2x8 
pages. Full cloth binding 


Price, each of above books, 96 cents, postpaid 















iene 


MOTHER NATURES 
WITLE PEOPLE 


yee. 


jami 


" 






SON 





oil 


Price, 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 


[The Japanese Empire 


The author tells of his 
journeys through all of 
Japan, Formosa and Ko- 





TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


| ‘the 
} JAPANESE 
] © EMPIRE 


HARRY A FRANCE 





South 


+ 


rea, and while weaving a 


fascinating story of his 
| experiences describes the 
| countryside, the people, 


their habits, customs and 


modes of living. By con- 
versing with the natives 
and by delving into odd 
corners of the land, the 
author acquired a wealth 
of anecdote which he 
draws upon continually 
in this book 128 illus- 
| trations, many of them 
from photographs by the 
author. 4 maps 256 
pages. Full eldth binding 
America 


In gathering the mate 
rial for this book, the au- 





TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


SOUTH 
AMERIA 








HARRY A FRANCK 


4 or more copies, 72 cents each, not 





thor spent over three 
years in South America, 
visiting every country 
and province, every city 
of importance, and many 
out-of-the-way places sel- 
| dom seen by white men, 
} and having many adven- 
tures and misadventures. 
The information obtained 
has been woven into an 
absorbing narrative which 





is not only accurate but 
full of local color. 146 
illustrations, mostly from 
Mr. Franck'’s own photo- 
graphs. 11 maps. 320 
pages. Full cloth binding 


prepaid. 


NATURE READERS FOR LOWER GRADES 
Mother Nature’s Little People 


By Louise Jamison. 
This book presents many 
interesting facts about 
Nature the simple why's 
and wherefore's with 
which every child should 
be familiar. These facts 
are woven into delightful 
stories for pupils in the 
second, third, and fourth 
grades, Ants, butterflies 
bees, spiders, snails, crick- 
ets and many other “‘lit- 
tle people’ has a part 
All words except subject 
words conform to the 
Gates list Many  illus- 
trations from pen and 
ink drawings. 12% paywes 
Full cloth binding 


Moths and Butterflies 


a NN 


By Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill. This na- 
ture reader for primary 





MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 


LINA M. JOMNS 
MAY AVERILI 











children tells the life his- 
tory of 16 common moths 
and butterflies. The 


vo- 
ecabulary, except for nee- 
essary subject words, 
conforms to the Gates 
list The book is espe- 
cially attractive bright 
cover, large type, many 
illustrations in color by 


Mabel Betsy Hill and 33 
photographs of moths and 





a 


butterflies in various 
stages of growth. Also 
work-type exercises and 
tests 128 pages. Full 
cloth binding. 


Price, 72 eents per copy, postpaid. 





Historical Readers for Intermediate Grades 
By RAMON COFFMAN and other Writers for Children 


The Age of Discovery 


we © 


ins ttoar of smaGican 


THE ACE OF 
DISCOVERY 











. mal 


Growth of 


queeiai 





GROWTH oF 
THE COLONIES | 














Founding 











FOUNDING 
THE REPUBLIC 














Price, each of above books, 72 cents, postpaid. 


Coffman. 
in our 


By Ramon 
The earliest days 
country’s history the 
Indians and their civili- 
zation before the arrival 
of the white men; the 
coming of the North- 
men: Columbus; French 
and English explorers; 
the Spanish explorers 
and their conquests are 
here described in infor- 
mal style Entertaining 
text, checked vocabulary, 
and vivid presentation 
recommend this book, and 
others in the series, for 
intermediate grade use. 
5s illustrations. 166 


paves. Full cloth binding. 


the Colonies’ 


By Ramon 
colonial days, 
the late I7th and early 
18th centuries, was laid 
the foundation for much 
of our country’s great- 
ness. “This period is pre- 
sented vividly and accu- 
rately in a volume that 
describes the setilement 
and growth of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia; 
the founding of Detroit ; 
the French and Indian 
Wars. Included also are 
sketches of leaders. 57 
illustrations 142 pages. 
Full cloth binding 


Coffman. 


In during 


the Republic 


By Ramon Coffman. 
The crucial days when 
the American colonies 
threw off Great Britain's 
rule are here recounted. 
Beginning with the Bos- 
ton Massacre, the narra- 
tive tells of the Revolu- 
tionary campaigns in 
New England, New York, 


Pennsylvania, and the 
South. Then comes the 
drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, the 
Clermont’s famous trip, 
and the War of 1812. 44 
illustrations. 12% pages. 


Full cloth binding 
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By Carroll Everett and 
Charles F. Reed. These 


boyhood stories of 27 


great Americans of re- 
‘ent times cannot fail to 
interest and inspire pu- 
pils, since they tell how 
these boys, who later 
becume famous, early 
showed their courage in 
taking hard knocks and 


overcoming obstacles. The 
sketches include: Bell, 
Burbank, Eastman, Edi- 
son, Lindbergh, Wilson, 
Pershing, Goethals the 
Wright brothers, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and 16 
others 192 pages. Illus- 
trated. Full cloth binding. 


per copy, postpaid. 
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By Oscar Taylor Cor- 
son. This book is more 
than a life of Lincoln 


it is a revealing study of 
his wonderful character, 
and therefore particularly 
inspiring to young read- 
ers. chapter is devoted 
to each of Lincoln's seven 
fundamental virtues his 
humility, his reverence, 


his loyalty, his honesty, 
his simplicity, his humor, 
his magnanimity. Other 
chapters are devoted to 
his education, the Get- 
tysburg Address, and the 
Lineoln Tomb. 19 full- 


illustrations, 254 
Full cloth binding 


page 
pages 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
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“Happy Days”—Iverd 





On a sunny morning 

Ch When the wind was high, 
wil Peter, Ned, and Christopher 
: Took their kites to fly 





From the top of Indian Hill 
In the blue spring sky. 


$ 

Richard did not bring a kite, 
Sher* . . aad 
r But watched Ned’s, sailing far; 


Peter dreamed he’d go to sea 


And smell of ropes and tar; 





en While Christopher just smiled and thought 


How happy spring days are. 
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AGNES SAMUELSON TALKS 


to oT ewis Cws oe 


“Good books are to the young mind what 
the warming sun and the refreshing rain of 
spring are to the seeds which have lain dor- 
mant in the frosts of winter.” 

Horace Mann 


lo start a child out on a lifetime treas- 
ure hunt of the world’s knowledge, put 
the right kind of reading material in his 
hands in the early years. Imbue him with 
the love of good literature from the be- 
ginning of his reading experiences. Use 
the library as the workshop and the play- 
ground of the mind. 

This is more easily said than done if 
your school is handicapped by lack of li- 
brary facilities, or if the books on the 
shelves are obsolete or unsuited to instruc- 
tion needs. What can you do about it? 

The final answer is to equalize library 
opportunities, but you cannot wait. You 
are teaching children today. Newer meth- 
ods and the enrichment of learning require 
a larger use of supplementary materials. 
There are at least three things that you 
can do to improve the situation. 


B GET aclear understanding of what is 
meant by work-type and recreational 
reading. You need this information in 
order to learn how to build up a balanced 
library in your school and how to select 
usable books. Each kind of reading has 
its Own purposes, equipment, procedures, 
and methods of testing. Teaching pupils 
how to study, to respect and care for 
books, to locate and organize materials, to 
comprehend and evaluate what they read, 
to summarize main points, and to remem- 
ber what is worth while calls for the use of 
the library as a workshop. Inspiring pu- 
pils to read for pleasure is the enrichment 
and recreational use of library materials, 
Both kinds of reading are important. 
The wise and economical use of library 
funds calls for the selection of books in 
accordance with work-type and recrea- 
tional reading needs. The first requires 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, The World 
Almanac, texts, supplementary books, and 
other reference materials. The second 
depends upon books of poetry and other 
materials for leisure reading. There will 
not be a haphazard selection of library 
books when the reading work grows out 
of these two purposes. 
It is essential, in improving the library 
situation in your school, to find out the 
instruction needs in terms of the modern 
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reading program. lor example, what sup- 
plementary materials do you need for the 
units on shelter, airplanes, safety, or the 
Constitution? Choose books with care. 


B MAKE the best possible use of the re- 

sources on hand. Let the library fa- 
cilities and texts available serve as the 
starting point. Use them to teach the 
value of the table of contents, index, title, 
copyright, diagram, chart, graph, and 
map, how books are made, and the history 
of bookmaking. 

Here are ten rules made by a rural 
school group that illustrate what can be 
done to teach care in the use of books. 

1. We open a new book properly. 

2. We always have clean hands when 
we use our books. 

3. We turn the pages carefully so as 
not to tear them. 

4. We use paper bookmarks or slips of 
paper to mark each place, and never use 
pencils or other thick objects. 

5. We never mark the pages or turn 
down the pages at the corners. 

6. We do not lay open books face down. 

7. We keep our books away from the 
baby, and do not allow the puppy to play 
with them. 

8. We carry our books home in a large 
envelope and cover them carefully in 
rainy weather. 

9. We learn how to mend books. 

10. We place books in the right places on 
the shelves and take them down carefully. 





Lhe! Litbvavies 


Agnes Samuelson, known to teach- 
ers as a stimulating speaker and 
writer in the field of education, is 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the state of Iowa. She has 
been president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and was former- 
ly president of the Rural Depariment 
of that organization. She is a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of THE INSTRUCTOR. Through 
her contacts with the schools of her 
state, she has acquired valuable in- 
formation about the need for, anJ 
the use of, school libraries. 


very schoolroom should have a bulle- 
tin board upon which clippings, pictures, 
stories, and other interesting exhibits are 
posted. The exhibits should be posted in 
artistic and orderly style and should b: 
changed frequently. 

Supplement the texts and other materi- 
als available by poems, stories, and books 
which you yourself may supply. Be con- 
stantly on the alert to add to your collec- 
tions. Develop a card, envelope, or other 
system of filing them for use when need- 
ed. You will soon have a rich store of 1 
bles, folk tales, fairy stories, poems, myths 
and legends, and travel, history, and scr 
ence stories to use in enriching the library. 
Children will memorize poems they like. 
Stimulate a desire to read, and see that 
each child gets the thrill of reading inter 
esting materials. , 

A library corner or reading table 5 
possible in any school. It may have lit 
erature which is easy to read, good pit- 
tures, and suitable magazines. Much 
it can be homemade — (Continued on page” 
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The Picture 


— DID you ever get up early on a 


spring morning when the dew lay 
like a net of jewels over the grass? 
The new green leaves were soft and 
misty, and the air smelt so good. It 
all made you feel happy. 

Many years ago there lived in 
France a young artist who liked to 
get up very early in the morning and 
paint his pictures. His name was 
Corot. He was a happy man, and he 
painted happy pictures, using soft, 
delicate colors rather than bright ones. 

In this picture we see a young 
mother and her two children who are 
up bright and early gathering flow- 
Perhaps 
they will put them on the breakfast 
table or make garlands to wear. 

Corot used to take his sketch pad 
and pencil and start out for an early 
morning walk long before other peo- 
ple were up. Often it was almost dark 
when he started, but for that reason 
he could realize better how the sun as 
it rose brought color into everything 
it touched. Then he would know 
how to put it in his picture. 

Here through the big tree we can 
see the rosy clouds and the sunlight 
playing on the branches. Whata light 
yellow-green the grass is where the 
sunbeams are creeping. The faraway 
hills are the softest spring green with 
veil of lavender encompassing them. 
The water is light and clear like the 


ers ON a spring morning. 
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“Spring” 


sky except where it reflects the distant 
hills or the group of near-by trees. 

This picture is a companion to 
the famous “Dance of the Nymphs,” 
which Corot painted. In both pic- 
tures he has painted the silvery green 
of trees and grass at early dawn with 
people dancing or playing among 
them. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE Louvre, Paris 


Questions 


Why does this picture have such 
soft colors? What time of day is it? 

If the big tree at the right is most 
important in size, what is most impor- 
Do they balance 
Do you think Corot has 
placed the people, their arms, and the 


tant in interest? 


each other? 


things that they are doing so that they 
repeat some of the directions of the 
branches? 

If the trees were not reflected in the 
water, would the parts of the picture 
Why are 


the near things so much brighter and 


seem to belong together? 


richer in color than those far away? 


Activities 

Name all the colors that Corot used 
in “Spring.” Try to make colors like 
Corot’s soft misty blue and his silvery 
greens. 

Paint a picture of spring, showing 
the time of day that you like best. 

Get up very early some morning and 
watch the sun come up. Then write 
a poem, a song, or a story about it. 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Write a story of what you think 
the mother and the children will do 
with their flowers. 

Find out what wild flowers it is 
best to leave in the woods. 


Correlations 


PoEMS 


In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “The Year's at the 
Spring,” by Robert Browning; “Spring 
Song,’ by Hilda Conkling; and “April 
Winds,” by Michael Lewis. 

In Silver Pennies, by B. J. Thompson (Mac- 
millan): “A Chant Out of Doors,” by 
Marguerite Wilkinson; and “A Little Song 
of Life,” by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

In Rainbow Gold, by Sara Teasdale (Macmil- 
lan): “On May Morning,” by John Milton. 

In A Treasury of Verse for Little Children, 
by M. G. Edgar (Crowell): “All Things 


Bright and Beautiful,” by C. Frances 
Alexander. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Chopin: “Spring Song”; Grieg: ‘Morning 


Song”; and Schumann: “Spring's Messen- 
ger’ (Victor 20343). 

Denza: “A May Morning” (Victor 4016). 

Mendelssohn: “Spring Song” (Victor 1242). 

Schubert: “Faith in Spring” (Victor 20804). 

“Springtime” (German) (Victor 20350). 

Tobani: “Hearts and Flowers” (Victor 


35922). 
The Artist 


B ONE of the happiest painters of all times 

was Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, who was 
born in Paris, France, in 1796. His parents 
were court dressmakers whose ambitions for 
their only son ran more to commercial success 
than to an artistic life. His early days were 
spent at sckool in Rouen. Though he later 
tried to follow the life of a merchant appren- 
tice, his heart was only for painting. 

When he was twenty-six, his father, whom 
he greatly admired and respected, agreed to 
give him a small allowance that he might 
study art. Corot’s joy knew no bounds. Al- 
though the allowance was modest, it was 
sufficient to enable him to study in Rome. 
There he learned much about the “grand 
style” of Italian art. (Continued on page 74) 
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Seatwork for "Let's Study Seeds” 


Mary Hyde Gleiser 
Teacher, Second Grade, Dr. Howard School, Champaign, III. 





+ 


How many seeds do you. see 
in this apple ? 








neaaeese> = 


Count the number of peas 
in this pod. 
What color should they be? 





Ne, 








YN 
Color this sun. 


What does it do for seeds? 














Draw a line from each seed 


to its correct name. 


O maple key 
CO 
corn kernel 
- bean 
VN pean ut 








How many cherries do you see? 
Golor the cherries red. 

Color the leaves qreen. 
Color the stems brown. 
What is inside each cherry ? 
Is it a seed ? 
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B WITH the modern trend of educa- 

tion demanding a varied program in 
our public schools, the teacher is given the 
opportunity to experiment with different 


projects. Stress has been laid upon the 
teaching of science to children of the pri- 
mary grades, introducing to them the 
facts of reproduction in plant life which 
can be used as a foundation for their 
study of science in the upper grades. 

A project of seeds was worked out suc- 
cessfully in our second grade. The chil- 
dren were very much interested, and they 
responded by bringing to school contribu- 
tions from garden, field, and roadside. 

In the autumn, when the buckeyes were 
beginning to fall, the children brought 
some of the shiny nuts to the teacher. 
While she and the children were looking 
at them, she asked whether they knew 
that the buckeyes were seed cradles. When 
they said they did not know it, she told 
them that the little brown shells were 
the cradles that held the small seeds, 
which, when planted, would grow into 
buckeye trees. 

From this conversation was developed a 
constructive study of seeds. Among the 
interesting things learned was that each 
kind of seed produces only its own kind 
of plant, and that only one kind of seed 
can grow on each plant. 

Another fact that came out of this 
study was that all seeds have their uses, 
feeding not only birds, squirrels, and other 
animals, but also people. The children 
Were quite surprised to learn how many 
kinds of seeds they ate. They found that 
Wheat gives them the flour from which 
bread, cakes, and cookies are made, and 
that it is made into’ several kinds of 
cereals. They learned that rye gives 
them flour for bread; rice gives them 
steamed rice, rice pudding, and rice flakes; 
corn gives them corn bread, mush, and 








Turn to “Your Counselor Service,” page 
66, where you will find the column, 
Your Science Question Box,” conducted 


by Glenn O. Blough. 
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Here we see the chil- 
dren with their seed 
chart, pan garden, and 
cotton bolls. 


corn flakes. They discovered that pop- 
corn, a favorite with all children, changes 
when heated from a small hard seed into a 
fluffy kernel which is good to eat. 

Still other facts which grew out of this 
study were that children eat seeds as vege- 
tables, such as peas, beans, and corn, and 
that peanuts, hickory nuts, walnuts, pe- 
cans, and other nuts are seeds. 

A concrete illustration of seeds which 
give us something other than food was 
studied. The mother of one of the chil- 
dren in the group brought cotton plants 
from Texas. Some of the cotton was in 
bud, and some of it in the full boll. 

The children were told that the fiber 
surrounding the seeds is used to make 
clothing and threads. They tried to sepa- 
rate the seeds from the cotton but found 
it was a very slow process. 
They were told something 
about Eli Whitney’s in- 
vention of the cotton gin 
which helped the cotton 
planters of the South to 


prepare the cotton for Seeds Hat Goel Ue Sy 
° ° Walnut Haw 
shipment to the factories “hahaa 


where it was made into 
thread. 

The pupils tried to twist 
the cotton into strands 
as fine as thread with their 
fingers, but found this to 
be impossible. They were 
shown the pictures of the 
machinery which sepa- 
rates the cotton from the 
cotton seeds, the machin- 
ery which spins the cot- 
ton into the thread, and 





the looms which weave ends That bes 
these threads into cloth. peice 
The children were pleased Bar berry 
to find that everyone in ‘ 
the group was dressed in 4? 
something made of cot- 
ton fabric. 

They were interested to eed That | 


learn that large rolls of 
cotton were being used * 
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Let's Study Seeds 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARY HYDE GLEISER 


Teacher, Second Grade, Dr. Howard School, Champaign, Illinois 


for a roadbed, to be covered with crushed 
rock, and that cotton seeds were used for 
cottonseed oil, and also were ground into 
a meal which is fed to cattle. 

Bags were made from transparent cellu- 
lose paper which the children brought 
from their homes. These were tacked on 
the bulletin board. The top of each bag 
was left open and under each bag was a 
tag bearing the classification of the kind 
of seeds to be placed in it. Seeds of many 
kinds found their way to the bulletin 
board and into their particular bags. 

One of the little boys planted a pan 
garden at home. The pea seeds grew, 
blossomed, developed three pods, and rip- 
ened into seeds, forming a complete seed 
cycle. Of course the children were de- 
lighted. They also grew corn in the pan 
garden, which is shown on the floor in 
front of one of the little girls. 

A chart was the outgrowth of this 
study. On it were placed the stories of the 
seeds as told by the children. Opposite 
each story was riveted a transparent cel- 
lulose bag of the seeds 


(Continued on page 79} 
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THE KITE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


@ “WHAT are you doing, Joc?” asked 

Bobby, as he watched his big brother 
carrying a huge armful of papers out to 
the barn. 

“I'm making a kite,” answered Joe. 
“Want to help me?” 

Bobby didn’t need to be asked a second 
time. He ran quickly along beside Joe. 
“May I fly it, too?” 

“Of course you may,” said Joe. 

What a good helper Bobby was! He 
held the long thin sticks while Joe tied 
them together crossways. After Joe had 
covered the kite with paper, he let Bobby 
draw a picture on it. 

“Now all we have to do is to make the 
tail,” said Joe. He showed Bobby how 
to fasten pieces of paper on to the tail. 

“A kite won’t fly if it doesn’t have a 
good tail,” explained Joe. The two boys 
worked so quickly that it wasn’t long be- 
fore the kite was finished. 

“Now I'll just tie on this string, and 
then we'll take the kite out in the field 
and try it.” 

It was a windy spring day with little 
puffy white clouds sailing across the blue 
sky—just the right kind of day for flying 
kites, 

“Here,” said Joe, handing the kite to 
Bobby, “you hold it like this while I start 
running with the string. As soon as you 
feel the kite begin to pull, let go. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” nodded Bobby. He held the kite 
very carefully. Joe ran quickly across the 
field. Soon Bobby could feel the string 
tugging at the kite. He let it go. Up 
went the kite. Up, up, up, into the blue 
sky. 

“Come here, Bobby,” called Joe. “It’s 
your turn to fly the kite now.” He gave 
Bobby the string. Some of the string was 
wound around a stick. 

“When you want to make the kite go 
higher, unwind more string,” explained 
Joe. “You can fly it anywhere in the field, 
but don’t go near the road because the kite 
may get caught in the trees or telephone 
wires and be badly torn.” 
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What fun Bobby had! 


He ran up and 
down the field as fast as he could go, with 
the kite flying high over his head. Then 
he ran quickly toward the road. He for- 
got the trees about which Joe had cau- 
tioned him. 

“Bob, come back here,” called Joe, but 


Bobby did not hear. Nearer and nearer 
to the road he ran. 

Suddenly he felt the kite tugging at the 
string. He stopped quickly and looked 
up to see what was the matter. Oh, dear, 
there was the beautiful kite right up in a 
tree. Its lovely long tail was tangled in 
the branches. 

“Maybe it will come down if I pull hard 
enough,” thought Bobby hopefully, but 
the harder he pulled the tighter it stuck. 
One big branch made a hole in the kite. 

“Wait a minute,” called Joe, running 
across the field. “Don’t keep pulling or 
we'll never get it down. I'll get a ladder 
and climb up and untangle it.” 

Soon Joe was up in the branches near 
the kite. He untangled the long tail and 
in a little while he came down the ladder 
with the kite in his hand. 

“Oh, it’s all torn,” cried Bobby. “I’m 
sorry, Joe. I forgot what you said about 
staying away from the road. And now 
I’ve spoiled our beautiful kite.” 

“Don’t look so solemn,” laughed Joe. 
“Kites are always getting caught in trees 
and on telephone wires. Let’s take it back 
to the barn:and fix it.” 

“You mean you'll let me help you 
again?” asked Bobby happily. 

“Of course you’re going to help me,” 
answered Joe. “I couldn’t get along with- 
out you.” 

The boys worked hard. It was supper- 
time when they finished. 

“There,” said Joe, looking at the kite 
proudly. “It is just as good as ever.” 

“I’m glad I’ve learned to fly the kite,” 
said Bobby. “I bet when the other boys 
see our kite, they'll wish they had a big 
brother just like mine.” 





ANN JEAN'S ALLOWANCE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marjory Smith 


H ANN JEAN was seven years old in 

March. On her birthday Daddy 
started her allowance. That morning he 
pouréd twenty-five shiny pennies into 
her lap. 

“This is not another birthday present,” 
he said. “I shall give you twenty-five 
cents each Saturday. It is your allow- 
ance for a week.” 

Ann Jean’s eyes grew big. “May I spend 
it just as I like?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Daddy. “But I hope you 
will spend it carefully.” 

Mother gave Ann Jean a cunning little 
bank made like a pig. In its pink snout 
was a slot just the size of a penny. “Try 
to save a few of your pennies each week 
and put them in here,” she said. 

“T’ll save some each week,” Ann Jean 
promised. 

Ann Jean decided that she would go to 
the little store at the end of the street and 
spend some of her pennies. She skipped 
along the street wondering what to buy. 

Then she saw the balloon man, and 
took out a penny to buy a balloon. Sud- 
denly she thought of something. “How 
many balloons have you?” she asked. 





“Twenty-five, little girl,” he said. 

Ann Jean knew that that many balloons 
would cost exactly twenty-five cents. 
She decided to buy them all. 


The man put the great bunch of strings 


carefully into her hands. But as she ran 
home, a sudden puff of wind took away 
almost all of the balloons! 

Ann Jean was crying as she came into 
the house. Only five balloons were left. 
And she had no pennies for her bank. 

“You did not spend your money cafe- 
fully,” Mother said. “Never mind, you 
will know better next time.” 

You may be sure that every week after 
that several pennies went into Ann Jeans 
pig bank! She had learned to save. 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





HIN THE Hall of Fame, on University 

Heights, New York City, the names of 
some of the men and women who have 
given distinguished service to our country 
are inscribed. Names to add to the list are 
selected every five years by a College of 
Electors made up of one hundred men and 
women chosen from every state in the 
Union, and representing various profes- 


sions. The list will eventually contain one 
hundred and fifty names of outstanding 
Americans. 

How, as girls and boys, some of these 
people started on the road to fame is being 
told by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey in a series 
of stories which she is writing for THE 
INSTRUCTOR. The series commenced 


in the September issue. 





John James Audubon—Bird Lover 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


H IN THE year 1793, in the city of 

Paris, France, one of the most baffling 
mystery stories of all history began. Im- 
prisoned in the Temple-Tower of Paris 
was the son of Marie Antoinette and King 
Louis XVI of France, the young Dauphin. 
If the new Republic of France should fall, 
and a king of France should take his place 
on the restored throne, this boy would be 
King Louis X VII. 

The Dauphin, fair, pale of face, with 
blue eyes and a sensitive nature, was well 
cared for during his confinement, we are 
told. He had many toys, but the one he 
liked best was a box of water colors. One 
of the great French artists of the times 
used to visit the Dauphin there in his 
rooms in the Temple-Tower and help him 
use his colors, and he was beginning to de- 
velop talent in painting. 

One night, so rumor has it, the Dauphin 
disappeared from his prison, and in his 
place the next morning was a boy like him 
in coloring, but deaf and dumb, sickly and 
stupid. This lad died some two years later. 
Although a number of pretenders to the 
throne of France appeared during the 
years that followed, the Dauphin was lost 
to history. Whether the rumor of his 

isappearance was true or false cannot be 

ecided with certainty. 

The same year as that of the disappear- 
ance of the young Dauphin, a certain sea 
Captain named Audubon, who was en- 
gaged in merchant trade in silks, velvets, 
and spices between Santo Domingo and 
‘rance, brought to his pleasant home 
in Nantes, France, a boy of eight years 
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whom he had adopted. Captain Audubon 
and his good wife took the lad to their 
hearts, although he was as different from 
them as day from night. They were dark 
in complexion, quick, and home-loving. 
The boy, Jean Jacques Fougére, as he was 
called, was blond of hair, blue-eyed, averse 
to studying, not interested in the 
lessons in music and dancing which 


was apt to forget his intention. The boy 


would be so concentrated upon his draw- 
ing, so lost to everything but the world of 
wings and song outdoors, as to interest 
Captain Audubon also, Dissatisfied, the 
boy would perhaps show his foster father 
what he had drawn. 

“My pencil gives birth to a family of 
cripples,” Jean Jacques would say. “I 
fancy I have drawn a bird because I have 
put down on paper some sort of head and 
tail with two sticks for legs. And, oh, 
see what bills and claws, to say nothing of 
a perfectly straight line for a back with a 
tail stuck on anyhow!” 

“It is not easy to draw anything alive 
and moving,” Captain Audubon would 
say. And at the end of the day, he was 
likely to give the boy some colored cray- 
ons or a tube of paint. Jean Jacques’s 
love of outdoors was too deep and earnest 
to be taken lightly. 


(Continued on page 72) 





his foster parents kindly provided 
for him. His father by adoption 
wanted Jean Jacques to sail with 
him later. The boy was sent to a 
naval academy for training in sea- 
manship, but he ran away from the 
school. Often he was absent from 
home, but his family always knew 
where to find him. 

He would be in the ftelds and 
forests that surrounded Nantes, or 
making voyages of discovery in the 
tree-shaded lanes and trails that lay 
close to the town. He had a little 
flute with which he imitated the 
notes of lark and thrush, magpie 
and blackbird. He covered the pa- 
per on which he should have been 
figuring, with charcoal outlines of 
scurrying field mice, woodpeckers, 
magpies, or the delicate traceries 
of leaves and flowers, which he 
could see at long distances. 

When Captain Audubon, deter- 
mined to punish Jean Jacques for 
his neglect of home and school, 
found him drawing, or listening to 
bird songs on the banks of the River 
Loire that flowed near Nantes, he 














In this house Audubon and his family lived 
for many years. The estate on which the 
house stood, now within the limits of New 
York City, was then far on its outskirts. 
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A LESSON PLAN FOR 
“The Leak in the Dike’—Phoebe Cary 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Supervisor of English, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The good dame looked from her cottage 
At the close of the pleasant day, 

And cheerily called to her little son, 
Outside the door at play: 

“Come, Peter, come! I want you to go, 
While there is light to see, 

To the hut of the blind old man who lives 
Across the dike, for me; 

And take these cakes I made for him 
They are hot and smoking yet; 

You have time enough to go and come 
Before the sun is set.” 

"Tis many a year since then, but still, 
When the sea roars like a flood, 

Their boys are taught what a boy can do 
Who is brave and true and good; 

For every man in that country 
Takes his son by the hand, 

And tells him of little Peter 
Whose courage saved the land. 


They have many a valiant hero 
Remembered through the years; 

But never one whose name so oft 
Is named with loving tears; 

And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 
And told to the child on the knee, 

So long as the dikes of Holland 
Divide the land from the sea! 


Used by permission of, and special arrangement with 
the authored publishers, Houghton Mifflin ¢ ompany 


I. Motivation. 

Windy March had brought again the 
study of Holland and, as always, the chil- 
dren were fascinated by the windmills, 
canals, and dikes. The children had learned 
that the people of Holland worked dili- 
gently day and night to protect the land 
which they had salvaged from the sea. 
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In the literature period the teacher led 
the discussion as follows. 
What would happen if there appeared 
ever so tiny a leak in the dikes? 
Do you think girls and boys of Holland 
are taught to watch for leaks in dikes? 
What do you think a Dutch boy would 
do if he discovered a leak in a dike? 
Let me read you a poem about what 
Peter did when he discovered a leak. 
II. Reading of the poem by the teacher. 
III. Discussing the poem. 
To see that the class had understood 
the poem, the teacher checked by: 
A. Tracing the story in the poem. 
1. What was Peter’s errand? 
2. What work did Peter's mother do 
after he left? 
3. What kind of boy do you think 
Peter was? 
4. Why was Peter glad to go? 
§. What effect did Peter’s visit have 
on the blind man? 
6. When Peter failed to return, what 
did his mother think had happened? 
7. List the things Peter enjoyed do- 
ing on the way home. 
8. How did Peter feel toward the 
sea? 
9. How did Peter discover the leak? 
10. What’ plan did Peter devise to 
stop the leak in the dike? 
11. Why did his plan fail in part? 
12. How was Peter brought home? 


Holland would 
be covered by 
the sea if it 
were not for 
its dikes. The 
strong, modern 
dike which we 
see here does 
double service, 
for its top is 
used as a road. 





Here we see a street in modern Holland, with 
the women and girls in their native costumes, 


13. Why did the neighbors think 
Peter a hero? 

14. How has the story of Peter's 
bravery been kept alive? 

B. Thinking about the story. 

1. What does the little gift for the 
blind man show about Peter’s family? 
2. Do you think Peter’s home life a 
very pleasant one? Why? 
3. In what ways is Peter’s mother 
like other Dutch women of whom 
you have read? 
4. Do you think that Peter’s attitude 
toward the sea is the attitude of man) 
Dutch people? Why? 
§. What do you think of Peter’s plan 
for saving the dike? 
6. Why is the story of Peter’s brav- 
ery told to very young children? 
7. We seldom have problems similar 
to saving the dike. Can you think of 
some other ways in which girls and 
boys might save their homes? 
8. How do you think Peter’s brother 
and sister felt toward him? Why 
should we be proud of our brothers 
and sisters’ accomplishments? 
9. How long a period of time is cov- 
ered in this poem? 
a) List the chief incidents in the 
evening. 
b) List the chief incidents in the 
night. 
c) List the chief incidents the fol- 
lowing morning. 
IV. Closing work. 

As the teacher read the poem again at 
the children’s request, they listened care- 
fully to see that all the chief events 0! 
the poem had been listed. One child sug- 
gested that this poem would make a good 
movie. The class discussed why it would 
make a good movie, and listed the scenes 
which they would include. The mov« 
was made during the art period and ap- 
propriate lines from the poem were cho- 
sen for each picture included. This mov 
was a part of a Holland program to whic! 
the class invited the children of a neigh 
boring classroom. 
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|. Situation leading to unit. 


A. One morning one of my pupils 
brought to school a Dutch cos- 
tume. His aunt, who was travel- 
ing in Europe, had sent it to him. 
The child put the costume on to 
show it to the other children dur- 
ing morning exercises. 
B. The following questions were 
asked by some of the children. 

1. Where is Holland? 

2. In what kind of homes do the 

Dutch people live? 

3. How do the Dutch make a 

living? 

4. How do the women and girls 

dress? 


II. Other leads to the unit. 


A. Stimulate the children’s inter- 
est in Holland by a bulletin-board 
display of pictures on Dutch life 
and work. 
B. Read stories about Holland to 
the children. The poem, “The Leak 
in the Dike,” by Phoebe Cary, is 
excellent to arouse interest. [See 
Required Poems, Fourth and Fifth 
Grades (Owen). A lesson plan for 
teaching this poem will be found 
on page 16 in this issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. } 
C. Perhaps someone of Dutch an- 
cestry in the neighborhood would 
talk to the children on Holland, 
and show relics, dishes, and toys. 
D. Develop a background for the 
unit by having the children drama- 
tize a Dutch story. 
E. Develop an interest in Dutch 
life by having the children make 
Dutch posters or a Dutch sand 
table. 
Ill. Expected outcomes. 

A. A knowledge of the dress, cus- 
toms, and manners of the Dutch. 
B. A knowledge of the industries 
of the Dutch people. 

1. Dairying. 

2. Bulb raising. 
C. A knowledge of the levelness 
of the country and its low altitude, 
which are taught through observ- 
ing pictures of dikes and polders. 


A Study of Holland 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ETHEL M. WILSON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Eden High School, 
Eden, New York 


D. A realization that the Dutch 
are thrifty, industrious people. 

E. A knowledge of Dutch homes. 
F. Appreciation of the facts that 
the Dutch must always fight the 
sea; and that they have reclaimed 
much land from the sea. 

G. Aknowledge of Dutch seaports. 
H. A knowledge of words such as: 
canal, dike, polder, nether, haven, 
and dune. 

I. The development of a spirit of 
international good will. 

J. The ability of children to work 
together in a group. 

K. The appreciation of pictures, 
poetry, and music. 


IV. Initial activity. 


A. Getting together all the avail- 
able reference material for study. 

1. Library books. 

2. Supplementary readers. 

3. Magazines and newspapers. 

4. Pictures. 
B. Searching for this material gave 
the children experience in using 
tables of contents, indexes, and en- 
cyclopedias. Several children vis- 
ited the public library and brought 
back valuable aids in the way of 
books and magazines. We dis- 
played our pictures on a bulletin 
board and arranged the other ma- 
terial on a table near by. The 
questions on which we based our 
study were a natural outgrowth 
from this initial work. The fol- 
lowing are some typical questions. 

1. Why do the Dutch use wind- 

mills? 

2. What do the Dutch eat? 

(Continued on page 76) 









































These interesting Hol- 
land sketches will pro- 
vide excellent material 
for pupil-made slides. 
The pictures are drawn 
the correct size for use 
in a stereopticon, 
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Primary Seatwork for March 


Louise Geddings Carson l 
Teacher, First Grade, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, S.C. 


kites \ pect \ 


sail 
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Draw six kites. Draw six boats. ’ 
Color one kite yellow and Golor one sail orange. | | 
black. Color two sails red. : 
Color one kite qreen and Color two sails yellow. | | 
brown. Color one sail qreen. | 
Color two kites purple Color all the boats black | ™ 
and orange. with white stripes. _ 
Color two kites blue. Color the water blue. i. 
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house}. AC. birds nest | 

Draw two houses. Draw a nest in a tree. . 
Draw seven trees. Draw a bird flying. \ 
Color the trees qreen. Draw a bird on the : 
One house is yellow. ground under the tree. | 
One house is green and The nest is qray. “ 
brown. | The tree is qreen. } 
Draw green qrass and One bird is red. m 
flowers around the houses. One bird is blue. | 


=| 
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Oil, an Underground 
Treasure 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MILDRED GUNN 


Rural School Supervisor, Curry County, 
New Mexico 


[. Main objective. 

To give the children a more adequate 
knowledge of oil (petroleum) and its de- 
velopment. 

II. Approaches. 

A. Study pictures of oil fields. 

B. Read about oil. 

C. If possible, have the pupils visit an 

oil well in the operation of drilling. 

The driller, or some informed person, 

should point out different items and 

explain the process of operation. The 
pupils should also be taken to a well in 
the process of flowing or pumping. 

D. Have an operator or driller give a 

talk about oil. 

III. Important problems. 

The above experiences will provide for 
individual and directed observation, and 
arouse the children’s interest. Questions 
can be developed and listed as follows: 


Things We Wish to Learn 


From what is oil made? 

How was the oil formed? 

What is this black substance called? 

How is the oil brought to the surface? 

What is a gusher? 

How is a gusher controlled? 

What is a place called where a quantity 

of oil is found? 

Does a pool of oil reach out under the 

ground very far? 

How is the digging of wells controlled? 

What is meant by proration? 

What value does an owner of the land 

get from a well? 

What is meant by royalty? 

What is meant by leases? 

What are independent companies? 

What are some of the big oil companies? 

What is meant by a “wildcat” well? 

What is a geologist? 

How has geology aided in cutting down 

the expense of drilling? 

How is oil carried from the field? 

How long are some of the pipes? 

How is oil carried from the pipes to 
ships? 

What are ships called that carry oil? 
Ow is gasoline made from petroleum? 
hat are several other articles that are 

made from petroleum? 
hat are the uses of gasoline? 
hat are the uses of kerosene? 
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Our gasoline and motor oil are 
among the many valuable prod- 
ucts obtained from oil wells 
like those shown here. Below 
we see an oil gusher in action. 
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What is meant by lubrication? 
What is meant by conservation of natu- 
ral resources? 
What happens when the drill reaches 
the oil? 
Where in the United States was oil first 
discovered? 
Describe the first methods of drilling. 
IV. Procedure for answering the questions. 
A. Study history and science books con- 
taining information about oil. 
B. Get information from people who 
have studied the oil industry. 
C. Observe an oil well in operation. 
D. Appoint a committee to go to the 
library to secure information from sci- 
ence books, encyclopedias, poems, sto- 
ries, and pictures. 
E. Use indexes and tables of contents. 
V. Activities. 
A. Science. 
1. Check the information found in 
books with the observations. 
2. Find out how gasoline is distilled. 
3. Find out at what temperature pe- 
troleum burns. 
4. Have a display of products of pe- 
troleum. 
§. Show the effect of lubrication on 
machinery. 
B. Reading. 
1. Learn to tell the difference be- 
tween factual material and imagina- 
tive material. 
2. Read to find answers to questions. 
3. Read to prove a point. 
4. Read individual and group com- 
positions about oil. 
§. Read stories about oil. 
C. English. 
1. Oral expression. 
a) Formulate questions. 
b) Discuss questions. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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A Dictionary Test 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Belton Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


I. Arrange in alphabetical order. 


earth sod pensive 
curt cylinder zeal 
fiber energetic despair 
genuine amethyst magnificent 
gauze X ray quaint 
inhale yeoman nomad 
haunt wren ruddy 
jaunt official turf 
treaty kindred onyx 
vague linden 

uniform banquet 


Il. Divide the following words into their 
proper syllables, using a dash between 
each two syllables. 


1. November 11. unit 

2. hangar 12. invisible 
3. prelate 13. obstinately 
4. comrade 14. forehead 
§. replace 15. interest 

6. banana 16. hospitality 
7. juniper 17. artificial 
8. murmur * 18. fatigue 

9. penetrating 19. lament 
10. photographer 20. sculptor 


Ill. Divide the following words into sylla- 
bles, and indicate with an accent mark 
on which syllable the accent falls in pro- 
nouncing the words. 


1. valor 9. apprentice 


2. legend 10. slogan 

3. tumult 11. inventor 
4. summit 12. basket 

§. solitary 13. investigate 
6. trifle 14. implement 
7. astronomer 15. expand 

8. naturalist 16. conceal 
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IV. Strike out the silent letter or letters 
in each of these words. 


1. moat 7. subtle 13. gnaw 

2. chasm 8. train 14. wring 

3. goad 9. traitor 15. dismay 

4. shrine 10. plight 16. stream 

§. goat 11. sign 17. pneumonia 
6. cream 12. knee 18. poach 


Vast acres of tulips, 
narcissus, 
cinths add beauty to 
the landscape in the 
Netherlands. 


and _ hya- 


Tests tor 
Middle and 
Upper Grades 


V. Supply the missing letters. 
1. han--r (a shelter for airplanes) 
2. q-—-—st (a search) 
3. f --iag — (leaves) 
4. r—pt—-e (a snake) 


VI. Arrange the words in each group in 


alphabetical order. 


bring attempt spent 
bright attract special 
bride attend speed 
brine attach speech 
brigade attest spend 


(For key, see page 83) 


An Arithmetic Test 


Lynn Holstein 


Teacher, Rural School, Hardman, West Virginia 


1. The part of a common fraction be- 
low the line is called the 

2. The part of a common 
above the line is called the 

3. Underline the proper fractions in 
the following group: “4, 3s, ° 
%, "He, “Fa. 

4. Underline the improper fractions in 
the following group: 4%, %%, °6, 5, !, 
%, Ya, Ne, “oe, Ne. 

§. A number made up of a whole num- 
ber and a fraction is called a 

6. Change to the lowest terms: “12, 


on 602, | 
iO, fms 


fraction 


, i S ‘ 
‘, Sy febyg fly 159 


Nas, 704, “tha, 

7. Change to improper fractions: 1%, 
313, $74, 82, 1%. 

8. Change each of the following frac- 


tions to a whole or a mixed number: 


“a, “hh, 
9. Add the following. 
a) %+% d) Aethe 
b) %s+% ec) 44-% 
c) +5 f) Mo+% 





x) 57% h) 3'%e 1) 4/0 
2'% 378 2712 

10. Subtract the following. 

a) *4—\i2 

b) +e $Y 

c) Ye- He 

d) 45-o ; 

e) 5% f) 14%6 g) 18% 
2) 87% 8s 





11. Multiply the following. 


a) 18X% ¢) 134 a Xz 
b) 16x% f) "%ooX4s 
c) 24xX% g) 241575 
d) *%X*%s5 hb) 6085"s 


i) G4XS'%X2N 

12. Divide the following. 
a) %4+-% d) 16-27% 
b) %+%% ec) 2% 374 
84 f) 374+2% 

g) 2568194+8 

(For key, see page 80) 
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An English Test 


Catherine Stiek 
Teacher, Wakenda Consolidated Schools, Wakenda, Missouri 


|. Classify each sentence as to use: declar- 


stive, interrogative, exclamatory, or im- 


perative. ; 

1. George Washington was the first 
president of the United States. 

2, What a beautiful flower that is! 

3. When do you plan to leave for New 
York? 

4. Brush your teeth every morning and 
night. 

5. Who won the football game? 

6. How beautiful the sunset is! 

7. Please bring me a glass of milk. 

§. New York is the largest city in the 
United States. 

9. Some of the boys are playing games 
under the apple tree. 


II. Classify cach sentence as to form: 
imple, compound, or complex. 

1. Trees are beautiful in autumn. 

2. If I make the coffee, will you make 
the sandwiches? 

3. We did not attend the football game 
on Thanksgiving Day because it snowed. 

4. lowa is a great corn-producing state, 
and Kansas grows much wheat. 

§. Mary laid the books and papers on 
the table. 

6. The boys played hard, but they lost 
the game. 

7. I can see a beautiful doll in the win- 
dow of the store. 

8. Mary hit the ball, and John ran to 
third base. 


Il. Underline the correct word within 
the parenthesis. 

|. She divided the apples (between, 
among) the three of us. 

2. Ruth will not go (without, unless) 
I go. 

3. The girl (give, gave) the boy his 
book. 

4. It always pays one to do his work 
(good, well). 

§. (Sit, Set) the vase on the shelf. 

6. My mother gave May and (me, I) 
some apples. 

7. She (lay, laid) the letter on the table. 

8. We did not know who you (was, 
Were) , 

9. Which of the two girls is the (taller, 
tallest) ? 

10. Jean (saw, seen) her just as she 
‘come, came) through the gate. 

ll. It is (she, her) whom we saw. 

12. The orange tasted (sweet, sweetly). 


J 
a Draw one line under each noun and 
wo lines under each verb. 


|. Our coach was happy when our 
‘chool won the game. 


2. Where is the story that you wrote? 
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3. When winter comes we shall go skat- 
ing. 

4. The girl whom you saw is my oldest 
sister. 

§. Has your story been corrected by 
the teacher? 

6. The dog will run home when he sees 
John. 

7. We will find 
pansies. 

8. The boy and girl will ride to school. 


roses, violets, and 


V. Draw one line under each adjective 
phrase and two lines under each adverbial 
phrase. 

1. The bird in the tree is a robin. 

2. The Eskimo lives in a cold country. 

3. Jefferson City is the capital of Mis- 
souri. 

4. Jane returned from her winter home 
in Florida. 

§. The flowers in the garden are beau- 
tiful this morning. 

6. John said that he would come in the 
morning. 

7. The girl with blue eyes is Mary. 

8. There are many beautiful buildings 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

(For key, see page 87) 


A Test on Holland 


Ethel M. Wilson 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Eden High School, Eden, New York 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word. 
1. Holland is than the ocean. 


2. are built to keep the water 
from flowing over the fields. 
3 pump the water out of the 


fields into the : 

4. Pumps run by steam and electricity 
are replacing the 

5. Every Friday is 
in Holland. 


market day 


6. The Dutch farmers have many 
cattle. 
7. The two-wheeled milk carts are 


drawn by 
8. Near Amsterdam one can see many 
on the canal. 
9. An important farm crop is R 


This test is based on a unit 
which appears on page 17. 





Windmills, a characteristic sight in Holland, 
help to reclaim the land and keep out the sea. 


Il. Underline the correct word or words 
within the parenthesis. 

1. A piece of land which the Dutch 
have reclaimed from the sea is called a 
(dike, delta, polder, shelf). 

2. Most Dutch homes are 
(wood, stone, brick, cement). 

3. The Dutch raise many (flower bulbs, 
oranges). 

4. For transporting goods to market the 
people use (trains, trucks, boats, horses 
and wagons). 


made of 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Holland is a low, level land. 

2. The people raise many sheep. 

3. All the people in Holland wear 
wooden shoes. 

4. The Dutch have built many dams to 
drain the land. 

5. In winter the canals are frozen, and 
many people skate on them. 


IV. Match the items in the first list with 
the items in the second list, writing after 
each number the letter of the correspond- 
ing phrase. 


1. dikes 

2. windmills 
3. canals 

4. dogs 

5. Amsterdam 
6. exports 


7. Rotterdam 
8. Utrecht 
a. water highways 
b. walls of earth and stone 
c. grind grain 
d. important market for products 
e. butter, cheese, eggs 
f. draw milk carts 
g. “city of spires” 
h. a Dutch seaport 
(For key, see page 79) 
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@ LUNCHES in the schoolroom! Why 

should we go to all this trouble just to 
feed a few children who won’t appreciate 
it anyway? Schoolteachers are seldom 
wrong; but if you are one who takes this 
attitude, you are wrong. 

Lunches prepared in the schoolroom are 
not trouble. Lunches should be served not 
only to satisfy hunger, but as a method of 
teaching. Make meal preparation a proj- 
ect, with the following as your objec- 
tives: 

1. Provide an adequate meal for all the 
pupils. 

2. Teach planning, selecting, and com- 
bining of foods. 

3. Give opportunity for wise choice in 
purchasing food. 

4. Create a liking for the correct foods. 

§. Give practice in budgeting time and 
money. 

6. Teach the child the value of money. 

7. Give opportunity for practical ap- 
plication of arithmetical principles. 

8. Provide an opportunity for practice 
in table manners and in the social graces. 

9. Form habits of cleanliness in food 
preparation. 

10. Motivate the study of important 
food industries. 

You will find that these objectives may 
be developed with more or less subject 
matter according to the age of the pupils 
with whom you are working. 

In order to provide an adequate meal, 
remember to include lots of milk, plenty 
of fruits and vegetables, and simple des- 
serts. Let two or three girls be responsible 
for planning the menus each week. Dis- 
cuss them with the other children. Such 
questions should arise as: Are they well 
balanced? Are they attractive and varied 
in taste, texture, and color? Can we af- 
ford them? Are they simple to prepare? 
Study the preparation of each food and 
assist the pupils in dividing and planning 
the work. If the discussion is complete, 
the children should be able to prepare the 


Brea, 


ios 
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Simple Lunches 





to Prepare in the Schoolroom 


MABEL U. BARNES 


Teacher of Home Economics, Bacon Academy, Colchester, Connecticut 


meals daily with only occasional supervi- 
sion by the teacher. With so much talk 
these days about consumer education, you 
can be right up to the minute by allowing 
the children to do the buying. Develop 
judgment and ability to make wise choices. 
Have them ask themselves: Shall I buy 
one large or two small cans of corn? Is 
there more waste in small, medium, or 
large prunes? 

Have you ever realized how many arith- 
metical problems a cook has to solve each 
day? Try doubling a recipe. For good 
practice in fractions, try dividing a recipe 
in half. When you are serving canned 
soups, vegetables, and fruits have the chil- 
dren measure the quantity contained in 
the size of can you are using and deter- 
mine the number of people it will serve. 
Keep a record of this information for 
use when making your next purchase of 
canned goods. When life situations arise, 
take advantage of their value in your 
teaching program. 

You have taught the children to work 
and play together. Now teach them to 









eat together. The lunch hour is a marvel- 
ous opportunity for practice in correct 
table manners, and for teaching the im- 
portance of cheerfulness at meals. 

When you have a unit on China, cook 
rice. Learn where it comes from, how it 
is prepared, what it costs. Learn to ap- 
preciate it. Learn to eat it. If the unit 
deals with transportation, study how fruits 
and vegetables are shipped. Eat more of 
them. If the unit is about farm life, you 
will find the children already interested in 
learning about the milk they drink each 
day, new and attractive ways of serving 
vegetables, and so on. 

If you are expecting a long list of uten- 
sils, you are going to be disappointed. | 
promised you that the meals would not be 
much trouble. First consider your cooking 
unit. Have you a wood or coal stove in 
your schoolroom? All you need is space 
for two kettles. If you do not have a 
stove that can be used for cooking, a port- 
able grill, with solid alcohol for fuel, will 
prove to be an adequate substitute. Such 
a grill is convenient and _ inexpensive. 
There are only nine other articles needed 
in preparing the lunches: 

two large mixing spoons 
one large bowl 
one large double boiler 
one large kettle 
one frying pan 
one paring knife 
one butcher knife 
. One Can opener 

Any of the menus included in this arti- 
cle can be prepared with this equipment. 
Let each child bring his own dishes and 
silver. 

You will have to do careful planning 
in regard to finance. The cost of these 
daily lunches should be kept at a mini- 
mum. The money necessary to carry 0m 
this project may be secured from various 
sources, depending on the community 11 
which you work. Sometimes there 1s 4 
local parent-teachers association, a We 
fare organization, a woman’s club, or 3 
grange which would be glad to sponso 
such a deserving project. Often a series 
of benefit entertainments given by th 
schoolchildren will raise enough money 
to serve these simple meals. In some 
communities each child will be able © 
pay for his own lunch, if the food % 
served at cost. (Continued on page ©) 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 








Each month Jessie Todd 
suggests ways of using 
our handwork creative- 
ly. Read her article in 
the front columns. See 
also her department of 
questions and answers 
on page 66. 


«| Ideas for Seasonal Handwork 


yuch FOR ALL GRADES 
-ded MABEL BETSY HILL 





@ THE windy days of March suggest a 

theme for handwork activities. Chil- 
dren flying kites, pranks of the wind, 
swiftly turning windmills, and many oth- 
er ideas will provide stimulation for the 
art period. 

Such art principles as color, design, and 
perspective may be taught in connection 
with the figures shown on these pages. 
Make the figures any size desired, use 
them singly, in (Please turn to next page) 
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groups, or in a repeat design; and make adaptations of 
posture, costume, and so on, to suit each decoration. 

These figures provide motifs for such handwork 
problems as window decorations, silhouettes, friezes, 
posters, and designs for book covers. For example, an 
interesting poster may be made with the figures of the 
children walking in the wind, arranging them so that 
one overlaps the other a trifle. Show clouds and fly- 
ing leaves. 

The tulip is always interesting in a repeat design, 
especially when the lovely tulip colors are used and 
alternated. Here it is shown as a cover for a portfolio. 
Notice that the back and the front corners of the port- 
folio are of plain paper, pasted on after the decorated 
paper is in place. Tulips furnish an effective design 
for wallpaper, or for paper which might be made 
later to wrap a May Day or Mother’s Day gift. Hand- 
made wrapping paper is always distinctive. 
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If you would like to decorate a plain lamp shade, use Dutch 
figures, such as those here, on transparent paper. For an effec- 
tive coloring scheme, the Dutch girl’s skirt may be blue, the 
apron dull yellow with blue checks at the top, and the cap and 
yoke white. The Dutch boy’s jacket and stockings may be red. 
Make the girl’s and the boy’s cheeks rosy, and the boy’s hair 
yellow. Their wooden shoes are yellow. These figures may be 
used together as shown on the poster; or alternately, as they are 
on the frieze. 

Other Dutch figures, in different poses, showing a variation 
in the colors of the costumes, may be used for a frieze. Wind- 
mills, a canal, boats, and tulips will add interest. Draw some 
of the windmills small, to indicate distance. You might color 
the grass green; the tulips red, pink, and yellow; the leaves 
green; and the windmills brown, Leave the water in the canal 
white. Pale blue wavy lines in the sky will suggest clouds. 
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Spring in the Schoolroom 


FOR ALL GRADES 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Canaan Rural School No. 5, Canaan, New York 














Do not fail to read Jessie 
Todd's article in the front 
columns for ideas for using 
our current handwork. 
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@ LAST March each of the windows in on the window, and then on these strips 
our schoolroom was decorated with a_i paste either real “pussies” or some cut 
scene showing a bluebird and pussy wil- from gray paper. We made borders of 
lows. We used drawing paper, which we crocuses for the blackboard. They can be 
painted on both sides, because we found cut from paper in appropriate colors, or 
that painted or crayon-colored window drawn on the blackboard with colored 
decorations fade less than those cut from chalk. They look very gay. 
colored paper. The bluebirds may be cut We were also interested in portraying 
freehand. To make the pussy willows, life in Holland. Our sand table showed 
cut long, thin strips of brown paper, paste aDutchscene. There (Continued on page 72) 
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Let the Children Paint Birds! 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE STEWARD 


Art Director, Haverford Township Schools, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
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B THE bird has always been a welcome 
subject to the children of the elemen- 
tary grades. Whether the bird is drawn in 
crayon or pencil, or done in colors with 
paint, it is a happy hour’s work looked 
forward to by the children. The water- 
color studies shown here, made in the 
third grade of Ernestine L. Jone, Manoa 
School, represent one means of the pupils’ 
expression of their love for birds. 

To create interest, birds are observed 
through many avenues, such as pictures, 
stories, and songs. 

As our schools have large playgrounds, 
the children have excellent opportunities 
to observe the habits of the birds that fre- 


quent the neighborhood. A tree outside 
a third-grade classroom was once chosen 
by a mother and father bird as a suitable 
place to build a nest. The teacher was 
enabled to observe with her class the daily 
habits of these birds, from the construc- 
tion of the home to the teaching of their 
family to fly. Every third-grade child in 
the school longed to be in that room. 

Lists of birds and their characteristics 
afford the children added information. 
When the interest is keen, each child is 
overjoyed to report the appearance of a 
different kind of bird. 

Colored pictures enrich the talks given 
by the teachers. Each third-grade teacher 
is furnished with an outline containing 
information about birds and trees seen in 


the neighborhood. (Continued on page 74) 
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An Episode in Holland 


THE MILK-CART DOG 
CHASES A CAT 


MABEL BETSY HILL ( 
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M@ THESE figures may be used for a sand-table scene. 

Fold on dotted lines to make them stand. You may 
like to follow these suggestions. Color houses yellow, 
pink, and tan; trimming and fence white; roofs and chim- 
neys red; and doors blue and green. Color dresses dark 
blue, red, green, or purple; aprons blue, tan, or green; the 
man’s and boy’s coats dark blue or red; and wooden shoes 
yellow. Make the milk cart yellow, the milk cans gray, 
the dog brown, and the harness red. The cheeses are 
orange, the sled blue, and the basket yellow. 
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Spring Activities in Art 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Chisholm, Minnesota 






















@ AS SPRING approaches, new ideas for figure representation are 

found. Freehand cutting of figures is fun when the child knows how 
to cut, and figure drawing becomes easy after a little practice with type 
figures. Some examples of these two kinds of art work, made by primary 
children, are shown on these pages. 

In the first lessons in figure cutting, I find it best to cut with the 
children, dictating the lesson, step by step. When they have finished 
cutting the first figure, the children are often disappointed. However, 
a little practice soon gives them confidence, and they approach the lesson 
in paper cutting with zest. 

Children roller skating, jumping rope, flying kites, rolling hoops, and 
so on, offer fine subjects for paper cutting. Such figures, when cut from 
black paper and mounted on a light, simple background, make attractive 
pictures, like those which are shown on these pages. 


Figure drawing in the primary grades presents a special prob- 
lem, because children in these grades usually have difficulty in 
measuring the ovals for figures. Have them practice with sim- 
ple figures in which the oval head is drawn first and the rest of 
the figure drawn from that, completely clothed. 

I have found that drawing a few type figures aids the pupils 
in making other figures in various positions. From the front- 
view figure, for ex xample, the child is able to picture a figure 
standing still, jumping rope, or saluting the flag, by merely 
changing the position of the arms and legs. From the side-view 
figure the child can draw people walking, running, batting 3 
ball, and so on. (See the sketches in the upper right corner of 
the opposite page.) After a little practice the children will think 
of many interesting variations of these figures. 
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@ THE daily newspaper has many uses 

after it has served the reading public, 
and becoming a source of craft material 
for schools is one of them. Also useful are 
discarded boxes and cartons. Such mate- 
rials make the foundations for the dolls 
and the windmill pictured here. 


DutcH DOoLts 


The little Dutch girl doll shown on this 
page is made from two single sheets of 
newspaper folded into quarters and rolled 
together. After rolling the paper so that 
it is about two inches in diameter, tie the 
roll at top and bottom. 

One sheet of newspaper rolled in the 
same way into a cylinder about one inch 
in diameter will make one half of the boy 
doll. Roll another sheet to match the first, 
and tie the cylinders together at the top 
and about where the doll’s hips come. 
Before fastening the cylinders, force a 
wedge of thickly folded paper between 
them to keep the legs separated. Use 
gummed paper to hold cylinders in place. 
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The arms for the dolls are made on wires 
thrust through the paper roll. Hands can 
be cut from paper and pasted to the ends 
of the wires. Older children can pad the 
arms and make the hands more carefully. 

Young children will find it easy to make 
the face on a piece of paper and paste it 
around the roll above the shoulders. Old- 
er children can cover the roll with a piece 
of light-colored silk-stocking or under- 
wear material, fastening it at the back and 
top of the head. They can then stencil or 
draw a face upon this material. 





Two Dutch Dolls and a Windmill 
Made from Paper 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 





The hair for the Dutch dolls is made of 


crepe paper. The boy’s hair is a three- 
inch circle of red-brown crepe paper fitted 
and pasted on the brows, with the balance 
folded in and ruffled slightly. The cap 
is simply a cylinder of construction p4 
per fitted to the head. When the cap 
pulled down, the crepe-paper hair is rather 
effective. 

The hair of the girl doll is made from 
a strip of crepe paper twelve inches long 
and wide enough to reach from her fore- 
head and cover the (Continued on page 70) 
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Decorated Plant Sticks 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


B THIS handwork is suitable for any season of the year. In spring 
and summer, plant sticks may be used in gardens or in window 
boxes, and in winter they may be used to support slender house plants. 
The designs shown here may be made larger or smaller by squaring 
off the paper as indicated, and then drawing the design accordingly. 
With a coping saw or a pocketknife, cut the designs from scraps of 
wood, one fourth to one half of an inch in thickness. Fasten the 
designs to sticks, which may be flat strips of half-inch white pine or 
half-inch dowel sticks. The latter, being round, must have a flat sur- 
face cut with a pocketknife to rest against the cutout design. Twenty 
inches is a good average length for the sticks. Each stick should be 
trimmed to a point at its lower end. 
House paint or enamel is an absolute necessity for finishing the plant 
sticks. The pupil may use any bright colors that he wishes for the 
designs, if he keeps the sticks a rather subdued green or brown. 
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How to Draw Children 
Flying Kites 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 


University of Chicago 


B ON THIS page are steps in drawing 
three children who are flying kites. 
From these you can learn to draw others 
whose positions vary a little from the ones 
shown here. 
Drawing the first boy— 
This boy stands holding his kite string. 
Make a circle for his head. 
Make a dent for his nose and forehead. 
Make a line for the hair, and another 
for the ear. Add a dot for the eye. 
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Draw three lines to represent a shirt 
or sweater, slanting them to show that he 
is leaning backward. 

Draw the right trouser leg. The lines 
slant like the front line of his shirt. Make 
two more lines for the leg, slanting them 
like the trouser leg. Add the foot. 

Next draw the left leg and foot. The 
leg slants backward. Notice that the 
space between the legs is shaped like a 
wigwam or triangle. 


Add lines to show the socks and shoes. 
Draw the arms. Notice that his left hand 
is nearly as high as his head. Make ovals 
for hands. 

Drawing the second boy— 

This boy is running with his kite. 

Draw a circle for his head. Draw a line 
at the bottom of the circle for his shoul- 
ders. Then draw the sides of his sweater. 

Fill in the circle to represent his hair 
or his cap, because you see him from the 
back. Draw the belt line, and then lines 
to show his left trouser leg. 

Notice that the lines of the leg from 
the knee to the foot slant downward 
toward the right. Draw the left foot. 

Draw the right trouser leg. Then add 
the rest of the leg, (Continued on page 70) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


O Pus-sy Wil-lows, don’t you know Fur 


don’t you change ? Spring is here; We'd 


with a__ know - ing lit - tle smile, 





think we'd 


rath - er wait 
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PROGRAM MATEF 
FOR ALL GRADES 





coats are out of sea - son? Why 


like to know your_ rea - son. Then 


all to - geth - er, “We 


a - while, We don’t quite trust the a . Ss. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


(Mave 


MY WAY FOR ARBOR DAY 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I cannot dig a great big hole 
And set a tree into it, 

But I can make a little hole 
And I am going to do it. 


Then in that little hole [ll drop 
This acorn brown and shiny, 

And that way I can plant a tree 
Although I am so tiny. 


THE RETURN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


A new note of joy from the orchard, 
A glimpse of a vest reddish-brown, 

A little gray head cocked sideways— 
Sir Robin has come back to town. 


He seems to be glad that I notice, 
As I watch for his lady’s gray gown, 
And call out to others in gladness, 
“Sir Robin has come back to town.” 


Though Winter is ruddy and jolly, 

Miss Spring is the maid of renown— 

And our hearts sing a glad song of wel- 
come 

When the Robins have come back to 
town. 


WHY AM I GLAD? 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Why am I glad when March winds blow? 
Can’t you guess? Don’t you know? 
Why, March winds toss my kite so high 
It seems like an eagle in the sky. 


And March winds drive the white clouds 
sO 

They look like sheep or drifts of snow. 

They turn the windmills and play such 
jokes 

As blowing off hats from common folks. 


Why am I glad when March winds blow? 

For all of these reasons. Besides, I know 

That the winds of March are the wings of 
spring, 

And soon we'll have flowers and birds that 
sing. 


rod _ 


WATER IS A LOVELY THING 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


Water is a lovely thing— 
Dark and ripply in a spring, 
Black and quiet in a pool, 

[n a puddle brown and cool; 
[In a river blue and gray, 

In a raindrop silver gray, 

In a fountain flashing white, 
In a dewdrop crystal bright; 
In a pitcher frosty cold, 

In a bubble pink and gold; 
In a happy summer sea 

Just as green as green can be; 
In a rainbow far unfurled, 
Every color in the world; 

All the year from spring to spring, 
Water is a lovely thing. 


MAKE HASTE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Chis is an age of hurry, 
This is the time of speed; 
Yet for much of our hasting 
There really is no need. 


Make haste, but do it wisely! 
Make haste aright to live; 

Make haste to lighten burdens, 
Make haste kind words to give. 


Make haste to learn the lessons 
Of every passing day; 

Make haste to make your schooldays 
The kind of days that pay. 


Make haste to make the utmost 
Of opportunity; 
Make haste to make your future 


The best that it can be. 


MY KITE 


REGINA ALBERT 


My kite is like a dancing leaf, 
Painted with colors fair; 

It floats and dives, then rises high, 
And seems to swim in air. 

It looks so high above the earth, 
So glad and gay and free, 

But at my lightest guiding touch, 
It turns and comes to me. 





WELCOME TO SPRING 


ELIZABETH HUTCHISON 
(Tune: “Long, Long, Ago’’) 


Gone are the snowdrifts, so icy and deep, 

Welcome to spring, welcome to spring. 

Flow’rets are waking from long winter’s 
sleep; 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 

Birds now return from their home in the 
south; 

Nature is stirring, within and without, 

Winter is soon put entirely to rout; 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 


First, little crocus will peep through the 
ground, 

Welcome to spring, welcome to spring. 

Next, yellow jonquils will soon be around; 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 

Down by the creek pussy willows awake, 

Wild creatures too, from the naps that 
they take; 

Birds fill the air with the songs that they 
make. 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 


Soon will the bushes be covered with 
green, 

Welcome to spring, welcome to spring. 

Buds and then blossoms are everywhere 
seen. 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 

Out in the fields little lambs are at play; 

Near by are children, so happy and gay; 

Warm, mellow sunshine has now come to 
stay. 

Welcome to spring, to the spring. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


Pussy willows in their gray 

Furry coats all seem to say: 
“Spring is coming, little friends, 

Winter’s going far away.” 


THE GROCERY STORE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


When we are playing grocery store, 
A busy clerk am I. 

How shall I wait on all the folk 
Who come my goods to buy? , 


The people like our grocery store, 
Our shop is neat and bright, 

And when I serve the customers 
I’m always most polite. 


Some come for eggs, and some for milk, 
And some want bread or cheese. 

What fun to ask, “And are you next?” 
Or, “What will you have, please?” 
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PEOPLE WITH TWO FACES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
An Exercise for Two Girls and Two Boys 


ALL (in unison) — 
Some people have two faces, 
Although this may seem queer; 
Now if you listen closely 
About it you shall hear. 


FIRST GIRL— 
[ met a girl at school one day 
Whose face with smiles was fair; 
But when I saw her in her home, 
’Fore she knew I was there, 
She wore a diff’rent kind of face; 
’Twas cross and full of pouts; 
Now could she be the girl I’d met? 
I really had my doubts! 


FIRST BOY— 

I know a little boy who wants 
To have his own sweet way, 

And if things go to suit him, then 
His face is bright and gay. 

But if he can’t do as he likes 
He grumbles and complains, 

And Las a face that looks much like 
The clouds before it rains. 


SECOND BOY— 
I know a boy who has a face 
He wears when he’s at play; 
It is a jolly, laughing face, 
The kind that ought to stay. 
But when he has to do some work 
He scowls with all his might— 
His face, that was so sunny, now 
Is quite a sorry sight. 


SECOND GIRL— 

My grandma says she knew a girl 
Who used to change about 

Her pleasant and her ugly face, 
Her sunshine and her pout; 

But by and by the ugly face 
Was fastened on so tight 

She had to wear it on and on 
Through ev’ry day and night. 


ALL (in unison) — 

It’s bad to have two faces— 
They get you into trouble; 
It’s best to have a pleasant face, 

And not an ugly double. 


FLYING KITES 


ALICE THORN FROST 


Up and up, then down and down, 
On a breezy day, 

Jolly kites in colors fine 
Proudly sail away. 

Each is held, how wonderful! 
By a slender string. 

Children’s laughter, darting kites, 
Make a day of spring. 
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WHO'D FORGET? 


NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 


When March is going, going, 
To robins’ gay farewell, 
And April, blossomsladen, 
Is close to hill and dell; 


When March is going, going, 
Oh, none would have her stay, 

But who'd forget to thank her 
For preparing April’s way? 


SPRING IS COMING 


DOROTHY HEVENER 


March has warmed the icy blasts, 
And the wintertime is past. 


Now we hear the robins sing— 
Happy harbingers of spring. 


Little buds will wake from sleep, 
And from the ground their faces peep. 


Do you know why all is gay? 
Spring is not so far away. 


MARCH 


MILDRED PITTINGER 


You’re loud, 
You’re noisy, 
A blustery old chap! 
You whistle, 
You moan, 
You tear at my cap! 


You blow, 
You scowl, 
But, March, you are fair! 
Part lion, 
Part lamb, 
Now spring’s in the air! 


BE KIND TO WORDS 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 
A Language Exercise for Six Children 


LEADER— 
Each year there are days 
Or whole weeks set aside 
For hobbies or virtues 
In which we take pride. 


But | would suggest 
This idea, if I may, 

A “Be Kind to Words” 
For observance each day. 


To point out this need 

We are bringing to view 
Some much abused words 
With their message to you. 


FIRST CHILD (with placard on which the 

word FUNNY is printed) — 

I am the word “funny.” I like to be 
used 

To describe something laughable, but I’m 
abused 

When things that are singular, odd, queer, 
or quaint 

Are said to be funny—please note my 
complaint. 


SECOND CHILD (with placard on which 
the word SAW is printed) — 
Please let me stand all by myself 
As the past tense of “‘see.” 
I do not need “have,” “has,” or “had” 
In company with me. 


THIRD CHILD (with placard on which 
the letters ING are printed) — 
I am a part of many words: 
A suffix—that’s my name. 


[ am so often mispronounced 
I really must complain. 


In talking or in singing 

Do you do this to me: 

Cut me off short, say “singin’ ”? 
Oh, please pronounce my “g.” 


FOURTH CHILD (with placard on which 
an apostrophe is printed)— 
I am the good apostrophe. 
I’m used to take the place 
Of letters that you may omit 
To hurry up your pace. 


FIFTH CHILD (with placard on which 
the words DON’T and DOESN’T are 
printed )— 

It does seem queer that folks will say 
“It don’t,” for no one would 

Say “It do not” for “It does not,” 
And so I think we should 


Be kind to “don’t” and “doesn’t.” 
Please let us vow we won’t 
Neglect to say “It doesn’t,” 

And never say “It don’t.” 


LEADER— 
These are a few examples and 
I’m sure that you have heard 
A lot of other errors 
As equally absurd. 


So won’t you, please, be kind to words, 
For it is strange, but true, 

It’s easier for us to speak 

Correctly if you do. 
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Che Wind's 


GEOGRAPHY 


CSSOVI 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ERNESTINE HORVATH 


and 


FLORENCE HORVATH 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JERRY—A boy in school clothes. 

WIND—A boy with gay mittens, cap, 
and scarf. He carries an umbrella and a 
traveling bag on which are big labels with 
the words North, South, East, West. 

DUTCH BoY—A boy in Dutch attire of 
full trousers and wooden shoes. 

AMERICAN GIRL—A girl in school 
clothes, carrying 2 cardboard on which are 
pasted or drawn seeds of thistle, elm, ash, 
tulip tree, and others which the wind 
scatters abroad. 

CHINESE BOY—A boy in a long robe, 
carrying a gay kite. 

GIRL OF INDIA—A girl in a dress of a 
pretty color, wearing over her head a thin 
scarf of contrasting color, and jewels, 
which may be chains of colored paper. 

CHILD OF THE SAHARA—A girl or boy 
in a hooded cloak. 


STAGE SETTING 


The backdrop shows a window and a 
large map of the world. At the left is a 
door. The furniture, consisting of a table 
with a chair beside it, and low shelves with 
books on them, does not obstruct the view 
of the map. Jerry stands at the window, 


looking out. He holds a book. 


THE Pray 


JERRY—My, but it is windy! (Laughs.) 
Mr. Wind is playing pranks today! He 
has just blown away a man’s hat. Oh, he 
will not get it, for Mr. Wind is rolling it 
right down the street! (Laughs; drops 
book.) Well (stooping to pick it up), 
this reminds me that I must study my 
geography lesson. I can’t stand here all 
afternoon watching the pranks of the 
wind—much as I'd like to! 

(Seats himself in chair, opens book, and 


yawns. His head nods. His book falls, 
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but it does not disturb him. The door 
rattles.) 
WIND (outside)—Let me in! I’m the 


wind! Let mein! (Door rattles again.) 

yeRRY (awakening suddenly)—Who? 
What? (Picks up book, holding it close 
as he looks at door in fright. Door con- 
tinues to rattle. Jerry tiptoes toward it, 
opens it suddenly, and the Wind comes 
rushing in.) 

WIND—I’m the wind. I’ve come to 
visit the boy who likes to watch me. Are 
you the boy? 

JERRY—Y-yes. I am Jerry. But are 
you really the wind? Am I dreaming? 

winb—Of course I am the wind. Jerry, 
[ heard you say you liked to watch my 
pranks. I also heard you say you had to 
study a geography lesson. Now, wouldn’t 
you like to learn my geography lesson? 

JERRY—Do you have something to do 
with geography? 

winp—I do. I blow in every country 
in the world. In some places I do strange, 
interesting things! 

JERRY—We’ve been studying about the 
equator. 

wiIND—Oh, Jerry! (Shakes his head.) 
Around the equator, on the water at least, 
I never can seem to blow briskly. It is the 
one part of the world where I seem too 
lazy to stir the air. The region around the 
equator where I do not blow is called the 
doldrums. It is unpleasant and hot and 
cloudy in the doldrums, because I never 
blow briskly there. 

yerrY—I'll remember the doldrums. 

WIND (going to map)—But north and 
south of the doldrums I work busily. 
Those are the regions of the trade winds. 
The trade winds blow steadily all the year 
round. In this section, the sky is almost 
always blue and the air clear. (Points to 
regions of trade winds with umbrella.) 

JERRY—But why are they called trade 
winds? That is an odd name. 




















WwIND—Well, long ago, when ships had 
sails, my trade winds helped merchants 
who sent things over the oceans. The 
ships sailed quickly and safely where the 
trade winds blew. This was helping trade, 
of course. But the real reason they were 
called trade winds was because “trade” 
used to mean “path,” and these winds al- 
ways blow in the same direction, as if they 
followed a path. 

JERRY—Now I understand. 

wIND—And now I must use magic to 
continue my geography lesson. (Faces 
door and lifts umbrella. Door opens and 
the children of different lands file in.) 

CHILDREN—We have come from far 
and near to tell you about the things 
which the wind does. 

DUTCH BOoY—In my land, Holland, the 
wind turns our windmills. We love the 
wind. It is our useful friend. 

AMERICAN GIRL—In America, as in 
other lands, the wind helps to scatter seeds 
far and wide so that new trees and flow- 
ers may grow. Here, Jerry, are some of 
the seeds which the wind scatters about. 
(Shows Jerry and the audience the card 
which she holds.) 

CHINESE BOY—In China, the wind sends 
aloft our kites. If it were not for the 
wind, we could not have our happy hours 
of fun. Do you fly kites, Jerry? 

JERRY—Yes, I certainly do! 

CHINESE BoY—Then let us shake hands. 
(Jerry starts to extend right hand. Chi- 
nese Boy puts hands together and shakes 
his clasped hands up and down. Jerr) 
smiles and does likewise.) . 

GIRL OF INDIA—Jerry, in faraway India, 
my land, the wind does something whic 
you will think is very, very queer! Dur- 
ing our winter, the wind blows always 
from the northeast. Month after month it 
blows from this direction, and there is 
rain. We call this the dry or winter mon- 
soon. In summer, the (Continued on page 7!) 
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A i to Spring 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PAGES FROST 
KING WINTER SNOW 
SEVERAL CHILDREN—Dressed in win- 
ter sports costumes when play begins; 
later in warm-weather clothes. 
FLOWERS—Girls in flower costumes. 
FIRST SUN—A small boy witle a small 
cardboard sun. 
SECOND SUN—A _ medium-sized boy 
with a medium-sized cardboard sun. 
THIRD SUN—A large boy with a large 
cardboard sun. 
RAINDROPS—Four small children, in 
shredded gray cambric costumes. 
sPRING—A tall girl. 
BUTTERFLIES, BEES, 
many as desired. 


COURTIERS 


AND BIRDS—As 


SETTING 


Somewhat in the background there is a 
throne upon which is seated King Winter. 


A MUSICAL PLAY FOR ALL GRADES 


EBBA W. BRENNER 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Homecroft School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Gathered about him are his Courtiers, 
Frost and Snow, and Children dressed in 
winter sports costumes. On each side of, 
and in front of, the throne are the Flow- 
ers, huddled under sheets which represent 
snow. Pages are stationed in the fore- 
ground at either end of the stage. They 
speak transitional verses between songs. 


THE PLay 


PAGES— 

A monarch cruel and bold 
His wintry sway doth hold. 

KING WINTER (stands and sings the first 
stanza of the song, “The King of Winter.” 
Music for the song appears on this page. 
If desired, the song may be sung, with 








THE KING OF WINTER 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
BY 
EBBA W. BRENNER 
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slight variations, to the tune of the chorus 
of “Yankee Doodle.” )— 

Oh, I’m the King of Winter, 

I’m fearless and I’m cruel, 

I'll bite the nose and toes of him 

Who dares dispute my rule. 

(As the Children join in the chorus, 
First Sun, holding cardboard sun in front 
of his face, advances timidly toward King 
Winter, but he does not get very far. The 
Children laugh and sing.) 

CHILDREN (sing)— 

So, ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
Who dares dispute his rule! 

(Then they all blow lustily and send 
First Sun off the stage.) 

KING WINTER (sings)— 

Oh, I’m the King of Winter, 

I rule with Frost and Snow; 

I freeze the lakes and rivers o’er, 
And make the North Wind blow! 

(Second Sun enters. _ He, also, is sent 
away by the Children after the chorus.) 

CHILDREN (sing)— 

So, ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
He makes the North Wind blow! 

KING WINTER (sings)— 

Oh, I’m the King of Winter; 

My reign shall last the year; 

T’ll ne’er give up my precious throne 
To any person here! 

(Third Sun comes in boldly and ad- 
vances slowly but surely. The Children, 
feeling very warm, start taking off their 
wraps and wiping the perspiration from 
their faces. Snow, Frost, and King Win- 
ter begin to wilt and have to be helped off 
the stage by the Children as they sing 
wearily.) (Continued on page 80) 





Oh, I’m the King of Win - ter, I’m fear - less and I’m cruel, 


I'll bite the 
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nose and 
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toes of him Who dares dis - pute my rule. 


So, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
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ha, ha, ha! 


Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! Who dares dis - pute his rule! 
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Episode II1—The Indi- 
ans sing, and Mother 
Nature listens, while 





the children sleep. 








T. 
T. 
R- 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES TA 
JOHN STINE Vv. 
Teacher of Speech, Lowell School, | 
Tulsa, Oklahoma DRL 
Te H: 
¢ Tis _— ° ovestyy IN PANTOMIME 
@ PANTOMIME, which is one of the One child suggests that they might act T. 
most instinctive vehicles for convey- it out. Another child criticizes this sug- NaRRATION 
ing thought, might be explained as the _ gestion by saying that the audience should Each episode is to be pantomimed after Th 
response of the body to a created, or an know the number of years in which the Mother Nature has spoken. . 
imagined, stimulus. It is the communica- trees were cut down wastefully. Various picsod 
tion of ideas and emotions by means of | members of the class find even more facts Episode I TAI 
bodily expression. which it would be impossible to convey MOTHER NATURE—At the time when 
Although pantomime may be carried by means of pantomime. Finally one the white people first came to America, Vv. 
on with or without accompanying speech, pupil says that he thinks it would be nec- _ three fourths of our big country was cov- _ 
it is found that the spoken word, when it essary to have someone tell the synopsis of — ered with tall trees. | 
is combined with pantomime, causes the the story while the other players act it (The children sit down at side of stage 
thought to become more emphatically ex- out without talking. and fall asleep.) 
pressed. “Who should the speaker be?” the E bis 
Pantomime is not only a medium for — teacher questions. ‘pisode II 
y q 
individual development, but it should They finally agree that Mother Nature MOTHER NATURE—The Indians were 
prove to be an aid in making the various might be an appropriate character for careful about fires. 
school subjects more vital and interesting. this part. (Indians appear. They seat themselves 
For instance, let us see how this medium The class is then asked to tell what they and sing “Indian Lullaby.”) | 
might be useful in the study of the his- _ believe to be a suitable first episode. An wisode III ' 
tory of forestry. imaginative pupil suggests that two chil- Episode 
~ a a dren might be lost in the woods. Someone MOTHER NATURE—It was a terrible 
PLANNING THE PANTOMIME else suggests they sit down to rest while thing for them to have their shelter and : 
When the pupils have spent the period Mother Nature is telling them the story their scanty store of foods and skins de- Tt 
of time necessary to the discussion and of forestry. During the narrative, the  stroyed by fire. TR 
study of the history of forestry, they are __ rest of the cast can carry out by means of (Two Indians drag another Indian 
ready to use for a dramatic activity the bodily expression the thought which is into the scene, and by signs tell that R. 
information which they have acquired. being narrated. their captive has set fire to the bushes 
However, it is necessary to obtain a sum- After more questioning similar to that in the distance. Ta 
mary of the material before the actual above, the class finally develops the fol- An Indian Chief walks up to the cap- Vv 
planning of the program is commenced. lowing episodes for the pantomime. "tive and shakes his head disapprovingly. 
Pupils should be guided most carefully The Chief then places his hand on th DRUI 


when choosing the essential factors which 
constitute the synopsis of the material to 
be used. 

Then the children may be asked to 
suggest some manner in which the infor- 
mation may be presented as a silent dram- 
atization. In our sixth-grade class, the 
following procedure was used. 

“If the performance is to be in panto- 
mime, how are we to convey the meaning 
of the material to the audience?” the 
teacher asks, 
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INTRODUCTION OF PANTOMIME 


Two children are walking in the woods 
and are greeted by Mother Nature, who 
invites them to sit down and rest for a 
little while. 

Speaking aloud, the children tell Moth- 
er Nature that they think the forest is 
beautiful, and that they have strayed too 
far and now are lost and tired. 

Mother Nature speaks aloud to them, 
asking them to sit down, and she will tell 
them something about the forests. 


dishonored Indian’s shoulder, which sig- 
nifies forgiveness. ) 


Episode IV 


MOTHER NATURE—The white men who 
came to America could not live in t 
woods as the Indians lived. They needed 
wood for building homes, fences, bridge 
ships, furniture, and tools. They chop 
down trees to make fields for raising £ 
plants, and in order to have pastures 10 
horses and cattle. (Continued on page © 
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A Wooden-Shoe Waltz 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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SEND TODAY FOR SCHOOL SIZE Ch 


The 
bff sent Dantifnce ~Coolne Refredit 
1M. Hesson Product 


ACTUAL SIZE 


REE | 











40¢ 
50¢ 


60¢ FOR FIVE DOZEN 
10¢ FOR EACH ADDITIONAL DOZEN ) 


WITH THESE CANS: 


GP ORAL HYGIENE CHARTS jor your entire class—one 


for each and every pupil. 


> 


2: STARS OF MERIT one for each and every pupil. 


These attractive, substantial stars are gold-colored. 


You can give them to your pupils at the end of the 


Oral Hygiene Project. 








OW MCKESSON & ROBBINS for 
N the first time offers teachers 
special school-size cans of CALOX 
Tooth Powder for each pupil in your 
classroom. Each of these cans con- 
tains enough Calox Tooth Powder 
to last for several weeks. 

One can for each of your children 
will enable you to start the child 
off towards a perfect dental rec- 
ord. No better way to promote good 
teeth than to instill the Calox Tooth 
Powder habit at an early age. Calox 
is a fine, safe tooth powder, made ac- 
cording to latest dental findings. It 
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is also very economical so that it is 
the ideal dentifrice for family use. 


FREE CHARTS AND BADGES 


So that you may have complete ma- 
terial with which to start your Oral 
Hygiene Project, we offer you FREE 
ORAL HYGIENE CHARTS with attrac- 
tive, colored MERIT STARS for each 
pupil. Each chart contains instruc- 
tions for brushing the teeth and a 
record for four weeks. STARS may be 
given as awards to your pupils at 
the end of the fourth week. 

You will also get a letter offering 


OFFERED TO TEACHERS onty—Al LESS THAN COS 


15¢ FOR ONE DOZEN ) 
30¢ FOR TWO DOZEN 

FOR THREE DOZEN 
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Oral Hygiene Project. 
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PAINTING SOAP CARVINGS 


MARY H. BAKER 


@ WITHIN the last few years soap 

carving has become very popular as a 
means of art expression in the grades. 
When these soap carvings are used in con- 
nection with sand-table work or as a gift 
to be taken home, children often wish to 
color them. Many paints have been tried 
on the carvings, but the most effective re- 
sults are obtained from a preparation made 
by dissolving sealing wax in denatured 
alcohol. (The teacher herself should make 
this paint. ) 

It is advisable to powder the sealing wax 
first, and then add enough alcohol to more 
than cover the powder. Stir or shake the 
mixture every few hours during the school 
day. It will take at least two days to pre- 
pare a satisfactory solution. Apply two 
or three coats of paint. Bronze sealing 
wax makes a very effective finish. 


A GEOGRAPHY TEST 


WILLAMAE HAWKINS 


@ IT IS often hard to hold children’s 

interest in geography. The following 
device has proved helpful to my geogra- 
phy classes. 

After studying a continent carefully, 
make little cutout notebooks in the shape 
of the continent studied. Then let the 
children see how quickly they can fill one 
of the books. Give them a list of required 
material to place in the book, as follows: 

Page 1—map of physical divisions. 

Page 2—map of peninsulas and chief 
rivers. 

Page 3—map of boundaries. 

Page 4—map of political divisions. 

Page 5—map of chief products. 

The balance of the book could contain 
brief discussions on certain high points for 
the pupils to remember. 

This work does not take the place of 
the ordinary tests given to check work 
during the entire study of the continent. 
The children enjoy this activity as much 
as they would enjoy a new game. 
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TEACHERS 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 


AN ADJECTIVE GAME 


ANN MARTIN HOLMES 


@ IN TEACHING parts of speech to 
my sixth grade, I have found that a 
matching game is useful in teaching ad- 
jectives. Two sets of cards are distrib- 
uted, one half of the class getting cards 
with a single noun on them and the other 
half receiving cards with three adjectives. 
The game begins with one child giving 
orally the noun on his card. The children 
with the adjective cards try to match the 
noun. For example, the noun might be 
“church.” This noun could be matched 
any number of times, as, for instance, 
“The gray stone church,” “The big white 
church,” “The lovely new church.” Oth- 
er nouns may be given. The same adjec- 
tive cards may be used again and again to 
match the nouns as they are read, provided 
the adjectives are suitable. 

The children may make the cards them- 
selves. The game may be varied by 
having the pupils complete the sentences 
(without further cards), as, “The gray 
stone church is on the corner.” 

The value of this game is twofold. It 
provides a pleasant drill, showing adjec- 
tives in relation to nouns, and it is an ex- 
ercise in selecting suitable adjectives to 
modify specific nouns. 


“WEARING OF THE GREEN” 


FLORENCE WOOD 


@ MY PUPILS so enjoy celebrating St. 

Patrick’s Day that we used some of 
our free periods in March one year in pre- 
paring for the day. The girls made clothes- 
pin dolls, each one having a green dress, 
apron, and cap. 

During this time each of the boys made 
a papier-maché pig and tied a green rib- 
bon around its neck. 

On March 17 we devoted’a period to an 
exchange of items that we had read about 
the Emerald Isle. We also sang some Irish 
songs. 
pigs home as souvenirs, and were happy 
that they had celebrated the day. 


The children took their dolls and 





LANGUAGE MOTIVATION 


CAROL ANN HOYT 


@ IN ORDER to awaken an interest in 
language lessons, I tried this simple 
but very effective device. 

In the front of the room I hung an 
Audubon Bird Chart. After discussing 
the different birds pictured on the chart, 
I read from the paper manual which ac- 
companies the chart the story of the bird 
about which the children knew most. 
Then each pupil wrote a story on that 
bird. I wrote the name of the bird on the 
blackboard and also a few words contained 
in the story with which the children were 
not familiar. Then I passed from desk to 
desk giving help to poor spellers. 

After the lesson, I corrected the papers 
and selected the best one to be rewritten. 
When this paper was finished, it was hung 
on the blackboard near the chart. I fas- 
tened a long piece of colored crepe paper 
one-fourth inch wide to the bird’s bill 
with adhesive tape. The other end of the 
crepe paper “ribbon” was secured in the 
paper fastener holding the composition. 
Some of the children said the bird was 
carrying a worm in its bill. 

Every child was interested in this lan- 
guage work, and the interest continued 
until the close of school. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have bees 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y: 


—7, 
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OUR READING CLUB 


HARRIETT L. DANFORD 


B THE reading abilities in my fourth 
grade vary greatly. In order to give 
more time to those needing help and to 
provide for those apt pupils who are al- 
ways through with assignments first, we 
have established a reading club. The 
members of the club are the children who 
have found time to look in supplementary 
readers for stories which they enjoy, and 
which they think the class will enjoy, 
preferably those dealing with some unit 
being studied. The child must be sure 
that he is able to pronounce each word 
correctly before he reads the story to the 
class. After he has read his story aloud, 
the class discusses what is good about his 
reading or what he can do to improve it. 
For recognition, a chart has been placed 
on the bulletin board with the name of 
each club member. The space following 
his name is ruled off in squares. After 
the child has read his story, he colors his 
square according to a scale decided on— 
red for Indian stories, blue for sea stories, 
and so forth. One period a week is given 
to the class for free reading. 


A BALANCED MEAL 


PAULINE MOSS 


—E THE following device helped me in 

teaching the kinds of foods to my 
fifth-grade health class. It also made a 
good exhibit for the county fair. | 

Two boards, twenty inches long and 
five inches wide, were painted bright blue. 
One was placed across the other and nailed 
so that they were exactly balanced. 

Five dolls from eight to ten inches tall 
were drawn, colored brightly, pasted on 
cardboard, and cut out. Props were at- 
tached to them so that they could be made 
tostand up. One doll represented a school 
girl; she stood in the center where the 
boards crossed. The other four dolls, 
placed one on each of the four ends of the 
boards, were: a policeman in a blue suit 
trimmed with orange; a knight in black 
amor with a red plume and banner; a 
yellow-haired fairy wearing a green dress; 
and a brownie in a green and brown suit. 
The policeman held a round sign which 
read, “Regulator Foods.” The brownie 
carried a ball on which was written, “Go 
Materials.” On the knight’s banner, 
“Iron Foods” was written; and the sign 
which the fairy carried read, “Growth 
and Repair Materials.” 

Pictures of the foods which were classed 
under each division were cut out of maga- 
zines and pasted on cardboard. Props 
Were attached to the cutouts and they 
Were pasted in groups on the boards in 
front of the proper doll. For example, 
Pictures of raisins, oranges, and carrots 
Were placed in front of the knight. 
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COLORFUL LABELS 


JULIA POWELL 


BH COLLECT labels from canned goods. 

These brightly colored pictures of 
fruits and vegetables have many uses. The 
label paper is of a quality that may be cut 
easily, and takes paste readily. 

Tastefully grouped and spaced, and 
mounted on neutral paper, the cutout 
fruit pictures make attractive borders. 
Bowls and baskets cut from colored paper 
and “filled” with these cutout fruits and 
vegetables are very effective. The pic- 
tures are also very suitable for illustrating 
booklets, charts, word cards, blackboard 


work, and so forth. 


A PENMANSHIP METHOD 


AGNES SHIMON 
H BECAUSE penmanship is often an 


unpopular subject, variations in teach- 
ing it are required. I have found the fol- 
lowing method effective. On penmanship 
paper I write interesting sentences about 
four or five lines apart. I form my letters 
with care, and therefore my specimen of 
writing is good. The children fill in each 
empty line with the sentence above it. 
They then try very hard to make their 
writing look like the sentence which I have 
written. 

Each day the children look forward to 
their penmanship papers, eager to see 
whether they will be able to read the sen- 
tences and to make an exact copy. They 
are proud of any improvement made and 
any recognition they secure. 


AN HONOR SEAT 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


@ HAVING a quick-tempered pupil, I 

brought a movable seat for segrega- 
tion purposes. Before occupancy, many 
of the pupils begged for the privilege to 
sit in it. With this as a new idea, I made 
the seat into an “honor” seat. 

A pupil was permitted to sit in this seat 
a whole day if his name were on the black- 
board for an outstanding achievement, 
not necessarily perfect. The pupils did 
not know what this achievement would 
be. This gave the dull pupil just as good 
an opportunity as the bright one. There- 
fore, all pupils were eligible. 

The names of the winners for the pre- 
vious day were written on a side black- 
board together with the achievement. 
When the pupils came in the morning, 
they would glance at the blackboard and 
the one chosen would move into the honor 
seat. If there were several names, the pu- 
pils took their turns without being re- 
minded by the teacher. 

Most of the time the seat was in the 
front of the room, facing the front. Oc- 
casionally, it was moved elsewhere or faced 
the class. 

Some of the outstanding achievements 
were: perfect attendance the first term, 
good self-control (of quick-tempered 
child or whisperers), perfection in some 
particular test, very good posture in pen- 
manship, an improvement in a_ poor 
writer’s penmanship, an extra bit of effort 
in one’s poor subject, or a particular ob- 
jective that I very much wished all of the 
pupils to accomplish. 


BIRD STUDY 


ETHEL M. BROWN 


BH MAKING panels of birds on the back 

of oilcloth aroused in my pupils a 
great interest in bird study. We cut 
strips of oilcloth 9” x 35”. Each strip 
was divided into sections 7” x 9”, First 
we traced the bird on lightweight type- 
writing paper, making it actual size. We 
then blackened the back of the drawing 
and transferred it to the oilcloth by going 
over the outlines with a sharp pencil. The 
bird was colored with crayons, as realis- 
tically as possible, and was shown in its 
natural habitat. The swallow was flying 
through the air, the wren was on a bird- 


house, the red-winged blackbird was on 
a pussy willow, and the red-headed wood- 
pecker on a tree trunk. The pupils did 
a good deal of observation and research 
in connection with this activity. 

The background was colored blue to 
represent the sky. A narrow border of 
solid color was made around each section. 
The pupil who made the drawing placed 
his initials in the lower left-hand corner. 

These panels were placed just above the 
wainscoting in our schoolroom at about 
the pupils’ eye level. The panels made our 
room more cheerful. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 


dren in other schools. 


Colorado.—The pupils in my sixth-grade English 
class would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other children in the United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Address: Miss Teresa Grosso, 312 
Frost Ave., Trinidad, Colorado. 


Connecticut-—My pupils of the seventh grade 
would like to exchange letters, cards, and stamps 
with children of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. We live in historic Connecticut, with its 
many industries. Address: Mr. C. M. Morley, 
$83 S. Main St., Plantsville, Connecticut. 


Georgia.—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, and cards with colored 
teachers and pupils, grades one to eight, from all 
sections of the United States, and its possessions, 
especially Puerto Rico. We will reply. Address: 
Miss Charlotte Fernandez, Greenville, Georgia. 


Georgia.—Grades five and six of Mountain Hill 
Consolidated School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with the pupils in 
any school where English is spoken. Address: 
Miss Mattie Belle Thompson, Hamilton, Georgia. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades seven and eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
and school papers with pupils in any state or foreign 
country. Letters will be promptly answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Beryl Cobeen, Fertile, lowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of Woodlawn School, 
grades four, five, and six, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils in 
other schools of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. In our city we have 
Kansas University and Haskell Indian Institute. 
We promise to answer. Address: Miss Irene W. 
Nordstrom, 1045 Vermont St., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Maine.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, souvenirs, schoolwork, 
and geographical material with teachers and pupils 
in grades seven and eight in any western state of 
the United States, preferably California. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Virginia C. Worcester, 
Addison, Maine. 


Maine.—The pupils of Stone School, grades one 
to seven, would like to exchange letters and souve- 
nirs with pupils in other schools in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and the Philippines. They 
will answer promptly. Address: Mrs. Georgie R. 
Mills, R.D. No. 3, Union, Maine. 


Maine.—The pupils and teacher of the fifth 
grade, Winthrop Grammar School, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and post cards or 
scrapbooks with pupils of other states, possessions 
of the United States, and Canada. All letters 
will be answered. Address: Miss Frances A. 
Edwards, Winthrop, Maine. 


Michigan.—The sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils of my school would like to exchange 
products, letters, and souvenirs with pupils in any 
state or foreign country. They will endeavor to 
reply promptly. Address: Mrs. Ruth Greening, 
Mallery School, Reading, Michigan. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Montana.—My pupils in grades five and six 
would like to exchange letters with other schools. 
All letters containing samples of products, book- 
lets, post cards, or souvenirs will be promptly an- 
swered. Address: Miss Lucy Hope, P.O. Box 61, 


Ennis, Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils of the fifth and eighth 
grades and I would like to exchange school news- 
papers, letters, pictures, souvenirs, and Indian 
relics with schools of other states and foreign 
countries. We will reply. Address: Miss Betty 
Commas, Mielegan Route, Great Falls, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils and I, in a rural school, 
would like to exchange pictures, souvenirs, art 
work, and letters with pupils of schools in the 
United States and foreign countries. We will 
reply. Address all mail to: Miss Sophia Miller, 
care of Mr. Clarence Shubert, R.D. No. 2, Elm 
Creek, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My fourth- and seventh-grade class- 
es are interested in exchanging letters with children 
of the same grades in other schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. They will reply. 
Address all mail to: Miss Ruby Cook, Wausa, 
Nebraska. 


New Ham pshire-—My class and I would like to 
exchange letters, schoolwork, and products with 
other third-grade children in any state or country. 
Address: Miss Mildred Stearns, Newport, New 
Hampshire. 


New Mexico.—My sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades and I would like to exchange with other 
higher-grade pupils and teachers, letters, ideas, 
products, booklets, and methods of teaching. We 
will try to reply. Address: Prof. Nathaniel C. 
de Baca, Valencia, New Mexico. 


New Zealand.—Pupils of this school will send 
stamps, specimens of kauri gum, and pictures in 
return for educational or children’s books or mag- 
azines. People of this area are engaged in unique 
fossil gum (tree resin) recovery from prehistoric 
buried forests. Address: Mr. Peter Braik, Head 
Teacher, Native School, Ahipara, New Zealand. 


North Carolina.—My pupils of the sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grade in other states and foreign countries. 
They will answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Ruby Ann Edens, Wingate, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—Our pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to correspond 
with pupils in North America, Africa, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Our seventh 
grade would especially enjoy letters from western 
states. We will also exchange pictures, souvenirs, 
and products. Address: Miss Catherine L. 
Webster, Grenora, North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania.—The third and fourth grades of 
Collegeville School would like to correspond with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries. They 
will reply. Address: Miss Catherine M. Detwiler, 
R.D. No. 1, Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THe INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order of their re- 
ceipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their 
publication during this school year. 


Pennsylvania.—My seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, products, and art work with pupils in 
like grades in other schools of the United States 
and foreign countries. All letters will be answered, 
Address: Miss Hazel M. Walter, P.O. Box 64, 
Freeburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the sixth grade of 
Union City would like to correspond with pupils 
of other schools in the United States, Canada, or 
foreign countries. They will try to answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Rosella Kakle, 13 Hem- 
lock Street, Union City, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My eighth-grade class, consisting 
of ten girls and nine boys, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and scrapbooks with girls and 
boys of other states and our foreign possessions. 
They promise to answer all letters. Address; 
Mr. John D. Bryson, Athens, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My mission-study class is working out 
a South American project, and we wish to ex- 
change letters with girls in South America. The 
ages in this group range from nine to twelve. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Fred S. Thompson, 407 North Smith 
Street, Breckenridge, Texas. 


Texas—My pupils of Dowell School, grades 
four and five, and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils in any state 
or foreign country. We guarantee a quick reply. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Dave Foreman, Rotan, 
Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils of grades four, five, six, 
seven, and eight would like to correspond with 
pupils of other states and countries. They promise 
to answer. Address all mail to: Miss Ellois 
Callaway, P.O. Box 314, Vashti, Texas. 


Washington—My pupils of Rosecreek Rural 
School would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
cards, or school papers with pupils of other schools 
in the United States, outlying possessions, or 
foreign countries. We will endeavor to answer all 
letters promptly. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Angeleta Sanders, Palouse, Washington. 


Wisconsin —The pupils of my fourth and fifth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils from other schools in 
the United States or its possessions. They promis: 
to answer all letters. Address: Miss Helen 
Guthrie, Arcadia, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The pupils and teacher of grade 
seven of Jefferson School would like to correspond 
with pupils and teachers of other seventh or ¢1 th 
grades. We should like also copies of schoo! 
papers, pictures, or souvenirs. We shall answer al 
letters. Address: Mrs. Gertrude Jensen, 48 
Dixon St., Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My fourth- to eighth-grade pupil 
would like to exchange letters with schools from 
other states and countries. They will ty © 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Gertrude 
Duane, Slaten Creek School, Wilton, Wisconsi® 
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GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


B SINCE trees and their 
products are vital in our 
lives, we should make every 
effort to encourage attempts 
to preserve and protect our 
forests. This unit of ten 
pages, with a wide variety of 
pictures, and lesson materi- 
al for the primary, middle, 
and upper grades, provides a 
background of information 
for studying this subject. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE study of trees and other plants 
gives opportunity for observing and 
for interpreting growing things in the 
immediate environment. In this unit, 
important meanings to be developed are 
presented as a guide to the teacher. 

Larger units, of which these lessons may 
be a part or which they may serve to in- 
troduce, are: How do animals and plants 
change as they grow? What do plants and 
animals need in order to grow? How do 
the living things on the earth depend on 
one another? 

General objectives— 

1. To develop interest in the immediate 
environment. 

2. To give knowledge of the relation- 
ship of man to his environment. 

3. To explain the importance of an in- 
telligent use of natural resources. 

4. To illustrate to pupils the cause- 
and-effect relationship of plants, animals, 
and man. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How can we tell kinds of trees by 
looking at their buds? 

2. How did trees get their names? 

3. Why do trees need so many seeds? 

4. What makes leaves change color in 
autumn? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Trees may be identified by accurate 
observation of their bark, buds, leaves, 
fruits, and general appearance. 

2. Many different agents scatter the 
fruits and the seeds of trees. 

3. The changing seasons have pro- 
nounced effects on trees and other plants. 
C. Activities— 

1. Learn the names of the trees that 
yOu pass On your way to school. 

2. Watch a tree in your schoolyard as 
spring comes, and make a list of things 
you see happening to it. 

3. Find out what kinds of trees grow 
on your lawn at home. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How do animals and plants depend 
on each other? 

2. How can some trees and other plants 
grow where there is not much water? 

3. How does a seed change while it is 
sprouting? 

4. How are plants like animals, and 
how are they different? 


PLATE II (50) 


B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. The parts of a tree have definite 
functions to perform. 

2. Food is manufactured in leaves and 
this is the source of man’s food. 

3. The raw materials are changed by 
the processes that go on inside the leaf. 

4. Trees grow at the ends of the roots 
and stems and at the growing layer under 
the bark. 

§. Air, water, food, sunlight, and prop- 
er temperature are necessary for plant 
growth. 

C. Activities— 
1. Perform experiments to show that: 
a) Plant leaves need sunlight. 
b) Plants need water and right tem- 
perature to grow. 
c) A plant leaf contains starch. 

2. Examine a tree and find the new 
growth on the branches. 

3. Read about the giant redwoods of 
California. 

4. Write a paragraph to explain why a 
leaf is the most important factory in the 
world, 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How can trees prevent floods? 

2. How is coal formed? 

3. What are some of the insects that 
do great harm to trees? 

4. What can girls and boys do to pre- 
vent forest fires? 

§. What is the work of a forest ranger? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Man is dependent on natural re- 
sources for many of his necessities. 

2. Forests are important as homes of 
animals, as sources of lumber, and as con- 
servers of water. 

3. Prevention of forest fires, control of 
insect pests, and reforestation are neces- 
sary for the continuance of an adequate 
lumber supply. 

4. Important steps are being taken to 
preserve our nation’s forests. 

C. Activities— 

1. Make a list of the trees that you 
would like to plant on some denuded land, 
and tell why you chose them. 

2. Read about the importance of trees 
in preventing floods. 

3. Examine a pail of dirt from a forest 
and find out of what it is made. 

4. Find out about tree surgery. 

§. Find out how to control the spread 
of insects which ravage trees. 

6. Find out what is being done to save 
forests in your own state. 
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From buds to seeds, trees follow the 
cycle of the seasons in their growth. 
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Tree surgeons employ their skill to fight 
insect pests and prolong the life of trees. 
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From the age-old 
redwood to the 
youngest sapling, 
trees are our na- 
tional heritage. 





Fires frequently destroy forests. Replanting 
these burned areas is a part of reforestation. 
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The purpose of a tree is to make fruit 
or seeds in order to produce other trees, 
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Thousands of trees are planted each year for lumber 
and to help prevent destructive soil erosion and floods. 
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OUR TREE NEIGHBORS 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
VISITING TREES IN THE SCHOOLYARD 


B® ONE day the girls and boys in Miss 

Brown’s class went for a walk around 
their schoolyard. They were watching for 
live things that they could name. 

Miss Brown knew the names of some of 
the live things that none of the girls and 
boys knew. She knew the names of trees. 
“This tree is an oak. The one over there 
is a willow, and this one is a maple,” said 
Miss Brown. 

“How do you know the names of the 
trees?” the children asked. 

“T can tell some trees when I look at 
their leaves. I can tell others when I see 
their bark, and some kinds of trees I know 
by looking at their shape.” 

Then she pointed toward a large, open 
field. “Do you see that large tree over in 
the field? It is an elm tree. See how the 
branches spread out from the top. I can 
almost always recognize an elm tree by 
its shape. 

“Some trees have very smooth bark. 
Others have rough bark. Here is a tree 
whose bark peels off in long strips. That 
tells me that it is a hickory tree—the kind 
called a shagbark hickory.” 

As the girls and boys walked along with 
Miss Brown, they stopped at a large tree 
and Miss Brown said, “I do not know what 
the name of this tree is. How do you 
think we can find out?” 

“Perhaps we can look in a book about 
trees in our schoolroom,” one child said. 

“That is a very good way to find out. 
Can you think of some things about the 
tree that we may need to know before we 
can find its name in a book?” 

“We might need to know what the bark 
looks like,” said one of the boys. 

“Let’s look at its shape,” added another 
boy. 
“I think we might take one of the leaves 
with us, too,” said someone else. 

“Those are all good suggestions,” said 
Miss Brown. 

So the children looked closely at the 
tree, and one of them picked a leaf to 
carry back to the schoolhouse. 


1. How could Miss Brown tell the 
names of trees? 


2. Why did the children look carefully 
at the tree? 


Things to do— 

1. Find a good book that tells the names 
of trees. 

2. Learn the names of trees on your 
school grounds. 
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Lesson II 
HOW CAN WE TELL NAMES OF TREES? 


& “HOW shall we find the name of the 
tree?” asked Miss Brown when the 
children had gathered in the schoolroom. 

“This book has pictures of many kinds 
of trees. Let’s try to use it,” someone 
suggested. 

“First let us look closely at the shape 
and size of the leaf. Try to remember 
what the tree looked like too,” said Miss 
Brown. “On each page of the book are 
a picture of a tree and a picture of its 
leaves. Let us see whether we can find 
the name of the tree.” 

The children looked at each page. “Do 
you think it is this tree?” Miss Brown 
asked as she stopped turning the pages. 

A boy said, “I don’t think so, because 
the leaf of our tree is all in one piece, and 
the leaf on this page has many small leaves 
fastened together.” 

The girls and boys kept watching the 
pictures as Miss Brown turned the pages. 

At last someone said, “I think this is the 
tree.” 

“Let us look closely,” said Miss Brown. 
“Are the leaves pointed, and do they have 
the same kind of edges? The book says 
that the bark of the tree is smooth and 
that it is gray. It says that the tree has a 
large spreading top. Do you think that 
we have found the right tree?” 

After the children and Miss Brown had 
thought carefully, they decided that this 
must be the tree. Under the picture it 
said that the tree was a beech. 


1. How did the children know that 
they had found the correct name of the 
tree? 

2. How can you find the name of a tree 
that grows on your lawn at home? 


Things to do— 

1. Bring a leaf of a tree to school and 
let your class find its right name. 

2. List trees whose bark you know. 


+ 


Lesson III 
HOW ARE SEEDS OF TREES SCATTERED? 


M SOME of the beechnuts that the 
squirrels carried from the tree in the 
schoolyard they ate. Some they buried. 
All winter the nuts lay in the dark 
earth. Spring came and the earth grew 
warm. Rain reached the nuts that lay 
buried in the earth. Inside one of the 





nuts a tiny plant started to grow. It 
pushed out and cracked open the nut coy- 
ering. Tiny roots came out and a soft 
green shoot pushed up into the sunlight, 
A new beech tree began to grow. 

The maples and elms in the schoolyard 
scattered their seeds in quite a different 
way. The wind brushed against the seeds 
of these trees, lifted them from the trees, 
and sent them whirling away. At last the 
seeds dropped to the earth. Some fell 
where the earth was soft. They grew. 


1. How do trees scatter their seeds? 
2. How can a squirrel plant a tree? 


Things to do— 
1. Find out six trees which bear nuts, 
2. Look for pictures of seeds of trees, 


* 


Lesson IV 
HOW DO TREES CHANGE? 


@ THE beech tree that grew in the 

schoolyard did not always look the 
same. Very early in the spring it stood 
bare and gray. All winter the buds had 
been covered with brown scales. After 
the warm days and spring rains came, the 
scales were pushed off. 

Almost in a day the whole tree became 
green with the color of the hundreds of 
tiny buds that unrolled in the spring sun- 
shine. Soon the tree was covered with 
small blossoms. 

The leaves grew wide and full. The 
roots in the earth grew longer. The days 
became warmer. Summer had come. 

The hot summer passed. The leaves 
of the tree turned to pale yellow. The 
days grew colder. Frost came at night. 

Girls and boys who passed the beech tree 
helped themselves to the beechnuts. They 
had grown from the flowers that had cov- 
ered the tree in early spring. The nuts 
were held in prickly burs, but when fall 
came, the burs opened, exposing the nuts. 

Drenching rains fell, but the branches 
of the beech tree held their leaves tightly. 
Slowly the leaves changed from yellow to 
brown. Winter came. The wind swept 
past the brown leaves, but they clung t0 
the gray branches. 

At last, after many weeks, the days 
grew warmer. The winds blew strong, 
and the leaves fluttered from the gray 
beech. The brown buds grew larger. The 
scales around the buds dropped off. Again 
the tree was colored with the green of 
hundreds of opening buds. 


1. How did the tree change? 
2. What happened to the beechnuts? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out what other kinds of trees 
hold their leaves during the winter. 

2. Write a story about a tree and what 
happens to it through the year. 
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’ L. W. Brownell 


Let these pictures help you 
to recognize a beech tree 
in your schoolyard or in 
the woods. They show the 
bark, buds, blossoms, leaves, 
and nuts of the beech tree. 


LW Rrownell " 
J. Horace McFarland Co, 
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Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 


Rough gray bark hanging in long shreds 
is characteristic of the shagbark hickory. 





1 W Rrownell 


Notice how the shape of 
this sugar maple, another 
of our native trees, differs 
from that of the elm. 


Courtesy, |S. borest Service 





The elm tree is easily 
known by its graceful 
shape, whether we see 
it in the open country 
or on city streets. 


Squirrels often plant 
trees by burying nuts 
in the ground and then 
forgetting about them. 
WM. Armstrong Roberts 
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THE LIFE OF A TREE 
For Middle Grades 


Lesson | 
OF WHAT USE ARE THE PARTS OF A TREE? 


® WHEN you look at a tree, you are 

seeing one of the most wonderful fac- 
tories in the world. Perhaps you have 
never thought of that. Every part of the 
tree works together to make this perfect 
factory. 

The roots, the trunk and branches, and 
the flowers and seeds are all the factory’s 
helpers. The real factory is in the leaf. 
Inside the green leaf one of the most im- 
portant things in the world is made. This 
important thing is food. 

The food that you eat in a potato, in 
bread, and in all other garden vegetables 
was all made in the leaves of plants. The 
meat you eat for dinner, the milk you 
drink, and the butter for your bread could 
never have been produced if the animals 
from which they come had not eaten the 
food made by leaves. Leaves, then, are 
really the world’s most important food 
makers. 

Let us study a tree carefully to see how 
the factory and its helpers work. Down 
in the earth the roots are doing their very 
important work of getting water. The 
leaf needs water to use in making food. 
It has no way of getting this water unless 
the roots soak it in from the ground. 
Thousands of tiny root hairs take in water 
day and night. 

But the water must be carried to the 
leaves before it will be of any use in mak- 
ing food. The trunk, branches, and twigs 
carry this water upward. Sometimes the 
water must be carried hundreds of feet 
before it reaches the leaves. 

The leaf cannot make food by using 
water alone. It must have other things to 
use with the water. The leaf uses min- 
erals that come to it with the water, and 
a gas called carbon dioxide that comes to 
it from the air. The gas gets into the leaf 
through tiny openings on the outside of 
the leaf. 

Still the leaf cannot make food without 
something to run the machinery inside 
the leaf! This power that it needs is all 
around the leaf just as the air is. It is sun- 
light. 

The flower of the tree is also an impor- 
tant part. It does not help the leaf in 
making food, but it serves another very 
useful purpose. It makes the seeds and 
fruits. 

Think of the hundreds of factories out- 
side your schoolroom window on a near- 
by tree, in the blades of grass, and on the 
shrubs and other plants! 
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1. Why is a leaf such an important fac- 
tory? 

2. What does it use in making food? 

3. How do the roots and stems help? 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about the green-leaf fac- 
tory. 

2. Make a drawing to show how the 
factory works. 


Sf 


Lesson II 


WHAT DOES A TREE NEED IN ORDER TO GROW? 


@ IF YOU were to make a list of five 

things that trees must have so that 
they can grow, what would you name? 
Perhaps one would be water, another air, 
a third sunlight, a fourth the right tem- 
perature, and a fifth rich soil. 

Why do you suppose these are so im- 
portant to a growing tree? If a tree had 
no water to use, it would soon dry up. 
The leaves would wilt and soon drop from 
the tree. Then there would be nothing 
left on the tree to make food. 

Of course, you know what will happen 
if a plant has no air. Unless there is air for 
it to breathe, it will soon die. 

You can easily see what happens to trees 
in a thick forest if they have no sunlight. 
The tops of the trees keep pushing up and 
up to get the sunlight. The lower branch- 
es are shaded by the other trees, and most 
of these shaded branches drop off. 

In some places on the earth there are 
very few trees. There may be plenty of 
air, water, and sunlight, but still there are 
few trees. Trees do not grow there be- 
cause it is too cold. Only a few kinds of 
trees grow where the temperature is very 
cold, and they do not become large. 

Trees and other plants need food just 
as you do. Some of this food they get 
from the air, but some of it comes from 
the soil. Some kinds of soil do not have 
much food for trees. Other kinds of soil 
furnish plenty of food for the tree. 


1. What are some of the most impor- 
tant things which trees need so that they 
can grow? 

2. What may happen if a tree does not 
have these things? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how to care for a tree that 
has just been planted. 

2. Take care of the plants in your 
schoolroom and find out what will make 
them grow faster and blossom oftener. 


Lesson III 
HOW DO TREES CHANGE AS THEY GROW? 


HB SOME trees live to be many years old, 

In fact, the giant sequoia trees of 
California live to be thousands of years 
old. Once these trees were tiny seeds that 
were blown about by the wind. After 
many, many years they became the giants 
of the earth—oldest of living things. 

How do such great plants change as 
they grow from a tiny seed? You prob- 
ably answer, “They grow larger,” and you 
are right. But do you know what parts 
of the tree grow? 

The roots, of course, must grow larger 
and longer. They must grow strong to 
keep the great tree from being blown over 
by storms. They must grow longer to 
reach deep into the earth for moisture. 
Roots grow at their tips and push through 
the soil. 

The branches of the tree must grow 
longer, too. If you examine the twigs of 
a tree growing in your schoolyard, you 
will see the new green shoots at the end 
that have grown this year. On evergreen 
trees you can see this growth very easily 
because it looks so fresh and green. 

Of course, the trunk must grow also, 
When the tree is young, you may be able 
to reach around the trunk very easily. 
When it is grown, you may not be able to 
reach around it with both your arms. The 
trunk grows only in one place, that is, in 
the growing layer, just inside the bark. 
Here new wood is made and the trunk 
grows thicker and thicker. 

I wonder whether you have ever 
thought of this problem? <A farmer boy 
fastened a piece of wire fence to a tree on 
his farm. He fastened the wire on the 
trunk three feet from the ground. 

Years later, when the boy was a grown 
man, he came back to the farm and found 
the piece of fence still fastened to the 
tree. Do you think that the fence was 
higher than three feet from the ground 
when the man returned? 

If you remember that the tree grows 
only from the growing layer inside 
bark and at the ends of the branches and 
roots, you will say, “No, the wire will stil 
be the same distance from the ground 3 
it was when the boy fastened it to 
tree years before.” And that is the right 
answer. 


1. What parts of trees grow in size? 
2. How can you prove that trees grow 
in these places? 


Things to do— 

1. Measure the new growth on the 
branches of a tree in your schoolyard. 

2. Sprout some seeds and watch them 
change as they begin to grow. 

3. Watch the plants in your schoolroom 
or in your home and see how they chang 
as they grow. 
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L. W. Brownell 


A tree will thrive only when growing in an en- 
vironment that is suited to its particular needs. 


Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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Many kinds of trees are found in 
ns United States, each in its 
like natural habitat. Evergreens 
‘ke the hills and mountains. 
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L. ©. Brownell 


Sunlight helps the maple 
leaves make food for the 
tree. From maple seeds 
more trees will grow. 





Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 


Growth in a tree takes place between bark 
and wood. Some trees become very large 
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LIVE AND GROW 


J. Horace McFarland Co 


Oak trees have 
their beginnings 
in small acorns 
such as these. 


When trees are thick, 
sunlight reaches only 
the topmost branches, 
and the lower ones die. 





Photo by Wb. Mal, Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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TREE CONSERVATION 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
OF WHAT USE ARE TREES? 


@ SUPPOSE that for some reason all 

of the forests, and all of the things 
made of wood, suddenly disappeared from 
the earth. It would be a very different 
world. Can you think of some of the 
things that would disappear? 

Of course many of the houses that you 
see every day would be gone. Your own 
house, unless it is made of bricks or some 
other similar material, would disappear. 
Even if it were made of brick, many, 
many things inside the house would be 
gone. The doors, the floors, the stairs, and 
the window sashes are probably all made 
of wood. So is much of your furniture. 
So is the paper on your walls. You would 
have no daily newspapers or magazines, 
for the paper on which they are printed 
is made of wood pulp. 

It would even be very difficult for you 
to receive a telephone message! Does this 
seem strange to you? Probably you have 
never thought of the thousands and thou- 
sands of trees that are used every year in 
making telephone poles. 

If you have trees in your street or near 
your house, their shade helps to keep you 
cool in summer. This is an important use 
of trees. 

No doubt there are forests in the coun- 
try near your home. If you take a walk 
in one of these woods some afternoon in 
spring or summer, you will find another 
very important use of trees. You will see 
many birds flying among the trees. They 
will be gathering food, feeding their 
young, building nests, and singing. Trees 
make excellent homes for birds. 

Other animals need the shelter of for- 
est trees too. Squirrels use hollow trees 
for winter homes. Deer and their cousins 
need the protection of the thick forests. 
So do hundreds of other animals, large 
and small. 

As the trees in the forests grow from 
year to year, they drop millions of leaves 
to the ground. As time goes on, the leaves 
begin to decay. This gives the material 
in the leaf back to the soil and makes it 
rich and black. A basket of black soil 
from the woods always makes plants grow 
very quickly. 

Forests of trees help to prevent floods. 
In spring when there is much rain, rivers 
often overflow their banks and the water 
may cause millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage. Usually this does not happen if 
there are many trees growing on the land 
that is drained by the rivers. 


PLATE VIII (56) 


When a sudden downpour of rain falls 
on an open field, it begins to run down- 
hill in tiny streams, which flow into larger 
ones, and finally into rivers. It does not 
have time to soak into the ground. 

When a sudden downpour of rain falls 
upon a forest of trees, it strikes the 
branches of the trees and the hundreds of 
tree leaves. Then it drops to the ground. 
The ground is covered with leaves and 
twigs, and the earth is not packed down. 
There are plenty of little holes to take in 
the water. The land does not wash away, 
because the hundreds of tree roots hold it 
in place. Slowly the water that does not 
soak into the earth drains off. Since it 
does not all drain off at once, there usually 
is not a flood. 


1. How are forests helpful to us? 
2. How would the world be different if 


there were no forests? 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all of the things that 
you have used today that are made of 
wood. 

2. Find out what is being done to stop 
floods in the United States. 


cf 


Lesson II 


WHAT ARE THE ENEMIES OF OUR FORESTS? 


M FORESTS are often completely de- 
stroyed by their enemies. Probably 

you are thinking that fire is the worst en- 
emy of a growing forest. Of course many 
acres of trees are destroyed each year by 
fire, but fire is not the only enemy. 

Many people say that man has been one 
of the worst enemies of our forests. It 
seems strange, especially since trees supply 
him with so many very necessary things. 
First of all, man is responsible for most 
of the forest fires. Careless campers who 
do not put out their fires, smokers who 
throw away burning matches and smol- 
dering cigarettes, and men who leave 
brush fires and allow them to get out of 
control, are all real enemies of our trees. 

Men have done another thoughtless 
thing to the great forests in the United 
States. When they first settled here, there 
were thousands of acres of trees. It 
seemed to them that the supply would last 
forever, so they cut down the trees and 
burned them, to clear the land. Even to- 
day young trees are often cut before they 
are old enough to make useful lumber. In 
this way, men have carelessly wasted much 
valuable timber. 





Insects are enemies of trees in many 


places. They use the leaves for food. 
Sometimes they burrow into the wood, 
and then it cannot be used for lumber. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of trees are 
are each year by insects. 


1. Why is man sometimes thought of a; 
an enemy of forests? 
2. What do you think is the forest’ 
worst enemy? Why? 


Things to do— 

1. Look through the daily papers for 
accounts of forest fires. 

2. Read how forest fires are fought. 


¢ 


Lesson III 
HOW CAN WE PRESERVE OUR FORESTS? 


M BECAUSE we have come to realiz: 
how very important our great forests 
are, and because these forests are begin- 
ning to disappear at an alarming ate, 
many things are being done to save them. 
Some of these activities include saving the 
existing forests; others are concerned with 
planning and planting new forests. 

If you drive through the country in 
many parts of the United States, you will 
find great tracts of land planted with 
young trees. Many of these great pieces 
of land are owned by our national and 
state governments. Probably you know 
of CCC camps where the men have 
spent much time planting trees. Many 
people have bought trees and _ planted 
them on their land. You may see great 
tree nurseries with acres of very young 
trees that are being grown to be sold and 
planted. 

One very important thing that the gov- 
ernment does is to protect our forests from 
destructive fires. If you go through any 
large forest, you are likely to see many 
signs that caution people to be careful 
with campfires, matches, and cigarettes. 
As you drive along, you may see a high 
lookout tower where a forest ranger, us 
ing field glasses, watches hundreds of acres 
of timber. The towers are equipped wit 
telephones so that the ranger can telephone 
to headquarters. Men are sent at once to 
put out the fire. In some forests there are 
trucks equipped so that they can pump 
water from streams onto the fire. The 
men have shovels and other tools so that 
they can throw sand on the fire or dig 4 
trench that the fire cannot cross. 


1. How are men trying to save our for- 
ests? 
2. Why is this important? 


= to do— 
. Read about the work of forest rang 
ers. 
2. Make a set of rules for tourists that 
would help prevent forest fires. 
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In tree nurseries 
many young trees 
are grown for use 
in various parts 
of the country. 





bwing Galloway 


Many trees are 
cut each year to 
Supply the wood 
Pulp needed for 
Paper. The logs 
are sent down- 
Stream on their 
Way to the mill. 
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The work of tree 
surgeons can pro- 
long the life of 
trees. Courtesy, U.S 
Forest Service 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 
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RESOURCES 


These rolls of 
newsprint paper 
were made from 
wood pulp. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Trees prevent floods by helping the soil hold back the 
water so that it can run into the streams more gradually. 


L. W. Brownell 


Insects injure many 
of our trees. This 
wild-cherry tree has 
been entirely defo- 
liated by webworms. 





Courtesy, U.S. Forest Servies 
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In the national forests, lumbering is carried on 
under government supervision. Here a forest 
officer is measuring a log to make certain that 
only the largest trees are cut for lumber. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 


This ranger posts a sign urging people to help 
prevent forest fires. Every citizen should aid 
the government in forest conservation. 


For Primary Grades 


MAKING A MAP OF THE TREES 
IN YOUR SCHOOLYARD 


@ IF YOU have several different kinds 

of trees on your school grounds, you 
may like to draw a map of your whole 
school block, showing the schoolhouse, 
trees, shrubs, and sidewalks. 

To do this you will need to draw the 
area of your schoolyard, mark the side- 
walks, and show the various buildings. 
Then you will need’to make some symbols 
to represent the trees and shrubs. Label 
each tree and shrub neatly and label the 
buildings and streets. 

At first you will probably want to make 
the drawing on wrapping paper and then 
transfer it to a piece of white drawing 
paper. If you can think of some inter- 
esting way to use colors in the map, it will 
be more beautiful. 


LABELING TREES IN THE SCHOOLYARD 


@ AFTER you have studied the trees on 

your school grounds, you will find it 
interesting to help others know the names 
of the trees. You can do this by making 
signs and putting them on stakes in the 
ground near the different trees. 

Make the signs so that they will not be 
damaged by rain and snow. Such signs 
are often made out of tin or galvanized 
iron. The lettering may be painted on 
the metal with black paint. 

Besides printing the name of the tree, 
probably you can print also some other 
interesting things about it. You may tell 
what the wood of the tree is used for, or 
the date on which the tree was planted 
if you can get that information from 
someone who lived in your town then, 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON A TREE UNIT 


EXHIBITING BLOSSOMS, LEAVES, 
OR SEEDS OF TREES 


B® WHEN the map of the trees in your 
schoolyard is finished, you may want 
to make an exhibit of the blossoms, leaves, 
or seeds of some of the trees. Perhaps you 
may include some of the trees that grow 
in your yard at home. Select a small twig 
bearing a flower or a seed and bring it to 
school. If you do not already know the 
name of the tree, ask your teacher to help 
you find the name in a book. Read some 
important facts about the tree. 

You may place blossoming branches in 
jars of water and make your exhibit in this 
way, or you may press them and mount 
them on cardboard. Leaves and seeds may 
be mounted. Be sure to label each speci- 
men, and tell something about each tree 
that will interest others. 


For Middle Grades 


SHOWING THE INSIDE OF A TREE 


@ MANY people do not know what 

happens inside a tree to make it live 
and grow. If you make a picture of the 
inside of a tree, you can explain some of 
the things you have learned. 

Make a chart on a large sheet of paper 
and try to show the following things 
about a tree. Use labels and colors. 

1. All the important parts of a tree. 

2. Where the food comes into the tree. 

3. Where the tree grows. (Color the 
places red.) 

4. What goes on inside the leaves. 

§. Where the food is stored. (Color the 
places green.) 

Look in encyclopedias and science books 
to find pictures that will give you ideas. 


For Upper Grades 
GIVING A CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


@ THERE are many people who are in- 

terested in how the great forests of 
our land are planted and taken care of. 
The department of conservation in your 
state will be glad to help you find such in- 
formation. Write there for bulletins; for 
slides to use in a lantern, if you have one; 
or if there is a moving-picture projector 
in your school, for films that tell how for- 
est fires are fought, how forests are plant- 


ed, or how our forests are cut and used, 
(Such letters should be written by the 
teacher, not the pupils.) 

If you live near‘your state agriculture 
college or your state capital, you may ask 
someone from the forestry department to 
come to talk to you. These men often 
bring pictures with them and give an il- 
lustrated lecture. If you invite everyone 
in your school to your assembly to hear 
the speaker, prepare them for his visit by 
telling them some of the things that you 
have already learned about trees. 

The forester may be glad to have you 
send him a list of questions that you wish 
to have him answer. Write the questions 
carefully and ask only questions that you 
really want to have answered. 

Make all the arrangements carefully. 
Perhaps you can make some colored post- 
ers that announce the meeting. Invite 
your parents to come to hear the speaker 
and tell them why you have asked him to 
visit your school. 

The forester may even be interested in 
your study of trees. . If he is, be prepared 
to show him some of the notebooks, draw- 
ings, and other work that you have done. 


For All Grades 


BEGINNING A SCHOOL FOREST 


H MANY schools in the United States 
have planted trees on tracts of waste 
land. They have bought the trees from 
their state conservation department, and 
have secured permission from a landowner 
to plant the trees. Usually small ever- 
green trees are planted. They are care- 
fully tended, and even in a few years the 
trees grow to be several feet high. 

If the trees are purchased through your 
state conservation department, they are 
very inexpensive. You may think of ways 
to raise the money to buy the trees. 

Some of the people in your community 
may be able to help you get permission to 
plant trees on some land near by. Per- 
haps there may be room on your school 
ground at the edge of your playground 
for some trees. 

Be sure that the trees are carefully 
planted, and that they are watered if they 
are planted during dry weather. Your 
local nurseryman may help you with yout 
tree planting, or you can ask your state 
conservation department for informa 
tion about tree planting. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 








From top: Carlsbad Caverns 

- National Park, New Mexico; 

ire e A Mexican shop at Juarez, 
sk across the Border from El + 

Paso, Texas; On a “Dude” 

to * Ranch near Tucson, Arizona; a 1C alr e 
re Westlake Park in Los Ang- 

en eles; Stanford University’s 

il- Memorial Chapel, Palo Alto, ’ 
aa oo Runs on Rails 
ear 

by @. 
you 

» LUCILE ANDERSON 
you Teacher, Normal Training Class, 
vish Odell High School, Odell, Nebraska 
ions * Winner of Fifth Prize, 1937 Travel Contest 
you . . 

, @ I SAT on the Gladstone, with the 
lly. a optimistic idea of making its bulging 
Ost- sides meet, and said to my chum, “Well, 
Poa = maybe we can’t do what we have planned 
Ker * —travel five thousand miles on two hun- 
n to dred dollars apiece—but we can certainly 

; _ try. And our critics don’t know how 
d in amazingly cheap our tickets were.” 

ared * A long-planned-for trip was at last 

aw materializing. Our magic carpet (1937 

ne. a style) awaited us—the deeply cushioned, 

air-conditioned coach of a transcontinen- 

tal train. Here we found such friendly 

2 unostentatious service that from the first 

we felt more like guests than passengers. 

s Our first stop was at El Paso, Texas. 

; From there we drove to Carlsbad Caverns, 

_ & across the New Mexico line. The en- 

vane trance to the caves is shaped like a great 

~ * amphitheater, below which switchback 

- paths lead far underground. In the cav- 
— erns it was so cool that we were thankful 
— . for our coats. Along the walls, cunningly 
wa concealed lights brought out the beauties 
aes * of the limestone formations, till in imagi- 

nation one could discover everything from 

your a totem poles to Halloween goblins. 
y= In Carlsbad’s Big Room, where the most 
wy a massive of the stalagmites are found, a 
ranger announced that there would be 
unity thirty seconds during which no one was to 
oe e move, speak, or even puff his cigarette. 

i Then, with all lights off, seven hundred 
— & and fifty feet below (Continued on page 78) 
ound a 
ofully 
they From top: Looking toward 

ra: Coit Tower on elegraph 
Your Hill, San Francisco; The 

ur water front of Victoria, capi- 
ye tal of British Columbia; The 
state Columbia River Gorge and 
orma- Highway in Oregon, near 


Portland; Royal Gorge, Ar- 
kansas River, Colorado. 
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LURE UF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


ETHEL HAINES 


Librarian and Teacher of Economic Geography, 


Hope Farm, Dutchess County, New York 





Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


B AS I look back upon my summer; 

circle tour of the United States, cer. 
tain things stand out vividly—general im- 
pressions which make the trip meaningful 
and which will surely help me to be a bet- 
ter teacher. I gained a new impression of 
size and distance, of the vastness of our 
country, from my trip across the conti- 
nent. 

I was amazed at the tremendous area of 
arid and semi-arid land through which | 
we passed—such a contrast to the humid | 
East! I marveled repeatedly at the hardi- | 
hood of those pioneers who crossed the 
country in its early days; it seemed in- 
credible that they had had the courage 
and the physical endurance to push on 
across the wilderness. Even the lure of 
gold must have lost its glitter many times. 
And I broadened my knowledge of hv- 
man relations as I saw Indians, Chinese, 
Mexicans, and people of other races and 
nationalities being assimilated into an 
American nation. 

My original objective was California, 
and there I spent a delightful fort- 
night. . . . Then I turned northward to 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, and had 
a glimpse of the Pacific Northwest, some- 
what like the East in coloring and in in- 
dustry, but yet entirely distinctive. 

However, in retrospect, my visits to the 
National Parks are the outstanding expe- 
riences of the summer. Each park has 
particular reason for existence, a unique 
quality which has made it worthy of pres- 
ervation; but the physical wonders would 
be of little value had they not been made 
accessible by the National Park Service, 
which has built roads, trails, camps, and 
hotels, and employs a splendid force of 
rangers who serve the (Continued on page 84 





First column, from top: A 
National Monument in New 
Mexico—White Sands; Kiva, 
Frijoles Canyon, Bandelier 
National Monument, near 
Santa Fe; Grand Canyon, 
Arizona; Giant redwood in 
Sequoia National Park, Cali- 
fornia; Half Dome, looming 
above Yosemite Valley. 


- : r 2 = | 
: i 
< 


Second column, from_ (oP: 
Wizard Island in Crater 
Lake, Oregon; Near 4 
Lodge, Mount Rainier, Wa 
ington; Bus on summit 0 he 
pass, Glacier Park, —_ 
Firehole River, Yellowstor 
National Park, Wyoming, 
the Rocky Mountain 
region of Colorado. 


£ rm | aoe 
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BESSIE R. ALSTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Emerson School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


@ SUMMER SCHOOL had been hot 

and strenuous: by contrast, the air- 
conditioned Pullman seemed a heaven of 
quiet coolness as I settled myself for the 
journey ahead. A train trip, however 
short, does something nice to my ego. 
How quickly that ego, flat and dilapidated 
at the end of a hard school year, revives 
under the deferential ministrations of a 
smiling porter! 

Past the lovely gardens of northern 
Utah, over Great Salt Lake on the Lucin 
Cutoff (longest railroad bridge in the 
world), and out on to the Nevada desert 
we sped. The scattered homes, with their 
peeling paint and bare dooryards, held 
a peculiar fascination for me. Western 
winds are hard on paint, gardens are rare 
when water must be hauled for miles, 
neighbors are few and far between; so 
when I saw a plant blooming in a win- 
dow, a pocket-handkerchief garden, a 
baby buggy in the shade of a railroad-tie 
cabin, my heart went out in mute salute 
to the homemaker who had placed them 
there like gallant signals of faith and 
courage. 

Reno proved itself a genuine surprise, 
a veritable oasis in the desert. Beautiful 


homes surrounded by trees and lawns, 


flowers aplenty, cool little parks along 
the Truckee River, a fine state university, 
quiet, well-dressed people—how different 
this was from the sordid little town of my 
expectations. 

Its business district, however, is a queer 
mixture of storybook “Wild West” and 
“Effete East.” Between windows filled 
with exquisite jewels and the latest Pari- 
sian fashions, there are saloons and gam- 
bling houses that provide noisy, colorful 
“atmosphere.” Isaw (Continued on page 86) 


From top: Oregon’s Coast 
Highway, along the Pacific 
shore; Mount Hood, Oregon, 
from the Mount Hood Loop 
Highway; Boulder Dam and 
Lake Mead, on the Nevada- 
Arizona line; Castle Gate, 
Utah; Looking down 2,000 
feet to the floor of Zion 
Canyon, Utah. 


From top: A _ streamlined 
train crossing Great Salt 
Lake, Utah; Lake Tahoe, a 
mile high in the Sierra Neva- 
das of California; A street in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown; 
New San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge; Mount Shasta, 
California, in an evergreen 
setting. 
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A WESTERN TOUR BY BUS 






HILDAGARD WURZELBACHER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Dyer School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest ad 7 
@ | WONDER whether | can tell you 
about even half of my trip in one % . 
short letter. How can I bring to you the : 
beauty of the amazing Canyon of the as - 
Colorado in Arizona, the mystery and re 
warmth of the desert, the flowers and e « — 
sunshine of faraway California, the tang ss 
of salt breezes, the grandeur of the Ca- - 
nadian Rockies—a complete circuit of iil i 
romance—in so few words? oi 
Shall I omit the big trees so as to tell a . he 
you about Yosemite Valley? Ah, the co 
majesty of those trees! When I first stood 2 - . 
° ° ° " 0 
in their shadows, I hesitated to speak above jo 
a whisper. As for the valley, when I ~ B i un 
looked at the stern granite face of mighty 
El Capitan and the mighty expanse of - « in 
Half Dome, I realized that there is a pow- on 
er in Yosemite’s lack of color, in its eter- o rea 
nal stillness. Seated in the hotel dining - Ne 
room, I could see Yosemite Falls from one De 
tall window, and from another I could \BD . im 
watch deer feeding in the meadows. ty 
That night I witnessed the “Firefall” .s © = 
e - ° ° ’ r 
from Glacier Point. At nine o’clock, the Za 
fire which had been built on the point was mn = 1. 
pushed off the precipice. The embers cut ho 
through the blackness of the night and ‘> e ~ Th 
landed on a rock ledge a thousand feet 
below. ' 
Have you ever seen the Bad Lands of * La I 
South Dakota? Nowhere else in the world -. ny 
° ° ° oa she 
is there scenery more weird or fantastic, as = i 
a place where the geological history of Vo 
long-past ages may be read more plainly. 7. . Ita 
The Great Wall, and it is rightly named, ?, ate 
stretches from east to west. It shows high e * 
and clear against the sky line. Here are s : kin 
pinnacles and towers, cathedral spires of e ss 
remarkable beauty and variety. , 3 " 
It is not very far from the Bad Lands ¥ the 
to the Black Hills. (Continued on page 75) - @ igh 
$0 
= a is 
’ act 
| First column, from top: The : ; 
| Presidents, cut from the rock = @ ; / 
: at Mount Rushmore, Black 6. Pic 
: Hills, South Dakota; Gardi- a \ cut 
: ner Gateway to Yellowstone - e é ni 
; Park, with Roosevelt Arch; P 
| A stream in Glacier Park; 6 ’ Seer 
Bow River Valley and Banff, i - the 
| Canadian Rockies; On Puget ae 
: Sound, Washington. ; 
| ; an 
| Second column, from top: * - on 
if Athletic Club, Hollywood, clot 
j California; Avalon Bay, a : 
Catalina Island beauty spot; OW 
. San Juan Capistrano, South- ligh 
ern California mission; Bal- hip 
boa Park at San Diego; b 
Ruined cliff dwellings, in ac 
Mesa Verde National Park, and 


Colorado, 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Trainin 
Departments, Ethical Culture School, ow Vash 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address all letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


[ am teaching in a one-room 
school with six grades. Since 
homes are not well kept in this 
community, I thought I would 
try to work out a unit on the 
home. Can you give me some in- 
formation about carrying on this 
unit? 

Teachers in rural schools who 
are interested in improving their 
community should by all means 
read carefully these two books: 
New Schools for Old, by Evelyn 
Dewey (Dutton), and An Exper- 
iment with a Project Curriculum, 
by Ellsworth Collings (Macmil- 
lan). Both of these books de- 
scribe in great detail remarkable 
results achieved by schools in im- 
proving the housekeeping in the 
homes of two rural communities. 
They give helpful information. 


e 


lam planning to work out with 
my fourth grade a project in 
shadow acting, using home life in 
one or more of the countries of 
Norway, Switzerland, Holland, 
Italy, or China. I shall appreci- 
ate any help you can give me. 
Shadow pictures are of two 
kinds. In one, a large white cloth 
is stretched tightly across a room 
ind a powerful light is placed be- 
hind it. The children act behind 
the screen and close to it. The 
light should be placed low enough 
% that feet will show. The story 
s told by a speaker and all the 
acting is in pantomime. 

In the second type of shadow 
picture, the actors are cardboard 
cutouts on sticks or wires, ma- 
nipulated by children who are un- 
“en and who speak the lines of 
the play. To make a stage, place 
awooden box, from which the top 
and bottom have been removed, 
on its side on a table. Stretch a 
cloth over the front of the box 
toward the audience, and put a 
light behind it. The children ma- 
tipulate the figurines from the 


ck between the cloth screen 
and the light. 


First decide which method you 
will adopt, or let the children try 
out both. The second is much 
more work because the characters 
and properties have to be made by 
the children. More elaborate ef- 
fects, however, can be secured in 
miniature. 

Having decided on your medi- 
um, look up dramatic stories such 
as William Tell for Switzerland 
and The Leak in the Dike for Hol- 
land. Both of these are suitable. 

For a shadow play featuring 
cutouts, the Chinese story of Lit- 
tle Pear, by Lattimore (Harcourt 
Brace) would be admirable. An- 
other suggestion would be “The 
Pilgrims in Their Three Homes 
—England, Holland, America,” 
with an_ interesting entr’acte 
showing the “Mayflower” slowly 
crossing the ocean. Still another 
suggestion would be the drama- 
tization of scenes from one of 
the famous “Twins” books, by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 


+. 


My fifth and sixth grades are 
working out a unit on the free 
school, as given in the November 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Can you please tell me how to 
get more information on the 
type of schools suggested by the 
log house? Do you think it a 
good idea to let the boys build 
little houses, perhaps one of logs, 
one of boards to represent the 
little red schoolhouse, and one 
up-to-date school building? 

Instead of having the children 
construct models, let them make 
drawings of the various types of 
schools. Each pupil should keep 
a notebook and put the drawings 
into it, along with informational 
material and other notes. 

Study your immediate environ- 
ment. Find out about the early 
schools in your own state. Try to 
get photographs of early schools 
in the neighborhood. These may 
be copied for the notebooks. 
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As to books on early schools, 
consult those suggested in the unit 
to which you refer (“A Unit on 
the Free School,” by Beatrice M. 
Smith, THE INsTRUCTOR, page 
27, November 1937). See also 
any book on colonial times by 
Alice Morse Earle, especially Child 
Life in Colonial Days (Macmil- 
lan). Another good book is Girls 
and Boys of Colonial Days (Flan- 
agan), by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

The series on colonial children 
by James Otis Kaler, published by 
the American Book Company, has 
some good material. These are in- 
expensive books which the chil- 
dren can use for information and 
research study. The titles are: 
Ruth of Boston, Mary of Plym- 
outh, Peter of New Amsterdam, 
Stephen of Philadelphia, Richard 
of Jamestown, and Calvert of 
Maryland. 

Your state library service should 
be helpful in supplying you with 
local material. Write to the state 
library stating your needs in de- 
tail and asking for books or mag- 
azines. Probably, too, there is 
someone in your own town who 
would give you information if 
you asked for an interview. 


. 


Will: you please send me sugges- 
tions for teaching a unit on sleep. 
My social-studies work includes 
“Children of Other Countries,” 
so | wish also to bring their 
habits of sleeping, beds, and so 
on, into the unit. 


The subject of sleep should be 
merely one topic under a larger 
unit on shelter. Emphasize suf- 
ficient sleep for everyone, fresh 
air, comfortable beds, and woolen, 
not cotton, coverings for warmth 


‘without weight. 


Study ways in which shelters 
vary with climate and available 
materials. Some examples are as 
follows. The nomadic Arabs sleep 
on mats which can be rolled and 
transported easily. Eskimos sleep 





on and under skins; skins are 
plentiful and are needed because 
of the extreme cold. Get chil- 
dren to generalize from facts such 
as these. 

You may be able to secure pic- 
tures to illustrate your topic. 


aa 


Can you give me suggestions for 
a fifth- and sixth-grade unit on 
cotton? 

Cotton is a very appropriate 
unit for these grades. First study 
the four major textiles—wool, 
cotton, silk, flax—also the making 
of rayon. Then center on the 
cotton. 

You should have cotton bolls 
for the children to examine, and 
many pictures. Also collect sam- 
ples of cotton cloth. The entire 
process from boll to cloth should 
be carried out by the children. 
They should also keep well- 
illustrated individual notebooks. 

Make a special study of the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of cot- 
ton, such as: the ravages of the 
boll weevil; the new Rust cotton 
picker; child labor in factories 
producing cotton cloth; our cot- 
ton export trade. Government 
bulletins can be secured on these 
and other phases. 

You will find the 
pamphlets helpful: 

Cotton, by Anna D. Gahan. 
No. 74, “Teachers’ Lesson Unit 
Series” (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York 
City). This book describes a unit 
on cotton as carried out by a 
third-grade teacher. 

Cotton. (Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 12 1st 
Street, New York, N.Y.). This 
is a carefully worked out study of 
cotton and the cotton industry. 
There are illustrations showing all 
the various processes. This or- 
ganization will also sell cotton 
bolls, cotton cards, cotton seeds 
for planting, and sets of excel- 
lent pictures. 


following 
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New York 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


What are the most common uses 
of visual aids in teaching? 

1. To introduce a topic. 

2. To give a bird’s-eye view of 
a unit. 

3. To motivate the subject or 
topic. 

4. To furnish assimilative, ex- 
perimental material of a direct or 
vicarious nature. 

§. To test the student's assimi- 
lation of subject matter. 

6. To summarize a unit or 
topic. 


* 


We should like to buy equipment 
for visual instruction but do not 
know how it can be financed, 

The cost of equipment for visu- 
al instruction varies widely from 
one school to another because of 
variable conditions existing in 
schools in which such equipment 
is to be used. The equipment 
should, if possible, be financed 
from regular school funds. 

However, parent-teacher groups 
and civic organizations have often 
raised funds for purchasing a 
part or all of the equipment re- 
quired by a school until such time 
as the Board of Education sets 
aside in its annual budget certain 
funds for visual instruction. Many 
companies sell such equipment on 
time payments. 
nities equipment has been secured 
by an outright gift from a loyal 
patron of the school. 


In some commu- 


* 


What is the best technique for 
using stereographs in the class- 
room? 

In general, stereographs should 
not be passed from pupil to pupil 
during a recitation or class discus- 
sion. Such a procedure results in 
a conflict of attention and interest 
and is a disturbing element. In 
study periods the stereograph may 
be used by individuals just like 
any other reference material. The 
study of a stereograph should be 
included in the lesson assignment, 
or the pupil may be required to 
look up his own stereograph “ref- 
erence’ and report on it. Since 
stereographs come in numbered 
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sets, the assignments may be made 
by set and number. 

It has been found that it is best 
to assign only a small number of 
stereographs for a given period or 
The use of stereographs 
as a routine group activity should 
be avoided. 

Looking at stereographs has 
been prescribed by many doctors 
as a useful eye exercise for the 
correction of defects related to 
the focusing of the eyes. The 
teacher must be certain that the 
picture is in focus for each child. 

The warmth of the face some- 
times causes mist to form on the 
Caution children to wipe 
off the lenses, if this occurs. 


lesson. 


lenses. 


€ 


What are the peculiar advantages 
of the motion picture in teach- 
ing? 

The motion picture has the 
unique advantage of depicting 
action or behavior with its irre- 
sistible illusion of life and reality. 
It is, however, an expensive medi- 
um of instruction, and for that 
reason should be resorted to only 
when it is necessary (1) to show 
activity which no other pictorial 
aid can actually portray, and (2) 
to provide vicarious experiences 
for students which cannot be had 
in any other way. 

The film has proved to be valu- 
able to teachers of special subjects 
by enabling them to reproduce 
processes and analyze motions and 
movements for detailed study. 
Perhaps one of the outstanding 
advantages of the motion picture 
is the use of animated diagrams 
and cartoons by which one can 
visualize the invisible. Motion 
pictures showing molecular action 
and cross sections of engines illus- 
trate this point. 

The motion picture is the best 
medium of instruction to use 
when the continuity or the proc- 


ess of a movement is to be shown... 


It also is valuable in providing a 
vivid summary or general survey 
of the topic of a unit. The film 
is unique in being able to reveal 
things which are too fast or too 
slow to be seen by the human eye. 








Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it necessary to give any exten- 
sive study to Roman numerals in 
the sixth grade? 

The study of Roman numerals 
should not be extensive in any 
grade, and most of the work that 
seems necessary may be introduced 
before the sixth grade. The top- 
ic should not be entirely neglected 
in school. Since one encounters 
Roman numerals on clocks and 
buildings, in books and_period- 
icals, one should understand what 
they signify. 


e 


Is it necessary to explain to pu- 
pils why the divisor must be in- 
verted in division of fractions? 
It is not especially difficult to 
show pupils that the number of 
halves in three is three times two; 
that is, that 3-- 4 =—3 X H. 
From a few simple examples of 
this kind, the rule mentioned can 
be derived by induction. This 
should be sufficient explanation. 


+ 


Sixth-grade children enjoy prov- 
ing multiplication problems by 
casting out nines. Should it be 
postponed until the junior high 
school? 


Enjoyment is not a sufhcient 
measure of curricular legitimacy. 
Personal interest should be sup- 
ported by environmental demand. 
There is no special demand for 
this method of checking multi- 
plication, since more satisfactory 
methods are available and one sat- 
isfactory method isenough. There 
are many interesting tricks that 
can be performed with numbers, 
but modern arithmetic tends to 
emphasize essentials. 


* 


How can the counting habit in 
addition be inhibited? 

(In response to my request in 
the November 1937 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR for measures to pre- 
vent the counting habit, two more 
replies have been received. They 
are given below.) 

From a teacher in St. Louis 
come suggestions which may be 
summarized thus. 


1. Before attempting to teach 
a combination like 3+5, develop 
the concepts of threeness and five- 
ness through the use of concrete 
objects other than fingers. 

2. In practice on combinations, 
insist that answers be given in- 
stantly. 

3. Use blackboard and charts 
for group drill, and mimeographed 
sheets for individual drill. 

A rural teacher in Iowa reports 
good results obtained from a 
method often recommended by 
specialists. She says: “I made a 
set of flash cards, each with an 
addition fact on one side and the 
sum on the other. The children 
use these cards in studying the 
facts and I use them in class drills. 
If a pupil in a class drill fails to 
give a sum promptly, I tell him, 
and give him the card for study.” 

May we hear from others? 


+ 


In subtraction, do you think it is 
better to use the take-away or the 
additive method? Do you think 
there is any harm in teaching 
subtraction by the borrowing 
method? 


Let us answer the two ques- 
tions separately, using illustrative 
examples. 

1. Consider the example, 37 - 
14. By the take-away method, 
the pupil thinks: 4 from 7 =? 
1 from 3=> ? By the additive 
method he thinks: 4 and ?=7. 
1 and ?— 3. The results of ex- 
periments favor the take-away 
method. 

2. Now, consider the example, 
31-14. A new difficulty arises. 


Shall the pupil think: 4 from 
11 ? 1 from 2 == ? Or shall he 
think: 4 from 11 ==? 2 from 


3 ==? These two are the prince 
pal ways of handling the “bot 
rowing’ difficulty. Investigations 
favor the second. The harm @ 
teaching the first, commonly 
ferred to as the “borrowing 
method, would probably not be 
great. If a pupil has been started 
by this method, it would likely be 
more harmful for him to change 
to the second than to continue # 
he started. 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Prof of Sci " 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 








IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville,N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How often should children be al- 
lowed to draw whatever they 
wish? 

If they have had no definite 
art teaching, I would say, “Use at 
least half the art time during the 
year for actual teaching.” If 
they had definite teaching in pre- 
vious grades, and have ability, I 
would say, “Use three quarters of 
the art time for free drawing, 
guided, of course, so that if a 
child idles his time away for 
several days his privilege of free 
work is taken away.” 


o 
If children like to make little 


things out of paper, should we 
discourage them? We hear so 
much about having little children 
make large things. 


Some children like to make 
little things. In our school, the 
children come from the homes of 
professional people and very few 
are as good craftsmen as the chil- 
dren of cabinetmakers, carpenters, 
and so on. This week I was sur- 
prised at the tiny things one child 
made. Her people are German, 
and she had only recently come 
to this country. Her products 
contrasted as much with the 
things the other children made as 
tiny little German wood toys con- 
trast with our bigger toys. 

It seems to me that size is quite 
a factor in self-expression. The 
child should be able to control the 
size in free periods, when he does 
what he wishes. In more formal 
periods, the teacher can control 
the size if she thinks it is best to 
have things made larger. 


* 


Will you suggest an interesting 
art project for my fourth-grade 
pupils? 

A flower design may. be made 
on 9” x 12” paper. Fold. the pa- 
per in the center twice each way. 
The paper, when unfolded, has 
sixteen rectangles separated by the 
folds. Draw a crayon line along 
each fold. Smooth out the paper. 
In every alternate rectangle, in the 
manner of a checkerboard repeat, 
draw a small circle in blue or red. 
This establishes the plan of an all- 
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over design. Then say to the chil- 
dren, “Use this circle for the cen- 
ter of a flower. Each draw your 
own kind of flower. Use all of 
the colors you wish, but be sure 
that all of the flowers on your 
paper are alike.” 

After they have finished the 
flowers, have some of the children 
display theirs. This will encour- 
age them and prove that the de- 
signs are getting different. Ask 
each one to put a stem on his 
flower. Some children may draw 
vertical stems, some slanting, and 
some curved. The stem on each 
flower on the page should be the 
same. Encourage the children to 
draw the leaves in different shapes. 
Mary may make round ones; 
Lucy, leaves something like those 
of a rose; Nancy, large pointed 
ones, 

Some children may like to place 
smaller flowers in the other rec- 
tangles. Other children may wish 
to fill in these rectangles with 
plain blue, or red, or yellow. If 
the wax crayons are pressed on 
hard, the colors will be lovely. 


7 


Can you make suggestions for 
teaching charcoal drawing in the 
elementary school? 

I would have pupils use larger 
paper than that which they use 
for their pencil sketches because 
the charcoal is more blunt. 

A soft eraser is useful to make 
light spots in an area which has 
been covered with charcoal. 

Children in grade four like to 
use charcoal because the results 
look more grown up. Children of 
this age begin to grow discouraged 
with their results. A medium like 
charcoal which has not been used 
by them in previous grades gives 
them a new enthusiasm. 


* 


How can children check their 
own progress in drawing? 

They can make a large envelope 
out of wrapping paper to hold 
their drawings. If they are num- 
bered, preferably on the back, the 
children can notice any improve- 
ment by referring to them from 
time to time, 


HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? If so, 
THE. 


write Mr. ow in care o 
Dansville, N. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My fourth-grade pupils found an 
injured squirrel on the _play- 
ground. They have kept it more 
than a month and it is now quite 
well. They like to crack the nuts 
which they feed it, but they have 
been told that they should not do 
so. Is this true? 

A squirrel’s front teeth con- 
tinue to grow throughout its life- 
time. Under the usual outdoor 
conditions, frequent use of the 
teeth keeps them properly worn 
down and adequately sharp. If 
the squirrel does not crack nuts, 
its teeth are likely to grow long, 
and become curved and useless to 
the animal. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the squirrel should be 
fed whole nuts with hard shells 
similar to those which it con- 
sumes when in a natural state. 
Unless you have ideal conditions 
in which to keep a squirrel, it 
seems better to liberate it after it 
is well and after the pupils have 
made use of it in their science 
work, 


Sd 


We are constructing a new school 
building and my superintendent 
is interested in having the pupils 
in the sixth grade study the neu 
structure, It is a modern build- 
ing of thirty rooms. What does 
this offer for science study? 

Such material may be difficult 
to teach because of the back- 
ground of your pupils, but they 
can acquire interesting informa- 
tion by studying the following 
problems. The extent to which 
you follow each problem will be 
determined by the background, 
abilities, and interests of your 
sixth grade. 

1. How is the building heated 
and ventilated? 

2. How is it constructed so 
that it will be warm and com- 
fortable? 

3. How do the telephones in 
the building work? 

4. How does electricity travel 
to the lights and to the other out- 
lets? 

§. How do the electric lights 
work? 

6. How is window glass made? 

7. Where does the water come 
from and how is it made pure? 


8. How do the machines work 
which were used to construct the 
building? 

9. How is the building made 
fireproof? 

10. How do the fire extinguish- 
ers work? 


° 


Will you suggest possible units 
for spring which may be carried 
out in combined classes of fijth- 
and sixth-grade pupils? 


Your selection of units will, of 
course, depend upon the amount 
and kind of science which the pu- 
pils have already had, upon the 
interest and ability of your group, 
and upon your own preparation 
and interests. The following list 
of units may be helpful to you in 
making a selection. 

1. How Do Plants Grow and 
Store Food? 

2. How Do Animals Produce 
More of Their Kind? 

3. Why Does the Weather 
Change from Day to Day? 

4. How Does the Surface of 
the Earth Change? 


a 


Our kindergarten teachers have 
been asked to introduce science 
as part of the regular activities. 
What shall be our aims in teach- 
ing science to small children? 


Probably your chief aim will be 
to begin to acquaint the children 
with the interesting things in 
their environment. Your plan 
will properly be to let the pupils 
experience science in as many 
ways as possible. Help them to 
make careful observations of ani- 
mals, plants, changing shadows, 
changing seasons, and various 
other physical and natural phe- 
nomena. Conduct excursions that 
will add to their observational 
background as well as to theif 
experiences. 

Of no small importance is the 
contribution which these science 
experiences make to reading read- 
iness. Frequently the first steps 
in preparation for reading may be 
conversation periods relating © 
science activities, such as feeding 
birds in winter or planting 4 
garden. 
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| was ready to give up in despair! I had so much 
trouble with the children ... they were little demons! 
My discipline was a joke! 


Many lived so far from school that they brought 
lunches. These weren't very appetizing and the chil- 
dren ate their cold lunches without much relish. 





\told my troubles to an older teacher. “The Postum 
Hot Lunch Plan might help,” she said, “a hot lunch 
rill change any child’s attitude!” 


The parents were enthusiastic, and cooperated to 
finance what little equipment I needed. I was able to 
buy it in the 5 and 10 cent store. 





And how they loved Postum-made-with-hot-milk . . 
tven those who didn’t like plain milk! Lunch became 
‘levent to look forward to! 


The children were more alert, more eager to learn 
They had more energy and zest for their work, espe 
cially in the afternoons, 


Perhaps your school needs this hot lunch plan! 


ly ; . : 
'€ BENEFITS of a hot drink with the school lunch 
“€many and obvious. 





is one of the most nourishing drinks in the world. And 


the cost is so small that almost every child can afford 
An ideal beverage for this purpose is Postum-made- 


with hot-milk. Unlike coffee, which children should 
“er drink, Postum contains no caffein and cannot 


it. [t requires very little equipment and is very simple 
to make, 


d Mail the coupon today...and we will gladly send 
‘sibly upset a child’s system. Postum is simply 


= Wheat and bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. 
ildren love Postum-made-with-hot-milk...and it 


you, free, a booklet giving complete details of this 
plan and how you can adopt it in your school. We will 
also send, free, a 50-cup tin of Lustant Postum. 
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After lunch they were nervous, fidgety and unruly. | 
was worried sick and cried many nights after school 
I thought my contract might not be renewed. 





The children were enthusiastic. As they worked to help 
me prepare the Postum-made-with-hot-milk they felt 
that “teacher” was a real friend. 





| never dreamed iu hit dish could be so simple and 
cost so little! ... and, best of all, my “little demons 
became willing cooperators! 


-—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! —— 


Genenat Foovs, Dept. INS. 3-35 Battle ¢ reek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
free booklet, “The Postum Hot Lunch Plan,” and a 50 
cup tin of Instant Postum, also free 


Name 

Street 

City 

Name of School 


Fill in completely—-print name and address. If you live 
in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont 
(This offer expires July 1, 1938, 


a — State 
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The English Teacher's 


Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, 
Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


IN THIS department each month Mrs. Kenny will answer your questions 
on Regie usage and the teaching of English. Address her in care 


of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you 


desire a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


“don't 
“| don't 


Is it incorrect to say 
think” in this sentence, 
think I shall go”? 

What you really are trying to 
tell us is what you do think, rath- 
er than what you don’t think. 
Or, in other words, you intend to 
make a positive statement rather 
than a negative one. A_ better 
wording would be this: “I think 
Here the nega- 
tive or not idea modifies the verb 
go, which is what you really want 
to convey—"“‘not go” rather than 
“not think.” 


I shall not go.” 


° 


Can you give me some informa- 
tion on lesson plans for teaching 
such poems as the following in 
the eighth grade: The Courtship 
of Miles Standish, Evangeline, 
“To a Waterfowl,” and “The 
Building of the Ship.” 

Space for really complete lesson 
plans is not available here. How- 
ever, if you can secure a copy of 
Tue Instructor for November 
1937, Edith Jones Prasse’s lesson 
plan there on The Courtship of 
Miles Standish will be helpful. 
Likewise, you may find some sug- 
gestions in my lesson plan for 
teaching “To a Waterfowl,” in 
THe INsrrucror for September 
1935. See also my study of “The 
Building of the Ship” in Tru 
InstRUCTOR for February 1936. 

Assign the selection first as a 
long whole, as outside reading to 
be done during the week or two 
preceding the day on which you 
expect to begin actual classroom 
work on it. Tell the pupils that 
at the end of this first preparation 
period they will use one whole 
class hour to write the story, as 
much as they can of it, just as 
though they were telling it to 
someone who had never read it. 
Stress that it is to be a synopsis, a 
skeleton, a brief review, avoid- 
ing details. 

On the basis of what you find 
in even a hasty reading of their 
papers, you can more intelligently 
plan the intensive study. You can 
spend the second day of classroom 
study in commenting on what 
the pupils have written, pointing 
out any serious misconceptions, 
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Then break the story into sections 
for intensive study. But don’t 
dwell so much on minutiae that 
the story itself is lost sight of or 
interest lags. 

Material to test pupils’ literary 
appreciation, as well as their fac- 
tual information on many selec- 
tions, may be had from Turner E. 
Smith & Co., 441 West Peachtree 
St., Atlanta, Georgia. 


I teach the first six grades in 
a rural school. What method 
should I use in teaching English? 

First, allow as much time as 
possible for language work by 
correlating it with other sub- 
You cannot have a class 
every day in every subject. Grades 
one and two cannot be combined, 


jects. 


because grade one cannot read 
well enough. But I would com- 
bine grades three and four, also 
five and six. Plan to have a 
twenty-minute period every day. 
Call it a language period, and then 
interpret it broadly. 

Grade one should have specific 
teaching in correct usage. There 
can be no textbook until they have 
learned to read; but don’t depend 
on teaching language incidentally. 
Only a few things can be taught, 
but they can and should be made 
habitual. 

For grade two | recommend: 
Joslin and Peet's The Story Work- 
book in Language (Houghton 
Mifflin); and the workbook for 
grade two in the series, Directed 
Language Practice, by Lyman and 
Johnson (Ginn). 

For the combined third and 
fourth grades, | would use a text 
written for the third grade. I sug- 
gest Lyman and Johnson’s Daily 
Life Language Series, Introduc- 
jory Book (Ginn). Use also 
Directed Language Practice for 
grade three. For combined fifth 
and sixth grades, I would suggest 
the same set, using text and prac- 
tice book for fifth grade. . 

A very new book (1937) on 
methods of teaching English in 
the primary grades is English 
for Children, by Sister Mary Vera 
and Sister Mary Marguerite (Scott 
Foresman). 





Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching readin our questions may 


be addressed to 


him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What percentage of time should 
be given to reading in the inter- 
mediate grades? 

The writer believes that the 
reading program can be divided 
into three phases: (1) acquiring 
and using a basic sight vocabulary 
(experience reading); (2) adding 
new words to that vocabulary 
(word analysis); (3) learning to 
read all types of material (work 
habits). 

By the end of the second grade 
the first two aspects should have 
been covered and the child should 
be able to read independently. 

If this is true, then there is no 
longer any need for a reading pe- 
riod. Work habits should be de- 
veloped in connection with the 
social-studies activities or wher- 
ever needed. 

In addition, you will find the 
following material of use in help- 
ing children develop certain spe- 
cific skills when they are needed: 
A Work-Book in Basal Reading, 
Books 4, 5, and 6, by Walker, 
Parkman, and Summy (Charles 
E. Merrill) ; and Practice Exercises 
in Reading, Books 3, 4, and 5, by 
Gates and Peardon (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). See also 
my article in THe INsrructror 
for June 1934, “Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades.” 

The writer likes a period of two 
and a half hours for social studies, 
oral and written expression activ- 
ities, and drill on related skills. 
Some days it may scem wise to de- 
vote an hour to reading; on other 
days, no time at all. 


om 


What is the name of a good work- 
book in phonics? 

Perhaps the best books to refer 
to are Stone’s Eye and Ear Fun, 


Books I, Il, and III (Webster). 
© 


How would you start a remedial 
reading program? 

Buy Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading, Book 2, 3, 4, or 5, by 
McCall and Crabbs (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). Book 2 
should be used in fourth grade, 


Book 3 in fifth grade, and so on, 
You need one book for each child, 
The books may be used over and 
over again, 

Give a series of ten of these 
tests to each pupil in your grade, 
Average the results, and then 
group your grade in two parts, 
those who are up to standard and 
those below. Carry on a regular 
school program for the first group 
and give the others six hours a 
day of remedial reading. 

When the children have ac- 
quired a sufficient vocabulary so 
that they can read the textbooks 
of their own grade level, the regu- 
lar school program can be con- 
tinued. If they lose one semester 
it will be better than for them to 
drop school altogether. 

Any teacher can carry on a re- 
medial program if she is given 
enough materials. Children can 
teach themselves to read if they 
really want to. 


e 


How should one make a lesson 
assignment in reading? 

In a_ functional 
reading there can be no group 
assignments. Children want t 
learn to read and the teacher will 
help them acquire this skill. She 
doesn’t know ahead of time what 
skill they will need, so how can 
she assign lessons? 

When she finds that a particu 
lar child needs some particular 
skill, she can make an assignment 
for him. She might say, “John, 
you seem to be having trouble 
with your short ‘a’ sounds. It 
you will get Eye and Ear Fun, 
Book I, and work the exercises of 
page 15, I think it will help you. 
Certainly everyone in the class 
will not need help on short “ 
sounds. 

During the literature period, 
the teacher would not expect all 
the children to read the same sto 
ry. Therefore, a group assige 
ment could not be made. 

Perhaps the best advice that 
the teacher could have would be: 
Find the needs that the children 
have, and help them plan appre” 
priate activities so that their 
dividual needs may be met. 


program of 
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10 SPEND 
EUROPE 


ONE CLASS 
RUN-OF-THE-SHIP 


The inexpensive cost of modern “one 
dass run-of-the-ship” transportation has 
brought a trip to Europe within the 
range of most travel budgets. And 
experienced travelers have found that 
they have more to spend abroad by 
ailing “tourist class is top” on the Red 
Star Line. 

In spite of this saving in cost you 
can enjoy excellent accommodations, 
slendid food and service . . . and the 
unrestricted facilities of a fine trans- 
Atlantic ship. 

To secure complete and comprehen- 
sive information of this modern way to 
have the luxury of a trip abroad, write 
for beautiful free booklet I illustrated 

with over thirty photographs (many i in 
natural color) taken on actual crossings. 





S.S. PENNLAND 





WEEKLY SAILINGS 


ROUND TRIP ANTWerP S189 
S.S.Konigstein, Gerolstein, Ilsenstein 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


tound Trip Southampton $246—Antwerp $253 
S.S. Pennland, Westernland 











YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 


* RED STAR LINE *& 


Arnold Bernstein Line 
l] BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Pr" <> a= am 


TRAVEL COUPON 


eee BERNSTEIN LINE-RED STAR LINE 

Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 

‘ am interested in a 
— pnd to Europe. 


om 
LJ « ! am also interested in taking my car 


| 
| 
| 
| 
» Europe. Rates from $165. | 
| 
| 


“one class run-of-the- 
Please send me com- 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MORE $ 








Oil, an Underground 
Treasure 


(Continued from page 21) 


c) Report observations made 
of the oil wells. 

d) Report on material read. 
e) Emphasize correct English 
and pronunciation in all oral 
expression. 


nN 


. Written expression. 
a) List questions. 


b) Record 


information. 


c) Make a dictionary of oil 
terms. 
d) Stress special skills in 


written expression, 
3. Terms to be learned. 


oil sand royalty 
derrick bit 

drill crude oil 
geologist kerosene 
tanks gasoline 
pipes gas 

pools waxes 

rigs resource 
petroleum lubrication 
leases permits 


4. Subjects for compositions. 
a) My visit to an oil field. 
b) Uses of oil. 

c) By-products of oil. 
d) Life in an oil field. 
e) How oil 
covered, 

D. Art activities. 
1. Draw pictures of oil fields. 
2. Build an oil field on the sand 
table or floor. 


dis- 


fields are 


3. Draw large pictures depict- 
ing different stages in develop- 
ment of oil. 
VI. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Structure of the earth. 
1. Reservoir rock. 
2. Cap rock. 
3. Oil land. 
B. Formation of oil. 
1. Plant life. 
2. Animal life. 
3. Bottled in rock. 
a) Gas. 
b) Oi;l. 
c) Water. 
C. How wells are located. 
1. In early days. 
a) Crooked sticks. 
b) Doodlebugs. 
c) Magic rods. 
d) Hunches. 
2. Present methods. 
a) Geology. 
b) Asphalt seeps. 
c) Oil springs. 
d) Gas vents. 
D. Products of petroleum. 


gasoline lacquers 
naphtha soaps 
kerosene phenol 
parafin wax gums 
rubber tires resins 
petrolatum paints 
artist's crayons inks 
chewing gum dyes 


paving materials graphite 


E. Conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

VIL. 
A. Pageant depicting oil develop- 
ment. 

B. Program composed of talks on 
oil. 


Culminating activities. 


C. Exhibition of work showing 
miniature oil well, tanks, and 
pumps. 

D. Posters on by-products. 
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Send coupon today for 
your copy of new RCA 
Victor catalog—“ Victor 
Records for Elementary 
Schools.” It lists thou- 
sands of Vietor Records 
which have heen made 
exclusively for use in 
schools — records that 


Ww ill make lessons easier 


for students to learn, 


This new catalog which 
contains a list of Victor 
Records for elementary 
school use is arranged 

in convenient form for 


You 
will find it of great 


ready reference. 


value. Shows at a glance 
\ the complete record ser- 
vice we provide. Send 


coupon nou ! 








In classrooms this new Electrola deserves a gold star! 


For reproduction of Victor Records 
in classrooms, this new RCA Victor 
Electrola is unmatched. Small in size, 
it may be placed anywhere that’s con- 
venient. Yet it offers tonal quality 
and volume that will surprise you, 
Plays 10-ineh or 12-inch records, and 
among its many fine performance 


as self. 


starting motor with automatic stop, 


features are such advances 
tone control and tone compensation, 
See it at 
RCA Victor dealer's, 


The cost is amazingly low. 





your nearest 


MODEL R-96 











Modern schools stay ae } 
RCA 


tubes in their sound 





modern with Educational Department, 


: RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine., Camden, N.J. 
equipment. 


Please send me my free copy of the booklet “ Victor 


RCA presents the 
Magic Key every Sun- 
day, 2to 3 P.M.,on the 
NBC Blue 


Records for Elementary Schools.” 


Name. 





Network. 


EE — 


| 
L| 


City. State 











SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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| her dress like the shirt 


How to Draw Children Flying Kites 


showing the bend of the knee. Next 
draw the right foot. 

Draw the left arm. If you wish 
to add the right arm you may do so. 
Draw the shoes and socks. 

Drawing the xirl— 

The head of the girl is made look- 
ing upward like that of the first boy 
you drew. You may draw the hair 
as you like, short or long, straight or 
curly, light or dark, with or without 
a hair ribbon. Draw the top part of 


of the first 
boy you drew. 

Add three slightly curved lines to 
show her skirt. 

Her position is a little different 
from that of the first boy you drew. 
One foot is shown sideways, like his, 
but she is half turning around so 
that you see the other foot from the 


front. Draw the legs. The foot 


that is shown front view is made by 


drawing a straight line with a curved 
line over it. The other leg is made 
like that of the first boy you drew. 


(Continued from page 36) 


Suggestions for pictures— 

In the scene on this page the trees 
show that it is a windy day. Perhaps 
you have ideas for backgrounds that 
will show the wind. Some child may 
like to draw a clothesline full of 


| 


clothes and have them blowing. A | 


fun to draw because 
different patterns can be colored in 
the aprons, dresses, and shirts. 

Some of you will like to draw 
clouds in a blue sky. Some child 
may want to draw a rainbow or a 
In your picture you may 
make a pasture in the distance and 
some cows contentedly eating. A 
meadow full of flowers will make an 
interesting background. 

Perhaps you will draw the children 
in a field by a lake. You may even 
draw a motorboat in 
the distance. 

Little houses always add color to 
a picture. A row of little houses on 
a distant hill can repeat the colors 
you use in the children’s clothes. 


clot hesline 1S 


sunsct, 


sailboat or a 





ie 







At Piatagorsk, North 
rehearsal 
for a dance festival. 


Caucasus, 




















T. Draw the arms, and add lines to You can draw small automobiles 
® Turn romantic pages of history in show the left shoe and the socks. or trucks in the distance and air- 
Germany. The time-mellowed ruins of Some children like to draw hands planes overhead. You can even| , ; F 
ancient castles, the tomb of Charle. | 2% though you could see all five fin- change the clothes of the children so You don’t need a Sabbatical Year } 
bs ~ gers, but really at a distance hands that they look like Dutch children, | make a European trip complete by a vis 
magne, medieval cities, Romanesque [104 more like balls and draw a windmill and geese : 
3 e . . Sse. ; ; . ar > > r T 
and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne & it to its largest country. The great cer- 
Freiburg, Worms and Speyer, and ee ters and places of interest in the Sovie :; 
Frederick the Great's palace of Sans Union are easily reached from West \ 
souci . these and many others . T D t h D ll d Wi d ill M d fr Pp South by convenient rail, boat and ai 
wo vuUICc OuS and a Windml ade irom raper ' a 
what glories of the past they echo! ‘ B connections. Here a great travel orga - 
on : ; (Continued from page 34 . ; , , . 
..-While operas and festivals evidence sed tht ization maintains fine hotels and restau a8 
in word and music the undying genius | back of her head. The grain of the across the short way. It should be] rants, fleets of cars for sightseeing ané ts 
of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach. crepe paper should run the long way wide enough to cover the head, and|,__. sas 
; “ot > ; ; . |trained guide-interpreters and _ atten pla 
, of the strip. The paper is folded have a turned-back piece which is : 
But the world marches on in Ger- | jengthwise, and a little cut is made trimmed to the shape desired. Fold | #ts with years of experience. - 
many, also... Here you will find 20th on the crease to show the parting of down the paper in back to fit the Po? oe M for 
° e - ° e » As ‘ . ay I sc > ar 
Century progress. Or all modern — the hair on the forehead. The strip head, and fasten this folded-down east journey up to —- = op] 
sports. Then, too, there are great cities | '’ then pasted lightly to the head. part to the overlapping edges that | Leningrad, the two great hubs of inter vou 
; a a : ; The two long ends of the paper are have been brought from the sides. | sive achievement i . ic. social al ; 
like Berlin, with their gay night life, § Paf av § : sive achievement in economic, social a! to 
cut into three strips each; these are This closes the back of the cap. olitical hange that hav made th 
ae cal change ua ave made thi Wi 
splendid theatres, hotels and restau braided; and a narrow strip of crepe The boy is simple to dress. His I ¥ = ‘ ‘ a 
rants And centers of culture, art | paper is tied on each braid for a sleeves and the front and back of his | U.S.S.R. the most talked-of country. 5« the 
and merrymaking like Munich, Dresden, | ribbon. jacket may be made like the girl’s,|in reconstructed cities the new ways lov 
Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bay The feet of the dolls are cut from or with separate picces. His trou- | life and the vast institutions reflecting hag 
: cardboard and covered with poster sers are made of one long piece, the ; ' b 
reuth, Weimar all with a connota- ; F ; | ° the transformation that has been e ur 
paper, black or tan for the shoes, lower part being slit in the middle | f 
, , : : ‘ ; . 49 ATT " re 0 
tion of their own. }and red or white for the stockings. of the front and gathered and tied | fected by 170 million people. With mo — 
: | The fee » large enough to at each f . he waistline. | ¢j - . « , ities us 
As for scenery: the Bevarion Alps, | The feet must be large enoug > at each foot and at the waistline.|time, call on the colorful cities 
Sach § . as ieee support the body, and the base of The trousers are lapped at the back. Ukraine such as Kiev, Kharkov # 
the Black Forest, Marz an vringia them must be perfectly level. A Buttons for jacket and belt are cut|~ ~ , : 
+. the castles and vineyards of the | Jong leg piece, pointed at the top, is from paper and pasted on. Odessa . . . sail along the beaut! \ 
Rhine, the lovely sweep of sea and sky | pested to each foot, and these ap- This method of making figures is | Black Sea Coast, the health resorts a! You 
along the Baltic and North Sea. And | pemagee are then dipped _ glue applicable to many types of cos- of the Soviet Union . . . cross the might crui 
P r rubber cement, and pushed up — tumes, and has possibilities for much s ra 
the charm of Germany's famous |” * pe : » ‘ Sea . ‘ rane ee Volg: “Th 
anit , into the rolls of newspaper. The invention on the part of the chil- Caucasus Range . . . cruise the Voi | 
resorts. ‘ : , : + differ 
_ . feet and legs should be so adjusted dren. One sixth-grade class made a| River and watch many people of diff kno 
P ° > , aT or fF Go -e 8 . > - ° — Ar 
All this you can enjoy, and more that the doll will stand upright, group of figures in costume for their | ant nationalities at work and play ” 
: ee For clothing, crepe paper is used study of medieval history. A fourth ; men 
...in perfect comfort ... good living at om ome Ie shir : | ’ oa om . their own republics. 
entirely, The girl's skirts are gath- grade used the figures in a unit on reni 
moderate prices, oiill further reduced ered pieces of paper tied at the waist Japan, and a third grade made In- More than forty suggested itineraries cove $55 
by the use ofregistered TravelMarks. = |inc. Her sleeves are straight, full  dians. Second-graders enjoy dress- | | os places of interest in the U.S.S.R. are bs 
. st pk s SS. 
And the German Railroads grant you pieces tied and pasted at wrist and ing the figures as Pilgrim people. on daily rates of $5 per day third class, $8! - 
. . “he as . . > ae . ea ° . . : at maity i >. ay ti 
60% reduction of rail fares. Begin shoulder, The waist is a long — Children of this grade level do NOC] ict class and $15 first ... including transP “ 
planning your trip today. of ey wound around from ¢ r add feet so easily as do older chil- j tution on tour, hotels, meals, sightseeing by ou 
|front of the body to the back of dren, and they need to make ___) SE nea er guide-interpreters. Cons 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 7 —? -~ ~— around the — dolls of a larger, softer roll of paper | your local agent or write Intourist for May For 
and across the back to the front of — with a wider spread at the bottom, | he Soviet Uni and descriptive booklet JS appl: 
AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 55 rete ‘ : - ‘ the Soviet nion and descrip pi 
the other arm. The piece is then so that the figure will stand. Older | 
wound around the arm and pasted children often use cloth and other SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
GERMAN RAILROADS underneath where it does not show. costume material for the clothes io | 
owe - ° | > - . P 
The gathered apron and the fichu stead of crepe paper. | {] [ 0 U | | § [ jis 
INFORMATION OFFICE are next attached. The waist, apron, " | J » DI 
: and fichu are cut with the grain of A Duten WinpMILL eon Wh Tew York , 
665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street a a oe 5 ; ; ; 545 Fifth Ave., New York ¥ Broa 
New York, N. Y | the paper going across the short way. This windmill can best be made 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
am The girl’s cap is a piece of white from a round carton. If necessary, 756 South Broadway, Los Angeles Office 
|crepe paper with the grain going (Continued on page 71) - 
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Two Dutch Dolls and a 
4 Windmill Made from Paper 


: (Continued from page 70) 


tagboard or several layers of news- 
paper can be rolled up and pasted 
together to make the foundation 
shape. The house under the mill 
can be made from a box of the right 
size. The house may be omitted in 
the lower grades. 

The arms of the windmill are cut 
separately from tagboard or other 
lightweight material. They may be 
pasted to the side of the mill, or may 
be fastened to a wire thrust through 
the mill. 

The cone-shaped roof is made of 


a tagboard circle cut on one radius, 
lapped, and pasted. The windows 
and doors are made from cut paper 
and pasted in place. All parts of 
the windmill are covered with con- 
struction paper pasted on flat. 


The Wind's Geography 


Lesson 


(Continued from page 40) 











, ? 
‘ear | sails from New York 


Mala @ june 29°45 Days:$550up 


wind blows from the southwest. 


















ate This is the wet or summer mon- 
; | soon. We dance and sing for joy 
» Soviet ; : 2 as 
Sovi : = ace urls . y : 
HAT a potpourri of languages ; yhen the summer monsoon arrives. 
Nest or ne a “se The wind makes such a roar that we 
to intrigue you, if you're just - ae 
rT y say the monsoon “bursts,” and the 
a little tired of commonplace, silver raindrops fall on the dry, : 
| Orga everyday English (you'll even have dusty earth. Then we know that 
restau a taste of that, with a Scottish burr our farms will thrive and we will LUV 
ing al in Edinburgh). Half the fun of far have food to cat. ee 
yerry—lI did not know about the 
atter places is to hear strange tongues, : 
monsoons of India. 
sce strange costumes, cat new CHILD OF THE SAHARA—There are ' 
foods, view new sights. What an many things about the wind that Chimes invite you to dinner aboard the North 
, ar P ~ ad 
OW al opportunity on a cruise that takes you do not know, Jerry. On the C Limi LF " lelici C Bi 
F inte : : , ps , ce rhere re re ast Limited. From the delicious “Great big 
f inte you from Iceland’s boiling springs Sahara Desert, w here I dwell, there e 
cial al 6 ite, weiein dean te is a wind which has a name of its , = . 
and § de Ss. : + , ‘- 
: ' . gt cum. te te ecllied die testes, Baked Potatoes”. ..a famous Northern Pacific 
ade way of the fjords of Norway and | wins: Saad 
It blows very fiercely. It piles our ; . 
try. Se the North Cape’s midnight sun, desert sands up into great mounds. specialty... through the great variety of tempt- 
ways 0! lovely Stockholm, gay Copen- But it also plays pranks! The har 
; 6") ‘oS ing dishes, always re bl iced dinin 
eflecting hagen, Finland, Estonia, Edin- mattan is so fierce that sometimes it EE GISHES, RIWAYS FERSONAMY PFICEE ... g 
\ ; : 
, hea onsen cles of Sentiend with blows sand from the Sahara far, far ; — , 
yeen @ . city of scotiand, with » > . , Pa 
6,4 to sea. People on ships off western car meals on the Northern Pacific Railway are 
th m four full days en route to see how r 
: ; Africa sometimes think they see a I pl TI f; . 

A 2 - 5 > > > » » > aq? = 
ities Russia's getting on. red fog! But they really see grains a real pleasure. They are a perfect accompani 
— of sand from the Sahara Desert, — lori \ tl , 

( a a . “mt te eg ous scene ong the route— 
! which the wind has blown into the men > . stor u ry a £ 
yeautl ’ 
air and out over the ocean, - o - e 
ts | , ee t ol oor’ ; 28 mountain ranges and rivers for 1406 miles. 
yrts la Your ship all the way is the famous WIND—Yes, | play pranks some 
sight 7 times. But I work hard, too, as you . J —_ " 
e mig? cruising liner, S. S. Rotterdam of . Write us or mail the coupon for information 
+ le “Tr . . oe know. | bring rain and moisture to 
re Volg The Spotless Fleet ° and you . : ) 
India and other places. (Pats um West ont 
> Ai for k , - -e « ° on estern ds. 
f diff now what that means: Holland brella.) 1 scatter seeds, fly kites, I 
play America service, Cuisine, appoint- turn windmills, and even help to 
ments, and the company of con- make the waves of the ocean! N 0 RT H E R N PAC t F I Cc R A I LWAY ~ 
genial fellow travelers. Rates are yerkyY—I like your geography 
1 Tk, : - en 
om $550 up, and the optional shore — Pell oe Tees please. SSSR EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE E HEHEHE EEEEEES 
are : Hh a winp——No, not this day. I must 
xcursions w . . > *C- 3 +a am ‘ . : 
$8 ee the cirec travel on. Back to sleep you go! EK. E. Nelson, 122 Northern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
transi tion of the experts of the Frank (Wind lifts umbrella. Jerry goes Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 
ing by Tourist Company. to chair, nods, drops book. Wind Pacific N. W. (| Rainier Park [] Yellowstone Park 
Cons smiles and nods and the other chil Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches [| California [) Alaska 
for May For details, illustrated booklets, etc., dren go out through the —_ | Escorted Tours Independent Trip 
viet IN sin . y : , 
oklet ! ‘ply your local Travel Agent, or Finally, Wind, panting 0 car toe Name 
1 South, East, and West on the bag, |° 7 
GEN and then to himself, waves to Jerr) iddress Phone . 
oa and goes. Jerr) au akens.) City State 
jb , JERRY—The wind isn’t here! But, 
(7a then, I knew it was all a dream. | if student, state grade 
N York | Still, I shall never forget the wind S ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 
“g cw or 
= geography lesson! 
es . . 
os Ofices and Agents in all Principal Cities | (Curtain may close, or Jerry ma) N } R | H ( | i \ ] | 
— ee | go out, softly closing the door.) 
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“You'll like 
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’ cae 
/ BONNIE SCOTLAND: 


~~“ “| s » a > 
~ < ~ 5 — 
~ 


uS 


We'll greet you with true Scottish cheer — as 
full of color and warmth as one of our High- 
land plaids. Come the only complete, econom- 
ical way—by RAIL. We're proud of our world- 
famous trains—“The Coronation” and “The 
Coronation Scot”, two of the fastest trains in 
Europe—taking you into Scotland in 5 hours. 
We'll show you the glories of old and new 
Scotland: Edinburgh and her storied Rock— 
Queen Mary’s famous Holyrood palace — Sir 
Walter Scott’s pinnacled Abbotsford—Bobby 
Burns’ cottage in Ayr —Loch Katrine’s heath- 
ery hills— glorious golf at Gleneagles and St. 
Andrews, 
cast; modern, hospitable hotels—Glasgow for 
the Empire Exposition—all reached easily, 
luxuriously and swiftly by Rail. 

Aye, you'll like us fine, and the low visa cost 
of $2.00 instead of $10.00! It’s but a step to 
Ireland, too, by steamers connecting your 
choice of routes and time with fast, modern 
trains and buses for a tour of her charms. Or 
to Continental Europe by such famous ports as 
Dover, Folkestone and Harwich. So plan now 
to see England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland this 
year! Write Dept. 405 for the new booklet 
“The Romance of Scotland” —a treasure for 
tracing your routes—illustrated, helpful, and 
free. Address: 

Cc. M. TURNER, General ‘Traffic Manager, 9 Rocke- 

feller Plaza (16 West 49th St.), New York. L. T. 

Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast 

Representative, 412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
or your own Tourist Agent 


sporting salmon rivers waiting your 
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Spring in the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 28) 


were little Dutch farmhouses, with 
windmills near by. The gardens blos- 
somed with bright-colored paper tu- 
lips. Along one side we built a 
dike. We made a canal and filled it 
with water. On it we placed a small 
canalboat. We made a little milk 
cart of cardboard, and harnessed a 
toy dog to it to deliver milk to our 
Dutch girls and boys. 

We also made posters of life in 
Holland. Almost every child chose 
a different idea. Some posters in- 
cluded Dutch girls and boys; others 
wooden shoes, skates, a Dutch tile 
fireplace or a flower market. 

Then we decided that we would 
each draw a map of the farm on 
which we lived, showing buildings, 
pastures, forests, roads, fields plant- 
ed to different crops, gardens, and 
animals. The parents enjoyed these 
maps when the children took them 
home. From a newspaper we cut a 
large colored map of the eastern 


United States showing when sprin, 
would come in the various section. 
This we mounted with our fap 
maps for color and interest. 


ACTIVITIES 


. Make blue Dutch plate design 

on ph. plates. 

2. Make a large illustrated chap 
in colors, called “Signs of Spring.” 

3. Put in our poetry book such 
poems as “March,” by Bryant; and 
“A Morning Song,” by Shakespeare 

4. Make Dutch clocks with Paper 
“0% and pine cones. 

. Study the picture, “The Wind. 
mill.” by Jacob van Ruysdael, 

6. Make a model of a Dutd 
kitchen. 

7. Make clothespin dolls dresse 
as Dutch children. 

8. Visit a near-by farm wher 
maple sirup is being made. 

9. Read aloud The Dutch Twin 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 





John James Audubon—Bird Lover 


(Continued 


With colors to use, the boy began 
to make his pictures more elaborate. 
He tried to paint birds on branches. 
He had begun to see the beautiful 
design a bluebird or an oriole made 
among leaves or fruit blossoms out- 
lined against the sky. 

“That is where the birds are most 
likely to be, on branches,” he said. 
“They give me more pleasure pic- 
tured that way.” 

But through the spring of bird 
nesting, the summer of bird song, 
and the autumn when birds could be 
watched migrating in flocks against 
gray skies, Jean Jacques Fougére was 
growing older and he had learned as 
yet nothing useful. It was decided 
that under the name of John James 
Audubon he should sail with his 
foster father for that strange land 
of America. At Mill Grove, in the 
pleasant countryside near Philadel- 
phia, Captain Audubon had a farmer 
friend, a Quaker, who offered to 
take the boy as a helper, and teach 
him sowing and planting, harvest- 
ing, and how to care for the sheep 
and cattle. That, the good Captain 
thought as he returned to France, 
should be just the kind of work in 
which the boy could take an interest. 
“Make him a fine farmer,” Captain 
Audubon said, “and he will forget 
all about his charcoal and crayons.” 

However, that was not what hap- 
pened at all. John James Audubon 
proved to be as poor a farmhand as 
he had been a student of navigation. 
The woods and fields about the farm 
reminded the boy of his childhood 
haunts in France. He neglected the 
sheep he was sent to tend. As he 
crawled into a cave in the side of the 
hill pasture, he would perhaps find 
that a mother phoebe had built her 
nest and hatched her young.  In- 
stead of learning how to care for the 
beehives at the Mill Grove farm, he 
modeled from beeswax leaves and 
flowers which he painted delicately 
in their natural colors. When he 
should have been busy weeding, he 


from page 15) 


would gather rushes and reeds fror 
which he wove baskets in the shay 
of nests, putting them in_hidde 
places in the forest trees to attrict 
birds. 

The Quaker farmer was in des 
peration about this strange French 
lad, good-tempered, willing, a f- 
vorite among his school friends, ye 
hopeless so far as useful learning 
went. Life would have gone sad) 
with John James Audubon if it hid 
not been for Lucy Bakewell. 

Lucy lived on a near-by farm ani 
went to the same school as John. She 
was attracted to him the first dy 
she saw him, a tall, fair, blue-eyed 
boy wearing the French frilled shir 
and velvet breeches that the goo 
Madame Audubon had insisted thi 
he would need to make a good m- 
pression in the new land. Lu 
liked John just as well, though, 
sober Quaker homespun and coats 
cotton, which he soon found we! 
better suited than French finery ! 
his tramps through the woods. > 
taught him English in return tor 
lessons in French that he gave 
She went with him on his bird wa 
carrying his portfolio, sitting as * 
as one of the stones in the old w: 
where they perched to wait for 
bird to alight, or a squirrel to } 
them. 

When it seemed to the stern 
Quaker farmer that he would be» 
der the necessity of sending Jon 
back to France, Lucy begged to § 
on with her French lessons. J# 
was nearing eighteen. All he po 
sessed in the world was about 
hundred drawings of | birds. 
Lucy’s pleading kept him from ™ 
ing banished from our land, 
he had grown to love, and oh 
bird life enchanted him. 

For the young man, thi 
period of pioneering, of trailing ™ 
paths and finding hitherto undisco™ 
ered scenes. John James Audude 
became a wanderer. As he gre¥ fro 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Make Reservations 


LARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 vavs.... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 


Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of CGOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


Viking Cruise 


34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors: 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 





VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Summer Rates from $174 and $200 
(Regular Sailings from New York) 





EASTER KUNGSHOLM CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES ...10 days... from $130 | 


leave New York April 14 at 10 P.M... . Travel 3,600 
micson a motorliner, with Smorgashord all the way... 
Veit HAITI, Port au Prince; JAMAICA, Kingston ; 
CUBA, Havana... and return to New York the morning 


# April 25th in time for school opening. 
Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York, N.Y. 


Es 











IN CHICAGO 


World's Tallest Hotel 


OFFERS 


You Coorything 















LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
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John James Audubon 


—Bird Lover 


(Continued from page 72) 


youth to young manhood, with his 
portfolio under his arm and his few 
clothes and some food tied in a pack 
that he slung over his back, he 
traveled west and south, north and 
then east again, finding different and 
amazingly interesting birds, which 
he painted in their natural back- 
grounds wherever he traveled. He 
worked when he could find some- 
thing to do: in a countinghouse in 
New York; teaching in the French 
Colony of old Louisville, Kentucky; 
peddling small wares up and down 
the Atlantic Coast and through the 
valleys along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. When he began to sell 
some of his beautiful paintings of 
birds, he married Lucy Bakewell and 
together they kept a country store. 
There his patient young wife would 
wait for him when the nesting sea- 
son and the migrating time of birds 
called him away from her. 

Wandering, peddling, selling gro 
ceries, always drawing and painting, 
John James Audubon charted the 
bird routes of our entire country. 
He wrote their life stories. He met 
old Daniel Boone and learned from 
him how to penetrate the depths of 
a forest and return to his camp 
safely. Small and large birds, little 
wild animals, from Florida to Lab- 
rador, New England to Florida, be- 
came Audubon’s friends. He lived 
with Indians, learning wood lore 
from them. Tle could catch the 
soft tread of wild turkeys stepping 
carefully over twigs and branches; 
he learned to imitate a hundred bird- 
calls, and traced the intricate curves 
of their flight. He and Lucy ex- 
perienced in turn both poverty and 
plenty. 

Audubon left} many books as 
guides to his place in the Hall of 
Fame: four volumes, The Birds of 
North America, with rare colored 
plates and descriptions; five volumes 
of the Ornithological Biography, 
which tell us of the habits of birds; 
seven volumes of Birds of America; 
two volumes of OQOuadrupeds of 
America; and the Journals. These 
valuable works are condensed and 
printed in new editions. We have 
also as a monument to Audubon’s 
lifework the Audubon Society. In 
this society thousands of American 
girls and boys are enrolled. 

And what about that mystery of 
the lost Dauphin of France? It will 
always be unsolved, but some writers 
have liked to trace a resemblance be- 
tween the unfortunate little son of 
Marie Antoinette and the fair-haired 
boy, Jean Jacques Fougere, who was 
adopted into the Audubon family in 
Nantes, France. The Dauphin, too 
studied birds as he wandered the 
vast forests and grounds of Ver 
sailles with his nature-loving moth 
er, Marie Antoinette. The Dauphin, 
as well as young Audubon, could 
paint with skill. There were other 
resemblances between these two 
boys: their age, their coloring, their 
interest. The pages of the Dauphin’s 
story are forever closed to us. Those 
of Audubon’s bird books will be, 


for all time, open. 
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still leads to 


C oddtnes Komance 


This year—leave everyday scenes far behind. Join 
the modern adventurers who follow pioneer foot- 
steps to this colorful land where history comes to life 
and romance lingers. 

Your ordinary vacation becomes an extraordinary 
adventure as you travel through the Land of Enchant. 
ment. You'll wateh weird ceremonial dances in age 
old Indian pueblos. You'll explore the ruins of cities 
that were thriving before Coronado stumbled upon 
them 400 years ago. You'll visit Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park and eight interesting National 
Monuments. You'll ride the high-country trails of 
Waty oleliicke MuleltalicliaMm *liehaeleel ale ry 

Get the complete story of New Mexico, the unique 
vacationland. Mail the coupon for this 32-page 
booklet packed with facts and photographs, It's 
yours for the asking! 


: 
A 
Ye ie 


mE 
“Lhe this. 
coupon’ 


CO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 430, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





Please send me your free booklets, "Two Weeks in New Mexico" 


“Mission Churches of New Mexico”, | “Indians of New Mexico” |_} “Official Insignia of New Mexico” 


Official 1938 Read Map 


Name 


Address 
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ONE WAY TO SPEND 
A WEEK IN 





A month in Maine isn't enough! But here's 
how to hit the “high spots” in a week 
of easy driving. Down the famous rock- 
bound coast where breakers crash and 
churn ... through trim, white colonial 
towns .. . past safe, sandy bathing 
beaches. Then north into the Big Woods 
... circle, and south through forest, lake. 
and mountain country. 1300 miles of com- 
fortable driving. Scenes you'll never for- 
get. Mild, sunny days; cool, sleep-filled 
nights. The restful balm of fragrant fir- 
balsam: the tang of a wind from the sea! 
Fine hotels, inns, and inexpensive over- 
night stopping-places everywhere. You 
can ride, hike, camp. canoe. Fish, swim. 
and sail in fresh or salt water. Play golf 
and tennis. Or come for the Summer! 
Recognized colleges offer courses to can- 
didates for Masters’ Degrees in Arts and 
Education ... and B.S. and B.A. degrees 
for normal-school graduates and under- 
graduates. Make it Maine this year! 
Mail the coupon now. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
Z MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Nee} 


Tourist Service, Dept. 541 
St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 
Please send me the new illustrated 
Official Maine Vacation Guide for 1938 
For Summer School information check 





Street 





City 





INSTANT BUNION RELIEF 
WITH THE FISCHER PROTECTOR 










THE ORIGINAL 


f AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

FOR WOMEN OR MEN 
Also hides lorge joints, heeps shoes shapely. RELIEVES PRES- 
SURE ON BUNION. You can’t be well dressed if your SHOES 
ARE UNSIGHTLY. Ask your Shee dealer Orugsist or Dept. 
store; or write fer tree triai offer, Established over 30 years. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6474. Vagina S1., Dept Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high school 
teachers to 








local distributors for 


The 
Remuneration daily in proportion to sales. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Lafayette Bidg., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1938 GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have 


act as 


new edition of Lincoln Library. 





a big advantage 
training and education Big pay, short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N230, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 
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“Spring —Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


(Continued from page 11) 


His work differed from that of most 
of the students, but he was appreci- 
ated and beloved by all. 

Upon his return to Paris, he was 
associated with Troyon, Rousseau, 
Jacque, Dupré, Daubigny, and Millet 
in starting the second art school of 
Fontainebleau. These French artists 
did not choose the life of the palace 
for their inspiration, as had the first 
great artists imported from Italy 
during the reign of Francis I, but in- 
stead preferred to live in simple 
cottages by the stream in the forest 
This great group 
of men founded the Barbizon School, 
were the forerunners of the 
modern French school of painting. 

Corot was really a_revolutionist 
in the field of art, but without try- 
He sought no reform, 


of Fontainebleau. 


a nd 


ing to be one. 
only the opportunity to paint, to 
put on canvas the things that filled 
his heart with gladness. A_ land- 
scape seen at early morn or late 
twilight was his favorite subject. 
The people in his landscapes give to 
the silvery green picture a definite 
center of interest. These figures are 
the 
are 


but 


drawn with a real feeling for 
figure in Often they 
but a few strokes of the brush, 
the figure is essentially alive. 
Though people think of 
Corot as the painter of poetic land- 


motion, 


most 


scapes, still today his high place 
among French artists rests upon his 
ability to draw and paint the human 
figure with a 
There is a solid quality in his figure 
compositions which we do not find 
in the dreamy landscapes. Unfortu- 
nately the public has not been able 
to see reproductions of these com- 
positions as it has of his more popu- 
lar landscapes, “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” “Willows Arras,” 
“Ville d Avray,” and “Road through 
the Trees.” 

Corot was one of the first French 
painters to that the artist 
must paint ligh/ as it encompasses 


real understanding. 


near 


realize 


all things, not just the object that 
it falls most fully upon. 

It was a long time before Corot 
the 
when success came he was sur 
and 
happiness came from sharing it with 
fortunate He 


received acclaim of the salons, 


but 


rounded with it, his greatest 


his less friends. 


saw 
to it that the Widow Millet was 
taken care of, and for Daumier he 


bought a house in order that his last 
days might be less hard. 
Through Corot 
left word pictures which prove that 
he felt himself truly akin to nature. 
Though he worked hard he did not 


his letters, has 


struggle, and this peace and serenity 
are to be found in all his works. 


Let the Children Paint Birds! 


(Continued from page 29) 


Poems about birds, and phonograph 
records giving birdcalls, lend variety 
to the study. 

We use large brushes for starting 
our drawing of a bird. With bold 
strokes we make an egg-shaped form 
with very light-colored paint. We 
add an oval at the angle wanted, for 
the head. Then we sketch the tail. 

To the areas already made, we are 
now ready to apply the colors ob- 
served from the subject. Then we 
perfect the form, and add the de- 
tails. Experience has taught that if 
the children that there 
three joints to the legs of the bird, 
and that usually only two of these 
are visible, the legs take on a better 
slant. The toes are nearly flat upon 


realize are 


the ground with the longest toe in 
the front. Bills are easily made with 


three strokes, and how children en- 


joy the playfulness of a discovery 
like this! Such helps increase the 
child's ability to represent the sub- 
ject with greater satisfaction. 

After many of the pupils in a 
class have gained skill enough to 
draw the bird they have in mind, 
we frequently create atmesphere by 
adding a twig, a tree trunk, or a few 
This the 
skilled, gives added incentive, and 
lends variety to the subject material. 


leaves. encourages more 


Plastic clay is sometimes used as 
The 


pupil often chooses a familiar bird 


a medium to model bird forms. 


form as the subject for his first 
article to cut from wood, such as 
flower sticks or curtain pulls. The 


reached 
when children are permitted to pro- 


pinnacle of enthusiasm is 


duce something decorative and use- 
ful by themselves. 


OO’ 


ea 
were 


Om 
<g 
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THIS 
SUMMER 
IN 


WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Sweden has been maturing for thousands of 


years. For over a century she has enjoyed 
the blessings of unbroken peace. 

On a visit to Sweden you inhale the mel- 
low aroma of an old and time tested civijj- 
zation like a bouquet of the finest wine. 

involuntarily you will exclaim, “This isa 
pleasant land in which to relax and enjoy 
life... . Be sure of a perfect summer by mak. 
ing early reservations. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandino 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days 


Ask your travel agent or us for our neu 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina 


vian countrics——a wealth of vacation guidance 


Please mention Department MA, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Try & 
VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


What a Difference! 








F you think all laxatives act alike oo just 
| try the ALL-VEGETABLE laxative, 
(NR Tablets) ...s0 mle 


Nature’s Remedy Tab ; 
thorough, refreshing and invigorating. 
Dependable relief for sick headaches, 


ious spells and that tired-out feeling, whea 


caused by or associated with constipation. 


Without Ris 


and we will refund 
the purchase price. 
That's fair. Try it 

-NR Tonight — 
Tomorrow Alright. 





VOIT Inflated Playground Bails for many sehoe | 
Made of highest | 
wrade dark-red, amooth, lively. tough rubber Mold- | 
‘ 
Weather-water-pre® 


washable. Voit valves. School prices, Specify VUIT 


wane * sizes, from t to 24 inches 


ed inte | piece ne bladder 





Write for Voit catalog. 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP., Dept. |, 
Box 250, Arcade Station, Los Angeles. Cal. | 




















Invitations al 
. AT SPECIAL P' 510.00 
100 hand-engraved Ps 
@ Ing including two sets of en " 


100 Seript Lettering ~*~ T. 


Write for Samples 


100 Visiting Cards 7 mm 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1042 Chestnut St... Philadelshi” 
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geta25c boxof NRsfromany 
druggist. Use for one wees, 
if you are not more than pleased, return thebat 
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28-DAY TOUR 


FUROPE 


WITH ECONOMY AND 
39% LESS OCEAN 


‘S13 
UP 


Third Class 
by Popular Duchess Liners 





Solid comfort at low cost 
when you travel Canadian 
Pacific Third Class to Europe. 
Boat trains direct to Montreal, 
then 1000 miles of the shel- 
tered St. Lawrence Seaway 
before you see the first wave. 
Third Class by Empresses at 
slightly higher rates. 

Reduced Rates for Teachers 

on Sabbatical Leave 

See YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: 41 offices 
in United States and Canada. 





Cnadin Ci 
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EACHERS’ 
UNIQUE “TOUR to 


éLGIUM 


- FRANCE - HOLLAND 


Under the official guid- 
ance of the Belgian Min- 
istry of Education, the 
teachers and graduate 
students on this tour will 
have a rare opportunity 
to broaden their cultural 
background while they 





UT 
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- 

Thrilling 
v days full 
of Travel Ad- 
venture Study 


| $472 } an 


enjoy a delightful vaca- 
pense. Ba tion. Special certificates 
| july 9 on S.S. of achievement will be 
| Volendam of issued. Participants of 
Holland-Amer- last year's tour were 


unanimous in their praise 


ica Line. 
of its value 
Party will be limited 
for full details immediateiy to 


= Your Travel Agent or 
S 
ft 





so apply 


Dept. A, Belgian Consulate, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE BEAUTIFUL C AVERNS OF bamay 








| “Woe he treet wtnety wih has mot seem The Besrusid Cowerme of Lewagy” 


FREE for Your CLASS | 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 
klet for all of your pupils 

HE BEAUTIFUL 
fIRGINIA, are 
Route 211, which 
amous SKYLINE 
Blue Ridge in 
TIONAL Park, 

miles —_ 
Park, 90 











CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
directly on U.S. 
connects with the 
DRIVE on top of the 

the SHENANDOAH Na- 
Luray CAVERNS are 10 

Centr: al Entrance to the 

west of Washington, 

miles east of New 


iil es 
and 13 


Masher! Va 
Educational Dept 


LURAY CAVERNS 
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A Western Tour by Bus YQ) 


(Continued from page 62) 


We camped at Rapid City so that 
we could see the first of the hills in 
the daytime. The next morning, on 
both sides of the road, the slopes 
were covered with tall dark-green 
pines and lighter-green spruce. Out 
of the tops of this dense growth rose 
bare gray rocks in all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes. 

At Mount Rushmore, far up on a 
granite cliff, a great sculptor, Gut- 
zon Borglum, is carving the heads of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. They will gaze 
down upon the passing traveler as 
long as the mountain stands. 

We entered Yellowstone Park by 
the Cody Road. Although this park 
is known chiefly for its geysers, its 
many-colored hot springs, its mud 
volcanoes, and other phenomena, the 
plant and animal life of the park 
of great interest. The algae that 
grow on the edges and sides of the 
pools lend them gorgeous colors— 
reds, pinks, and 
browns. 

Another high light in our trip was 
Glacier National Park, where nature 
is unharmed by human hands. On 
the ride from the park entrance to 
Many-Glacier Hotel, we rode past 
long lakes where the bears come 
down to drink; climbed and 
twisted round and round until we 
could see half the Rockies. Snow- 
capped peaks rose abruptly from 
lovely mirroring lakes. We would 
have liked to spend hours on horse- 
back, absorbing the brilliant sun- 
shine, the pine-scented air, and the 
After a day 
in these surroundings, out where one 
can really see the sky and where 
winds blow fresh from every quar- 
tcr, 


blues, greens, 


we 


tang of wood smoke. 


one has an appetite that seems 
limitless. 


After 


drove through the 


leaving Glacier Park, we 
Yakima Valley. 
A rich volcanic soil, plenty of sun- 
shine, and make this a 
very important agricultural section, 
whose apples 


irrigation 


are noted for their size 
and color. 

Four days spent in Seattle and its 
environs were crowned by a trip to 
Mount Rainier. 

The Columbia River 
has steep cliffs and startling loops 
and plenty of tunnels. There 
waterfalls and more waterfalls, 


Highway 


are 
each 
more beautiful than the preceding 
one. Far below the 
winding river. 

I wish I could tell you about all 
our thrills in the Sunshine State of 
California, but I must mention a 
A tour of inspection of one of 
the big motion picture studios at 
Hollywood, personally conducted by 
a famous actor, stands out as a head- 
A side trip by steamer to 
Catalina Island was delightful, but 
the biggest thrill was my return 
in a great amphibian plane. 

From Los Angeles we drove to Tia 
Juana, Mexico, following the coast. 
We stopped a day at Ocean Side for 
the bathing. Later we saw San Juan 
Capistrano, most beautiful of mis 
sions; Ramona’s marriage place, with 
its lovely garden and wishing well; 
and San Diego. 


we could sce 


few. 


liner. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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The Last Frontier 
Vacationland 


. and you at forest inns 
where snow peaks mirror in 
glacier lakes .. . you roam- 
ing the sunny isles of blue 
Puget Sound . you and 
the miracle of Grand Coulee 
Dam... you in the State of 
Washington ... where scen- 
ery, sunshine, salt air and 
grand food do things to you 


Drake wrote of it. Juan de Fuca 
claimed he’d been here. Capt’n Cook 
did come. And after him came Van- 
couver, Gray, Lewis and Clark 

came French voyageurs and Yankee 


traders ...came John Jacob Astor... 

Here you'll find a low-cost vacation- 
land rich in reminders of the historic 
past, packed with things that are fun 
to see and do! 


Want to play among cedars and 
Douglas firs a thousand years old? 
Want to ride an Indian dugout canoe 
with a real Siwash at the stern pole? 
You’ll do it within three hours of 
Puget Sound. 


Want to know Mount Rainier of 
the sunshine and glaciers? With gay 
inns nestled on its slopes high above 
the clouds? Mount Baker of the 


wild 


WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 


City 


Please send me without charge: 
book 
(and costs). 
Baker 
insula and Pacifie Beaches : Mt 
Sound and San Juan Islands 


ton 


Mt 


Name 


...in WASHINGTON 
STATE 
















snow lilies and sky-blue lakes, horse- 


back trails and good food! 


And the miracle of Grand Coulee 
Dam... the sage desert that will be 
turned to garden ... mysterious Dry 
Falls of the Columbia River .. . petri- 
fied forests. 


Not even the longest vacation can 
exhaust the treasures of Washington 
State! And north across the Canadian 
border, quaint Victoria, exciting Van- 
couver, the majestic Canadian Rock- 
ies beckon you. South stretch the end- 
less adventure miles of the Pacific 
Coast playland... 


Find out how little it will cost you 
to explore Washington State and the 
regions near by. Where to go, how to 
get there, what you do and see is all 
in a new book, Just send the coupon. 


150 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


completely covering vacation 


; Grand Coulee Dam 


Rainier 


iddress 


State 
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(1) State of Washing- 
opportunities 
(2) Special literature on regions checked: 
; Olympic Pen- 
; Puget 





FOOT REST.. Style and Comfort 


for Classroom and Street Wear 





ON’T choose between style and comfort... Foot Rest Shoes 
D give you both. Beneath the beauty of every pair are the fa- 
mous Four-Spot Comfort features. To women constantly on their 
feet, the Foot Rest resilient metatarsal cushion is particularly rest- 
ful, and combines with the rolled insole to support the foot at every 
point, combat fatigue, and keep the step youthful. There’s a Foot 
Rest Shoe for every woman. Send for free style folder and list of 
dealers. The Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 349 E, 7th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Makers of women’s fine footwear for 68 years. 









$6.85 to $7.50 


Slightly Higher 
Denver Went 


Krippend. rf 
FOOT REST 


BRENT 
Soft Toe 

















A—Heel Cushion absorbs the 


shocks in walking. 


B — Rolled Insole aids balance 
and poise. 

Cu Metatarsal Cushion makes 
your step light, buoyant. 


D — Snug Heelast assures per- 
fect heel fit, saves hose, 
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®France is rich in great Universities. 
With sound good sense their summer sessions 
are offered at resorts so that students may both study and play. 

There is the University of Paris, stronghold of culture for over 
700 years. There is the University of Aix Marseilles at Cannes 

-one of the most beautifully situated in the world. And 
Grenoble, where so many American students go year after year. 
There are many, many others each with attractions particularly 
its own—alli with the flavor of France. 

This year the exchange is very much in your favor. You can 
live in excellent French hotels for as little as $2 a day (meals 
included) and tuitions are extremely low. Students receive re- 
ductions on railways, at sporting clubs, etc. 

The Educational Department of French Line is eager to assist you 
in making arrangements and giving information regarding French 
educational facilities. A letter to the Director of this Department 
will bring you a prompt, courteous reply. Don’t forget-—you can 
take your car along easily and inexpensively via French Line. 


eee Lt meatal 
NCH 
LA MAISON FRANCAISE, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 17) 


3. What is a Holland market 
day like? 

4. Do the country and 
people dress and look alike? 


5. In what work are the people 


city 


engaged? 


6. What sort of homes have 
they? 

7. Why does Holland have so 
many canals? 


8. What are dikes? 
9. What are polders? 
10. Are there many large cities 


in Holland? 


’. Correlation with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 

1. Oral. 

a) Original stories. 

b) Original poems. 

c) Reports. 
. Silent. 

a) Children’s Own Readers, 
Book 3, by Mary E. Pennell 
and A. M. Cusack (Ginn). 
“Christmas in Holland,” p. 
117; “Vacation Time in 
Holland,” p. 213; “Market 
Day in Holland,” p. 220; 
“Easter in Holland,” p. 261. 
b) Supplementary reading. 


to 


B. Spelling and vocabulary: pol- 
der, harbor, dune, dike, canal, 
Zuider Zee, burgher, thrift, fro- 


zen, courage, Amsterdam, wind- 
mill, market, skate, Rotterdam, 
cathedral, vegetables, geese, pump, 
stalls, bulbs, and Dutch. 
C. English. 
1. Studying the 
Leak in the Dike.” 
2. Writing poems, stories, let- 


poem, “The 


ters, invitations. 

3. Discussing things before the 

group. 

4. Giving oral reports. 

D. Arithmetic. 

The children made a stall such 
as can be found in a Dutch 
market. We chose a flower stall 
child, father 
offered to bring us 
some plants, among which were: 
tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils. 
We first planned the size of the 
stall and the amount of lumber 
required for building it. (The 
father of another child donated 
the lumber.) The boys built the 
stall, and the girls made 
tags for the plants and trimmed 
the pots with crepe paper. 

The children in turn were keep- 
ers of the stall. They 
quired to keep a book of sales, 
total the amount for the day, find 


because one whose 


was a florist, 


price 


were re- 


the increase over the previous day, 
etc. The plants purchased during 
the day were returned to the stall 
at night. We used toy money for 
this work. The practice in mak- 
ing change was only one of the 
benefits derived from this activity. 
E. Health. 
1. Milk. 
a) Dairying in Holland. 
b) Cleanliness of workers. 
c) Use of dogs in delivering 
milk. 
d) Cheese industry. 
2. Cleanliness of Dutch people. 
F, Patriotism and citizenship. 
1. Love of peace. 
2. Thrift. 


3. Courage. 


4. Loyalty to country, 
§. Making the Netherlands flag 


6. Patriotic Dutch song, “Wien 
in The Boy; 
of Knowledge, Vol. 17, p. 625 


simple by; 
beautiful cathedrals at Utrech; 


Neerlansch Bloet,” 
7. Fine buildings: 


and Haarlem. 
G. Music. 

“Travelers See 
Things,” from the opera, 7; 
English Fleet. 
Songs, by Robert 
(American Book Co.). 

2. “Katrina,” Progressive My 
sic Series, 
Burdett). 
3. “In 


gressive 


Foresma; 


Wooden Shoes,” P; 

Music Series, Book 0; 
(Silver Burdett). 

Hi. Industrial arts. 

1. Dressing dolls in Du 
costumes, 
2. Making 
3. Making 
life. 

4. Making a sand-table scene of 
a Dutch farm. 


a Dutch frieze. 
posters of Dut 


§. Clay modeling. 

6. Soap carving. 

7. Making the costumes for th 

program. 

8. Making slides for the ster 

opticon. (Pictures such as th 
ones shown on page 17, whic 
are ready for immediate ue 
offer suggestions. ) 

I. Geography. 

Home Life in Far-away Lani 
by W. W. Atwood and H. 6 
Thomas (Ginn). Pp. 108-125. 

VI. Other activities. 
A. Collecting pictures for indi- 
vidual or class scrapbook. 
B. Visiting a cheese factory. 
C. Preparing a Holland program 
D. Summarizing in oral or wnt 
ten reports all the work done « 

the unit. 

E. Picture study. 
1. “At Grandmother’s’—Art 
2. “Girl with Cat”—Hoecke 
(No. 100 of Instructor Pictu: 
Study Series [Owen].) 
3. “Little Street in 
Vermeer. 
4. “Flower Girl in Holland’ 
Hitchcock. (No. 75 of | 
structor Study Sen 
[ Owen ].) 

“The Windmill”—Ruysds 
(No. 11 of Instructor Pictu 
Study Series [| Owen].) 

with Cattle 


| el ft 


Picture 


6. “Landscape 

Cuyp. 
“Young Girl Peeling 4p 

ples” —Maes. 
8. “Court of a Dutch Hows 
—de Hooch. 

VII. Other leads from the unit. 
A. A study of canals. 
B. A study of dairying. 
C. A study of the 
through their stay in Holland. 
DD. Making marionettes for 9 
Dutch story studied in the unit 


Puritan 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 
Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, " 
G.: Nations beyond the %# 
(Ginn). Pp. 158-167. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The Book of Knowledge (Grolier 
Soc.). “The Story of the Nether- 
lands,” Vol. 15, pp. 5555-5568. 

Carpenter, F. G.: New Geographi- 
cal Reader, Europe (American 
Book Co.). Pp. 150-175. 


For the Children 


Brandeis, Madeline: Little Dutch 
Tulip Girl (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Carpenter, F. G.: Around — thé 
World with the Children (Ameri 
can Book Co.). 

DeMoss, L. K.: Children across thi 
Sea (Powell & White). 


A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 76) 


Hay, Ella H.: Happy Days in Hol 
land (Beckley-Cardy). 

Olcott, Frances J.: Wonder Tales 
from Windmill Lands (Longmans 
Green). 

Van Stockum, Hilda: 
Skates (Harper). 


A Day on 


EpiItorRIAL Note: The Netherlands 
Railways, Chrysler Bldg., New York, 
N.Y., will supply free of charge on re 
quest from any teacher their folder, 
“What Do You Know about Holland?” 
Teachers may also secure material on 
the Netherlands from the following 
companies: Holland-America Line, 29 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.; and Red 
Star Line, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
SF 


aN 


Agnes Samuelson Talks to Teachers 
about School Libraries 


(Continued from page 10) 


takes 
mount stories, gather pictures, hec- 


ind inexpensive. It time to 
tograph riddles and tests, and select 
new things, but available materials 
abound. 
the reading table during free periods 


Encourage pupils to go to 


or when lessons are done. Let it be 
a privilege and not a task. Give 
them opportunities to choose stories 
to tell or read to the class, to make 
reports at talks 
based upon research, and to keep the 
library corner attractive and orderly. 
The making of scrapbooks and in- 


assemblies, to give 


ternational good-will albums, as is 
suggested by the Junior Red Cross, 
s another way to build up library 
exhibits as well as to give the pupils 
more vivid and meaningful expe 
nences, 
Make a 
helves and give the pupils practice 
in finding books by title or author. 
See that there is a place for the books 
and that they are within reach of 
the pupils. Children will enjoy tak- 
ing turns in acting as librarians. 


card list of books on 


§ SEARCH for ways to improve 
your library facilities. This will 
take you outside the schoolroom to 
the community and other sources of 
elp. 
Find out what public library serv- 
ce is available. 
perintendent will 
co-operative arrangements with the 
local, county, and state libraries, 
ind how loans may be arranged. 
fortunate are those schools to which 
te county book make 
When applying for 
ns from your state traveling li- 
orary, it is well to 


Your county su- 


know about any 


truck can 
regular trips, 


1 indicate what 
‘ypes of books are desired so that the 
books sent will be in 
with your class needs and not simply 
2 random selection. 


ac cordance e 


Use to your best advantage any 
egal Provisions for an annual pur- 
om of school library books. Some 
‘Wenty-eight states have laws of this 
ature, = Your county superintend- 
‘at will be glad to advise you as to 
tandard references and book lists 
‘om which to make your selection. 
Do you take time to examine 
%~k exhibits at teachers’ meetings? 


Are y wart ¢ 
“ you searching for illustrative 
terials with which to vitalize 
ar ? ° 
ning? Travel and excursions are 
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ways to do it. Are you using your 
ingenuity to replace outworn with 
usable books? 

Another thing to do is to find out 
what helps are available from such 
National Education 
U.S. Ofhce of Educa- 
tion, American Library Association, 


sources as the 


Association, 


extension divisions of colleges and 


universities, state departments of 
education, and the pupils reading 
circle and magazine service of- your 
state educational association. 

It is also important to acquaint 
your community with the library 
needs and the large returns to the 
children of the investment in whole- 
some books adapted to the instruc 
tion. The parents will be quick to 
see that it is not just books, but the 
right kind of books, that count. 

Try to get the assistance of your 
county superintendent. In some 
places, the county superintendents 
and supervisors have found ways of 
starting their offices to 
We have 


in mind one county supplied with 


libraries in 
rotate among the schools. 


rural school library service because 
one clubwoman was willing to take 
time to collect books, classify them, 
contributions, 
This 
started in her 
The books are now housed in 
the courthouse, and many people 


encourage voluntary 


and arrange for the loans. 
little 


home. 


library was 


volunteer their services in keeping 
the books in shape and in securing 
new donations. 

Perhaps you can persuade some 
club to adopt your school and make 
the improvement of your library its 
extension project. There may be a 
parent-teachers association or a dis 
trict or township group of a farm or- 
ganization in your community which 
would undertake this work. 

Pursue any of these ideas that ap 
Use your 
ingenuity in exploring and creating 


ply to your own situation. 


other plans for enriching your li- 
brary. The main thing is to get 
The romance 
of rural school teaching will blossom 
from these efforts. They will also 
help to inspire the desire to learn and 
the will to work in those pupils 


started on a program. 


whose eyes look expectantly into 
yours at nine o'clock in the morning 
and whose hands wave affectionate 
good-bys at four in the afternoon. 
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Touriat Pool 


8. S. REX 








Large, airy, comfortable staterooms, many with 


private bath! 


99 





| gee . . « big, deep pools on every 
Italian Sunshine and 


sports with the traditional touch of Lido 


Line ship. 


glamor. All the niceties of Lido travel are 


yours in Tourist Class . . . on a scale 


only slightly less elaborate than the 


famous First Class Lido! 


Hundreds of professional people, business 
men, students, real travel lovers will be 


with you enjoying their first or 


their fifteenth Lido crossing in Tourist. 


Choose any Italian Line ship—and be as- 


sured that the cuisine, service, entertain- 


ment also will reflect the high Southern 


Route standard. Speedy crossings on the 


Rex or gyro-stabilized Conte di Savoia 
. « » leisurely voyages touching at six or 


more ports en route aboard the Roma, 


Saturnia or Vulcania. 


The leading TRAVEL AGENTS in your city are 
our representatives. Consult them freely their 
services are gratia, Or apply to our nearest 
office: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Laos Angeles, San Francisco, New 


Orleans, Montreal, Toronto 














—— 
or 


WESTERN COMFORT PLUS EASTERN HOSPITALITY 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 
All year round-trip fares 
Ist Class from $595 Cabin Class from $464 
2nd Class “ $359 Tourist Cabin “ $245 
Around the World minimum rates 
$526 to $877 
Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles VIA HONOLULU. Direct departures 
from Seattle and Vancouver 


00-14-86 Vs] Tit: 


Write to Dept. 30 for information, rates and reserva'ions. New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco 
551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave; Chicag 3133 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 518 West 
Siath St.. or any Cunard White Star Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent 


To the Orient, Australia, India, the Mediterranean, Europe 
~- around the Pacific, around the globe. Sail N.Y.K. for en 
chanting shipboard life under the experienced hospitality 
of N.Y.K.; cuisine that brings forth the praise of gourmets; 
service that lifts the word into a seventh heaven of pas 
sengers' ecstasy. You'll enjoy N.Y.K.'s sturdy modern liners 


magic ports that hove a rare enchantment of their own 


A eR N ¥ 


He knows 































GLAMOUR 


wand 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


EL PASO 


® You'll enjoy the scenic wonders of the 
El Paso Southwest . . . Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, the historic Rio Grande, 
Old Mexico, the White Sands National 
Monument . . . but even more you'll enjoy 
the atmosphere of this border metropolis. 
You'll catch the spirit of the old west, the 
romance of the cattle country, the thrill of 
the wide open spaces. Plan your summer 
trip to include a generous stop-over in 
El Paso; you'll have the time of your life! 










eAsk your travel 
agent about Spec ial 


summer roundtrip rates 


EfPaho 


OUNTY, TEXAS 


and tours to &l “Paso, 





El Paso Gateway Club, Room 19, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 
Send illustrated Sunshine “Playground Rooklet to 


Name 


Address. 
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My Magic Carpet Runs on Rails 


(Continued from page 59) 


the surface of the earth, a quartet of 
rangers began the hymn, Rock of 
Ages. Far in the distance at first, 
but gradually nearer and nearer, the 
lights began to flash on, and I ex- 
perienced the feeling of awe which 
early Christians must have had as 
they worshiped in the underground 
safety of the catacombs. 

From El Paso, for the amazing 
sum of a six-cent street-car fare, we 
were able to enjoy the thrill of visit- 
ing a foreign land, Old Mexico. 
There in Juarez the proprietors of 
the sidewalk stands told us in broken 
English that the green stalks were 
sugar cane and the strange fruits 
were mangoes. 

In the curio shops gay serapes, 
native pottery, and pictures made 
from the brilliant feathers of tropi- 
cal birds or from bits of bright 
straw especially attracted me. Na- 
tive guides insisted on showing us 
the old cathedral which stands at 
one corner of the plaza, and we 
topped off the day with a Mexican 
dinner of tacos, frijoles, and enchi- 
ladas. 

Where do artists 
imaginary life on other planets 
gather their ideas? This had always 
bothered me, but when I visited a 
forest of giant saguaros near Tucson, 
Arizena, I recognized one possible 
source of inspiration. The trunks of 
the cacti stand like massive fluted 
columns, from which sprout twisted 
arms at every conceivable angle. 

As we stepped off the train at 
Yuma, Arizona, the intense heat 
seemed to reach out and engulf us 
and I thought of all those pioneer 
travelers who, unlike us, could not 
cross the desert swiftly in cool com- 
fort. Spread out for sale on the 
station platform were beads and 
bracelets. Beside each display sat a 
stolid squaw. Blanket wrapped and 
wearing long-sleeved and _long- 
skirted dresses, they were practicing 
the theory that whatever will keep 
out the cold will also keep out the 
heat! 

When, at Los Angeles, we visited 
one of the big battle cruisers whose 
regular crew far exceeds the popula- 
tion of our home town, we realized 
why Uncle Sam’s naval expenditures 
are so great. Quite another sort of 
excursion was the deep-sea fishing 
off Malibu Beach, from which we re- 
turned with one barracuda, two hali- 
but, and a truly gorgeous sunburn. 
En route to Catalina Island we saw 
dozens of flying fish which rose in 
fright before the prow of our boat. 
From the island’s harbor we went 
out over the submarine gardens in a 
glass-bottomed boat. Long “trees” 
of kelp with strange fish swimming 
lazily through them suggested an- 
other source of ideas for the creators 
of the fantastic Martian pictures. 

Hollywood meant a trip to a 
studio, a drive past several film 
stars’ homes, and a visit to the 
Chinese theater. There, like most 
of the other tourists, we measured 
our feet in the footprints of screen 
celebrities. 

After we had visited several indus- 
trial plants and watched the workers 
at their tasks, school teaching seemed 


who picture 


much more soul-satisfying than }, 
fore. The peach cannery was oy 
pressively hot and the girls orked ; 
dizzy speed. The knitting mill yw, 
noisy and the women in the upho! 


stering shop were covered from he, 


to foot with fuzzy kapok. I ney 
dreamed that every little brass \¢ 
and lock required a separate mol 
until I watched the core-maker » 
work in the brass foundry. 

In Central California friends top 
us to the fields where the nursery 


men reap their harvests of flowe 


seeds. Imagine sixty acres of swe 
peas in bloom, twenty acres of bh 
larkspurs, and another twenty-acn 
bed of marigolds! The sight beg 
gars description. One of the seed 
men explained that all the petuni 
flowers on his farm were hané 
pollenized by means of long brushe 

As I sat in the Memorial Chap 
of Leland Stanford University , 
Palo Alto, I echoed in my heart th 
words spoken by a fellow travel 
who had said, “Never before have | 
seen a church as lovely as this one.” 

San Francisco is a city of delight. 
ful parks, handsome civic building; 
and theaters in which are presented 
the finest of Broadway attraction: 
Towering above everything, in in. 
terest and in fact, are her two grex 
bridges. Yet I shall remember th 
city best for its array of fascinating 
places in which to eat! Salads ani 
soups at a French restaurant, a suki- 
aki dinner served with chopsticks ir 
Chinatown, d’oeuvres as the 
Swedes like them, lobsters in a “fish 
grotto,” lunch at a noisy Russiar 
tearoom—who could ask for mor 
varied or adventurous fare than this’ 

The fern-carpeted forests of th 
Redwood Empire were a lovely pre- 
lude to Crater Lake. Here, among 
jagged rocks, is the deep blue lak 
which fills the crater of an old vol 
cano. Some giant of long ago mus 
have fashioned it for his privat 
swimming pool. 

I saw my first glacier at Moun! 
Rainier National Park, with a bed o! 
avalanche lilies growing up to th 
very edge of the snow and ice. The 
ice cave in the glacier was wonder 
ful; sliding down the snowy slope 
in “tin pants” was highly exhilarat 
ing; but for a real thrill I recom 
mend wakening in the wee sm 
hours to hear a bear sniffing aroun 
one’s cabin door! 

At Seattle the excursion boat tot 
us out across the Sound and past t 
government’s second largest dock ‘ 
the blue waters of Lake Washingto» 
But the best treat of all was ™ 
steamer trip from Seattle to V« 
toria, the capital of British Colum 
bia. We found the city gay, ¥ 
baskets of flowers hanging {1° 
every lamppost. It is like Old Eng 
land and its shops are as foreig® " 
their way as are those of Mexie 
But we hurried through them, tht 
we might have time to indulge ! 
the English custom of  afterno® 
tea, at a luxurious hotel. _ 

During the return trip it W# * 
chilly that nearly everyone preter 
the warmth of the lounges, but | “ 
mained at the stern of the boat ™ 

(Continued on page 81 
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Let's Study Seeds 


(Continued from page 13) 


which it told about. The subjects 
of some of the stories were: 

Seeds that are parachutes. 

Seeds that are blind baggage. 

Seeds that feed the squirrels. 

Seeds that feed the birds. 

Seeds that give us vegetables. 

Seeds that give us shade. 

Seeds that give us flowers. 

Seeds that give us clothes. 

The children helped to make the 
chart, told the stories, and helped to 
print them. 

' Another thing each child did was 
to plant one of the seeds in a paper 
cone filled with sand and then place 
tin a glass the depth of the cone, 
which had about an inch of sand in 

They were planted in this way 
1] that too much water would not 
sand on the seed and rot it, before 
it germinated. 

The cone was marked with the 
date on which the seed was planted 
and the date on which the little plant 
was first seen. The schoolroom win- 
dows were full of these little flower- 
pots with their cones and seeds. Of 
course they were eagerly watched by 
the children for signs of growth. 

The children learned that seeds 
do not grow well in sand. In their 
next experiment they used rich black 
wil, and found it much more suc- 
cessful. 

They found that plants must have 
plenty of light and air to grow. 
This was illustrated by planting 
weds in flower jars and placing one 
jar on a window sill and the other in 
adark closet. The one in the win- 
dow developed into a plant with 
aves that were bright green, but 
the one in the closet produced white 
leaves and stems. After a while the 
plant was taken from the closet and 
placed in a sunny window. The 
children could almost see the green 
come into the white leaves and 
sems. In a short time, it was as 
green as the one which had always 
ben in the window. From. this 
ample illustration they learned that 
il growing plants need sunshine and 
tresh air. 

This seed unit can be carried on 
throughout the whole year. When 
the ground was covered with snow 
the children put out seeds for the 
birds. In the spring they watched 
tor the tender green shoots, which 
told their own stories. They found 
that all the peoples about whom they 

tudied, no matter how primitive, 

tre dependent upon seeds for food. 

We correlated the study of seeds 
wit language work, writing stories 


out seeds. In their handwriting 


period, the pupils wrote different 
sentences telling about their seeds. 
In art class they made pictures of 
squirrels storing nuts for winter. 
They learned the poem “Seed Ships” 
by Maude Wood Henry. 


In autumn all the little seeds 

Of trees and flowers and wayside weeds 
Start off upon their journeying, 

Home hunting for the coming spring. 


rhe seeds of dock and milkweed float, 
Each like a tiny, elfin boat, 

While, like balloonists at a fair, 

The dandelions sail the air. 


On parachutes the thistles fly, 

Asters and goldenrod skim by; 

In fairy argosies the seeds 

Fare forth from all the wayside weeds. 


rhe seeds of elm and maple trees 

Have wings and fly off with the breeze; 
A jolly way for seeds to find 

A piece of ground to their mind 

The above poem is reprinted from 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plana, 
September 1925. 


Srorins ToLtp By vik CritoREN 
AND PRINTED ON Our CHART 


We brought seeds to school. We 
found many kinds of seeds. 

Some seeds are parachutes. They 
fly through the air. 

Ilene caught a parachute that flew 
through our schoolroom window. 

Some seeds have wings like the 
wings of a bird. When the wind 
blows them they travel many miles. 

Some seeds are blind baggage. The 
only way they can travel is to stick 
to something. Sometimes they stick 
to our clothes. 

Some seeds are called shaker seeds. 
The seed pods open when they are 
ripe. The wind rocks the seed pods, 
and they shake their seeds on the 
ground. 

Some seeds pay for their transpor- 
tation. They bring us fruit to eat. 

Some seeds feed the squirrels, The 
squirrels store some of their seeds 
for their winter food. 

Some seeds feed the birds. The 
birds eat many kinds of weed seeds. 

Some seeds are vegetable seeds. 
We plant them in our gardens. 

Some seeds give us shade trees. We 
play under these trees and birds and 
squirrels build their nests in them. 

Some seeds give us flowers. We 
plant them in our flower gardens. 
The bees come to these gardens to 
gather honey. 

Some seeds help to clothe us. The 
cotton seed gives us cotton from 
which cotton cloth is made. Many 
of our clothes are made of cotton 
cloth. 


A Test on Holland 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 


» lower 

- Dikes 

- Windmills, canals 

» Windmills 

- Cheese 

- dairy, or Holstein 

. dogs ° 


NAM Sewer 


8. boats 
9. veget ables 
II. 1. polder 3. flower bulbs 
2. brick 4. boats 
| oe a | 3. | a i 
2. | 4. F 
IV. 1. b 4. f A 
a € i <4 8. g 
3. a 6. ¢ 
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The VACATION GLORY of 


SWITZERLAND 


Unfolds Before Your Eyes 





Seekers of beauty find it in Switzerland. The rising beauty of 
the mountains, the sparkling beauty of the lakes, the pictur- 
esque beauty of the countryside bring solace to the weary and 
joy to the jaded. The natural charm of Switzerland invigorates 
the soul as well as the body. It banishes humdrum existence. 

LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international center for education and travel; pictur- 
esque old BERNE, capital of Switzerland; THUN, portal to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with INTERLAKEN; the JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,340 feet a/s); 
the spectacular LOETSCHBERG LINE to the FURKA-OBERALP and ZERMATT- 
GORNERGRAT regions with the Matterhorn, so grandiose and unique; LUGANO 
and LOCARNO, floral paradise of the sunny Swiss-Italian lake region; 
LUCERNE, Switzerland's holiday metropolis with its lovely lake and mountain 
districts (Central Switzerland) 

NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For further particulars and latest literature consult 
your travel agent or write us for portfolio I 2. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Outstanding event of 1939— 
SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH, May to October 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


HELPS TEACH 
ORAL HYGIENE 





HERE 


ARE two essentials in proper 

oral hygiene training. A good tooth- 
brush and a safe, reliable dentifrice —both 
obtainable at lowest prices. 

Now —to cooperate with teachers in this 
work, E. R. Squibb & Sons makes avail- 
able School Combinations of toothbrush 
and Squibb Dental Cream, in a special 
Educational Offer. 

Squibb Dental Cream has as its principal 
ingredient a safe, pure, reliable antacid 
that neutralizes acids in the mouth wher- 
ever it comes in contact with them... 
helps “fight acid” in daily mouth care. In 
addition, it has a pleasant flavor children 
like. The brush, American-made, is of high- 
est quality ...an approved size and shape 
for school work. Sealed in Cellophane, it 
comes in five assorted colored handles. 

The offers below are available only to 
educational and charitable institutions. 





These items come to you with the po it | 


understanding they are not to be sol« 
profit by anyone. 

Shipments will be made upon open ac- 
count to any school official, individual 
teacher, health nurse, or 
hygienist. 


ata 


dentist 


dental | 
| 


OFFER NO. 1—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 


Dental Cream, in multiples of three 

dozen, at 5¢ each, $1.80 for three dozen. 
OFFER NO. 2—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 

Dental Cream and the Or-A-Lo junior 

toothbrush, in multiples of three dozen, 

at 15¢ for both, $5.40 for three dozen. 

All charges prepaid. Orders must be in 
multiples of three dozen. 


SCHOOL COMBINATION. 


(Regular 35¢ Value) 


aug 





USE THE COUPON TODAY! 
Address E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dental Division, N.Y. 
RT OO SS: RI 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
745 Fifth Avenue 


DENTAL DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me tubes of Squibb Dental 
Cream, in conformity with Offer No. 1, as above. 
Please send me dozen tubes of Squibb 
Dental Cream, and dozen toothbrushes, in 
conformity with Offer No. 2. 


Name 





Street G Number 





City or Town a 


Your School or Institution 
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A Welcome to Spring 


(Continued from page 41) 


CHILDREN (sing)— 
So, ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! 
lo—any—person—here! 
PAGES 


‘The sun with warmth and cheer 


Made Winter disappear. 

(As Third Sun moves toward 
the throne, be taps the huddled 
Flowers and they slip off their white 
mantles. Underneath are dark cov- 
ers representing the carth. The 
Children, who left the stage with 
King Winter, come running back, 
warm-weather clothes, 
and form a group behind the throne. 


lressed mn 


The Sun waves his wand over the 
leeping Flowers but still they do 
vot awaken. The Children then 
ing “Come, Little Raindrops,” to 


the tune of *Rock-a bye Baby.”’) 
CHILDREN (S/#x ) 
Come, little Raindrops, 
Wake up the lowers; 
Chey have been sleeping 
lor many hours; 
Sunshine and Raindrops, 
Bid them arise 
And lift their sweet faces 
lo blue, sunny skies. 
(Raindrops appear with pretty toy 
winkling cans and run about pre- 
lending to water the Flowers while 
the Children hum the song through 
As the song is bummed a 
vecond time, the little Raindrops run 
the dark 
still sleep. 


ONCE, 


about and remove 
but the Flowers 
Raindrops sigh.) 


covers, 


The 


PAGES-—— 

Che Flowers so deep in their dreams 
Will never awaken, it seems! 

(The Sun, Raindrops, and Chil 
dren all sing “Invitation to Spring” 
to the tune of “Cielito Lindo,” using 
the second ending.) 

GROUP (SiNgs) 

Come, come, dear Spring, 

We need thy 

We'v ec 
awake 


magic 
tried 


powers; 


tried and but cannot 
These sleepy, sleepy Flowers. 
Come, come, dear Spring, 


Do not delay; 


King Winter has fled, you have 
nothing to fear; 
So, come, we pray, we pray. 


PAGLS 

The world is Walling to greet 

Fair Spring and her welcome suite. 
(Spring enters, followed by But 

terflies, Bees, and Birds. They form 

a semicircle behind the throne with 

the characters who are already there 

and all sing the first stanza of “A 

Welcome to Spring,” to the tune of 

“My Maryland.” Then as Spring 

passes between the rows of sleeping 

Flowers she taps them lightly, and 

cach, as she is touched, arises and 

joins in the song. The Sun gallantly 

offers the throne to Spring.) 
GROUP (sings)— 

Oh, Springtime dear, we welcome 
thee, 

Por the earth is chill and drear; 

We love thy fair and balmy days, 

Sweetest time of all the year; 

The flowers in the meadows, 

The buds upon the barren trees, 

All wait the touch of thy kind 
hand; 

Oh, Springtime dear, we welcome 
thee. 





ULL your holidays out of the rut 


this year. Head North—to nearby 
Canada, land of varied vacations where 
Great National Parks, surging rivers 
| and streams, placid lakes, deep, cool 
| forests, gay resorts, and sun-drenched 
sea-shore havens give unlimited choice. 
All are easy of access: some, just over- 
night from where you live. And there's 
no red tape crossing the border, Ample 
| scope for golf, swimming, canoeing, 
| fishing. Mail coupon for full details 
| of inexpensive Canadian vacations. 


CANADIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. L-138 


Please send me free copy of O8-page 
llustrated book about vacationing in Canada 


your 


Please send information on 
| listrict, province of............. 
| . 
Name 
| Address 


State 





| saaeunnceteememimemmmametes | 
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PAGES—- 

Spring gives beauty to the dy! 
earth, 

Hearts become light and full 9 
mirth. 
(The Flowers which have jy 


awakened dance while the others sin 
“The Dance of the Flowers,” to 4 
tune of “Merry Widow Waltz.”) 

GROUP (sings)— 

Flowers now of every hue 

Begin to dance and sway; 

O’er the meadows, on the hills, 
They paint a picture gay. 

Violets and trilliums, 

Daffodils of gold, 

Sing, and swing, and toss their head 
In joy untold! 

(At the end of the dance, th 
Flowers take places al vac h side of 
Spring, u ho is seated on the throne. 

PAGES— 

Of all the seasons of the year 

The 
dear. 

We 


Queen 


glorious Springtime is mos 


welcome her and crown her 
Amidst this gay and happy scene. 

(Pages place a crown on Sprin 
head. All’ sing another 
“A Welcome to Spring” 


GROUP 


s/anza of 
as a final 
(sings) — 
Oh, Springtime dear, stay with » 
now, 
hill our hearts with mirth and cheer 
We zreet thee with our happy song 


For hearts are gay when thou ar 
near. 

The birds and blossoms heed tk 
voice, 


And nature bids us all rejoice; 
So reign oer us, our gracious Queer 


Springtime dear, we welcome thee 


EDITORIAI 


NOTE: rhe songs referre 
to may be found in many books, For 
your convenience we list the following 
‘Cielito Lindo” and “Merry Widow 


Waltz,” in The 
Revised Edition, 
Corporation, New 
land” and “Yankee 
Hlundred One 
Cable Company, 
Baby,” in 
( . Css 


Everybody Sing Book 
Paull-Pioneer Musi 
York; “My Mary- 
Doodle,” in The One 

Rest Songs, The 
Chicayo; “Rock-a-bye 
Twice 55 Community Songs 
Birchard & Boston, “Cielito 
Lindo” is available on Victor Ree- 
ords 195 and 20384; and “Merry 
Widow Waltz” on Columbia Record 
G50215D 


and 


{ 6. 


also 


An Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 22) 


KEY 

1. denominator 

2. numerator 

a 2 2 

4. 4, Sa. 44, 4. Ke 

§. mixed number 

6. Mey, %, Ms 1 _ a Wy 

7. %, 4, "AH, “Ae, 

8. 240, 18%, 9'He, 25 

9. a) aY f) Thy 
by “4 v ) 84 
c) =Kes hb) 76 
dy) *Ms i) 70 
ev) 1'Y4o 

10. a) 74 e) 3% 
hb) "wo f) si 
c) “Ks g) 9% 
d) Vio 

ba: @) FS f) 
b) 6 s) 
c) 21 h) 5136 
d) x i) 81 
ce) ““Yzer 

12. a) 1% e) ? 
by 1% fp Pe 
1% w) 3210°% 


d) 6 
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How to see 
TWICE AS MUCH 


of 
MEXICO! 


Tue pest WAY to see Mexico is by train. 
You speed right through the heart of the 
country, through dozens of picturesque vil- 
lages where the arrival of the train is the 
biggest event of the day. 











The beach at Mazatlan 





Southern Pacific offers you a simple way to 
see twice as much of Mexico: go by train 
and go one way, return another, using the 
romantic West Coast Route one way. As 
the map shows, this route starts at Tucson, 
Arizona, and skirts the West Coast of Mex- 
ico, touching Guaymas (our Hotel Playa de 















of Mexico 
Route 


, NAVOJOA 


MEXICO CITY 








Lortés is a splendid place to stop over) and 
sleepy M izatlan, then climbs through the 
wild Barrancas of Nayarit to Guadalajara 
ind Mexico City. 





The Barrancas of Nayarit 
FREE! More than 2 


ved Southern Pacific's famous booklet, 


50,000 people have en- 


eee & PASO 
aRMOSILLO West Coast || 














tg Been to Mexic o. We will send you a 
aan of the fifth edition if you'll write 
_ artlett, Dept. IN-3, 310 So. Michigan 

‘enue, Chicago, Ilinois. THIS OFFER RE- | 


STR 
ICTED TO TEACHERS ONLY. | 


Southern Pacific 


A Western Tour by Bus 


(Continued from page 75) 


Leaving the Pacific Coast, we 
crossed miles of desert country to 
Phoenix, Arizona. Turning north- 
east, and driving into Colorado, we 
stopped at Mesa Verde National 
Park. Here, high up in the cavern- 
ous pockets of sheer cliffs, thousands 
of years ago, the cliff dwellers built 
villages of stone. 

Cliff Palace, Balcony House, and 
Spruce Tree House were great apart- 
ment houses, the homes of thousands 
of human beings who mysteriously 
vanished long before the coming of 
the first white man. In their ki- 
vas they left behind mute evidence 
of how they 
and died. 

As we started eastward and home- 
ward in our bus, I felt refreshed in 
spirit and broadened in sympathies. 
I had gained a rich background for 
teaching the social studies—a fund 


lived, loved, fought, 


of interesting experiences to share 
with my pupils during the coming 
year, 


My Magic Carpet 
Runs on Rails 


(Continued from page 78) 


was rewarded by a scene which will 
remain always as one of my choicest 
memories. The blue of the water 
changed slowly to black, with every 
little ripple a patch of silver. Hun- 
dreds of gulls wheeled around the 
boat, settling sometimes for an in- 
stant as food was thrown out for 
them. The wake of the boat was a 
broad path of silver far out behind 
us, and as a final touch the full 
moon came up to add its line of sil- 
ver to the surface of the water. 

When at last we turned our faces 
toward home we found the first lap 
of the eastward journey took us up 
the Columbia River Gorge. This 
scenery, seen under the soft white 
light of the full moon, proved lovel} 
enough to justify all the extravagant 
praise we had heard of it. Bonne- 
ville Dam slid by almost before we 
had time to realize that this was the 
widely discussed government project 
where electricity was to be obtained 
for a vast region. 

Salt Lake gave us another chance 
to don our bathing suits, this time 
in water so salty that we floated like 
corks. It also gave us a chance to 
attend one of the concerts broadcast 
daily from the Mormon Tabernacle. 

At San Francisco we had seen the 
world’s longest suspension bridge. 
Now, near the journey’s end, we saw 
above the Royal Gorge the world’s 
highest bridge. We stood close to 
the train on a little platform over- 
hanging the stream, and looked up, 
up to the bridge so far above us. 

When at last the trip was only a 
memory [| still could treasure inter- 
esting thought-pictures, I had re- 
newed several friendships, and of the 
original two hundred dollars there 
was left exactly seven cents—oh, 
yes, and three aluminum tax tokens, 
monetary souvenirs of as 
western states! 


many 
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... say teachers about Greyhound’s 
free booklet, This Amazing America” 


Next to seeing America’s wonders in person, your 
pupils will most enjoy seeing and reading about 
them in “This Amazing America.” Here in one 
booklet are 140 colorful ways to arouse class 
interest in geography, history, travel ...140 natural 
and man-made oddities pictured and described to 
appeal equally to children and adults. 


Your students won't be the only ones interested 
... you'll find yourself planning to include a few 
of these exciting places in next summer's vacation 
trip. All of these extraordinary places can be visited 
by Greyhound .. 
driving a small car. 


. at fares only % the cost of 
Y 2B 


Don’t wait until summer to introduce yourself to 
Super-Coach comfort and savings on week-end trips. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


CLEVELAND, O 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 
DETROIT, MICH P 
Washington Bivd. ct Grand River 
ST. LOUIS, MO Broadway & Deimar Bivd 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 509 Sixth Ave., N 
BOSTON, MASS. . 60 Park Square 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1403 New York Ave. N.W 


East 9th & Superior 
. « Broad St, Sta. 
245 West 50th St. 

12th & Wabas? 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS . . 
CHARLESTON, W, VA 
LEXINGTON, KY. . 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
CINCINNATI, O. . 
RICHMOND, VA 
TORONTO, ONT 
LONDON, ENGLAND oo ° 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 


a 
[GREYHOUND | MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY OF ““THIS AMAZING AMERICA”’ 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound's booklet, ‘THIS 
AMAZING AMERICA.” It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange ond 
unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to the 


Pine & Battery Sts, 
905 Commerce St, 
. 155 Summers St, 
801 N., Limestone 

. 527 N. Main St. 
400 N,. Rampart St, 
630 Walnut Street 
412 E. Broad St, 
150! Royal Bank Bidg. 














nearest Greyhound office listed above. if you want fares ond facts about any 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below 





Name 
Address 





in.3 
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LOOK OVER THE GREAT 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Let us help you plan a glorious 
western vacation! Strenuous moun- 
tain climbing or strolling through 
Alpine meadows; lazy days in a deck 
chair; exploring romantic waterfronts 
or forest fastnesses; bathingon Pacific 
ocean beaches; riding, sightseeing or 
just loafing with congenial compan- 
ions. Sing by the campfire or dance 
at picturesque chalets. A grand 
change from the routine of teaching 


We can help you plan this trip at 
moderate cost, traveling on the es- 
corted all-expense plan or independ.- 
ently. Summer fares are low. Descrip- 
tive literature tells you about Seattle 
and Tacoma, Mt. Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Baker, Puget Sound and 
the Olympic Peninsula, British Col- 
umbia and Alaska. Also Yellowstone 
Park and Montana dude ranches. 


Get this free literature, and ask 
us any questions you have in mind. 
Write 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 703 Union Station, Chicago, III. 


Jie MILWAUKEE 
ROAD THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 
SIO1A-1 








The History of Forestry 
in Pantomime 


(Continued from page 42) 


(Six white enter 
woods and the Indian Chicf greets 
them. 


or seven men 


The white men barter with 


the Indians for their land. The 
white men give the Indians money. 
The Indians bid the white men 
good-by, and the Indians exit.) 
E pisode V 
MOTHER NATURE—The | settlers 


cut their way westward through the 
thick They seemed to be 
lieve that the forests would last for- 
In everything that they made, 
Not one third of 
a chopped-down tree was used. 

The white down the 
timber, leaving stumps, tops, and 


timber. 


ever. 
wood was wasted. 

man ¢ut 
branches on the ground to dry out. 
A spark from a locomotive or a saw- 


mill this litter 
was baked and killed 


would set on fire. 
Even the soil 
by the flames. 

(The white men go to either side 
of the stage and sing, “A Lumber 
Camp,” in Music Education Series, 
Elementary Music [Ginn]. 

Another of white men 
come running They carry axes 
and cut down the trees as the song 
is sung. [See section below, entitled 


“Properties and Scenery.” |) 


group 
in, 


E pisode Vi 


MOTHER NATURE—For two hun 
dred and fifty years the people of 
United States 


wasted their forests and let them be 


the very carelessly 


ravaged by fire. Great forest fires 
destroyed millions of acres of timber. 
As a result, floods occurred, for the 
woods which had covered the moun- 
tain slopes and lay about the heads 
of the streams had held back the 
Now that the forests were 


gone, the water ran down in floods. 


snows. 


The government found that there 
were still many millions of acres of 
forests owned by all of the people. 
These forests were made national by 
law, and are never to be sold. 

(Men employed by the govern- 


ment enter. They sow the seed for 


reforesting.) 


E pisode Vil 


NATURE—Millions — of 
National 
forest rangers are employed, whose 


MOTHER 
acres are being reforested. 


duties are like those of a police 
patrol. They watch everyone who 
enters the forest, and try to prevent 
fires and improper lumbering. 

(The rise and take their 
former places. All the members of 
the cast take their places for the final 
Other singers also enter. The 
children who have fallen asleep are 
lying to the right at the front of the 
stage. The assembly sings, “Trees,” 
by Joyce Kilmer and Oscar Rasbach 
{G. Schirmer]. All of the cast, 
with the exception of the sleeping 
girl and boy, leave the stage.) 


frees 


SOM. 


CONCLUSION 


The little boy awakens and arouses 
the girl, who slowly awakens. The 
boy explains that Mother Nature has 
told him a beautiful story about for- 
The little girl says that she 
has heard the story also. (Both chil- 


est ry. 








“Pee 


Tard 


: Sportland of 
| 0000.Lekes 


Put yourself in the 
place of these happy 
vacationists ... enjoying 
such thrilling, healthful 
sports as swimming, 
boating, fishing, riding, 
motoring and golfing. 

Here, in this great sun- 
land of fresh pine-laden, 
tonic breezes, are all the 
outdoor activities you 
desire. Here arenomere 
dozen... orhundred... 
but 10,000 crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered 
lakes to make your vace- 
tion one of zestful play 
or quiet rest... a real 
investment in health and 
recreation. 

Here you will find 
cheerful, friendly people 
offering cozy cabins as 
low as $15 a week, mod- 
ernresorthotels at $35 to 
$100, and beautiful lake- 
side camps for practically 
nothing. Youneed spend 
no more than at home; yet 
have a wonderful time. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Why not live where 
you can prosper while 
you play? Minnesota has 
wonderful openings for 
successful business... for 
dairying and farming. 
Now is the time to 
investigate. 

Come. Bring the fami- 
ly. Plan now by mailing 
coupon forfree booklets. 





MINNESOTA 
TOURIST BUREAU 


St. Paul 


Minnesota 






0° MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
State Capito! Bidg., Dept. 100, St. Paul, Minn 
Free booklets I've checked. 

(0 Dairying (J Farming 


() Golf ( Lake Homes 


Please send 
} Resorts C) Fishing 


Housekeeping Cabins 


Name 





. 
Address 





dren speak aloud.) The little gir! 
says that she sees the path which yj 
lead them home. The boy replie 
that he is sure it is the right path 
They leave the stage as the curtgip 
is drawn. 

In the above dramatization, ty 
pantomimic action takes place afte 
Mother Nature has spoken, and gy 
does not speak during the action 
She continues with the SYNOPsis op 
the conclusion of the action, ang 
speaks until she has read the cue fo 
the next episode which is to be 
dramatized. 


Music 


The teacher, if she is musical) 
gifted, may find suitable music fo 
each of the pantomime sequences ip 
the silent dramatization given above 
Certain Indian music may be used 
The in 


look forward to th 


for the Indian episodes. 
structor may 
approaching actions, such as the re 
men bidding the white men good-by 
and leaving their beloved land. Shy 
may soften the tones and change th 
tempo of the according) 
The type of music might be changed 
entirely to denote the entrance 


music 


the woodcutters. 
The 


react to the mood and will transfer 


children will unconscious 
it to their interpretation of the pan 
tomime. After they have enacted 
the pantomime with the music ; 
number of times, they should sub 
consciously keep the rhythm, tempo, 
and without its 


mood accompani- 


ment. However, it is effective t 
use the music at the actual presenta 


tion. 


PROPERTIES AND SCENERY 


The children in our sixth grak 
made many suggestions concerning 
the which was used, A 
back with a woods scene 
painted on it was used at the back 
of the stage. Nine or ten trees were 
placed on the stage. (Space wa 
allowed for the action.) These tree 
cut from cardboard and ther 
were painted to represent the variou 
kinds the The 
were constructed large enough for 3 
small child to stand behind. A na 
row strip of wood was tacked to th 
back of the cardboard in order thi 
the child standing behind the tre 
might hold it in position. Wher 
the tree was chopped down, we 
child went down with it, but he w# 
hidden from the Wher 
the men sowed the seeds and th 
trees rose from the ground, the chi 
dren who had remained behind them 
brought them to their original pos 
tions. 

The axes were cut 
board, and were painted. 


scenery 
curtain 


were 


found in forest. 


audience. 


from café: 


CosTUuMES 


The Indian costumes were ma 
from tow sacks, with bright colote 
designs painted upon them. he 
white men wore the conventiom 
Pilgrim costume. Mother Naw 
wore a white Grecian costume ® 
cheesecloth. The two children wor 
appropriate modern clothes. 

EVALUATION 
iP 

The initiative of the child shout 
be put into use in creating SUC e 
activity. Not only must he take pa 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The History of Forestry 
in Pantomime 


(Continued from page 82) 


in the actual presentation, but he 
must aid in constructing the scenery. 
He helps to create the plot of the 
dramatization. He is called upon to 
co-operate with his fellow class 
mates. 

The child’s originality and crea 
tive ability are utilized. He must 
use his powers of concentration so 
that he may the proper 
thought by means of bodily expres- 


sion. His emotional and imaginative 


conyv ey 


nature is put to constructive use in 
both dialogue and gestures, 
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EprroRIAL = Nove: This pantomime 
correlates well with the Illustrated Unit 
of Work on Trees by Glenn O. Blouyh 
on pages 49 5x, 


A Dictionary Test 


(Continued from page 22) 
Kry 

The answers given below are based 
on Webster's New International Dic 
tionary, Second Edition. 

I. amethyst nomad 
banquet ofhcial 
curt 
cylinder 


onyx 


pensive 


despair quaint 
earth ruddy 
energetic sod 
fiber treaty 
gauze turf 
genuine uniform 
haunt vague 
inhale wren 
jaunt X ray 
kindred yeoman 
linden zeal 
magnificent 

Il. 1. No-vem-ber 
2. hang-ar 
5. prel ate 
4. com-rade 
5. re place 
6. ba-na-na 
7. ju-ni-per 
8. mur-mur 


9, pen-e-trat-ing 
10. 
11. u-nit 


pho tog-ra pher 


12. in-vis-i-ble 
13. ob-sti-nate-ly 
14. 
15. im-ter-est 

16. hos-pi-tal-i-ty 


fore-head 


17. ar-ti-fi-cial 
18. fa-tigue 
19 la-ment 


20. sculp-tor 


(Continued on page 85) 
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IN THESE FASCINATING 
SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Enjoy romance, beauty, invigorating outdoor sport in these easily 
reached vacationlands. Travel in comfort and at low cost on air-con- 
ditioned North Western trains. And to many regions you may go one 
way, return another, without extra cost. 


BLACK HILLS 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


NORTH WOODS OF 
WISCONSIN, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA 


COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA with 
BOULDER DAM 
en route 


YELLOWSTONE 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND 
CANYON NAT'L PARKS 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ALASKA 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Nearest mountain vacationland, America’s last 
romantic frontier. Beautiful scenery. Tonic, mos- 
quito-free air. The huge memorial on Mt. Rushmore. 
Riding, hiking, fishing. Economical hotel and lodge 
accommodations, Money-Saving All-Expense Tours. 


Pine forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite summer 
playground only a few hours from Chicago on North 
Western's fast afternoon train the “Flambeau” 
or comfortable overnight trains. Resorts to suit 


all purses. Round trip rail fare from 
$9.35 


Chicago as low as 

Mile-high in the inspiring, revitalizing “Rockies.” 
Beautiful lakes and forests, delightful climate. Only 
overnight from Chicago. Very low summer fares. 


Glamorous land of mountains, movies, old mis- 
sions, tropical flowers, beaches, Yosemite, exotic 
Chinatown, and the new San Francisco bridges. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago on 

the popular “Challengers” as low as $65.00 
Nature's believe-it-or-not carnival. Geysers, colored 
pools, thrilling canyons and water falls, wild 


animal life. Round trip rail fare from 
$49.30 


Chicago as low as 
Most spectacular scenic region in America. Bril- 
liant colorings. Awe-inspiring heights and depths. 


Round trip rail fare Chicago to Lund, $50.60 


Utah, (the gateway) as low as 
Great forests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, Crater 
Lake, Mt. Rainier, Columbia Gorge. Delightful 
summer climate. Round trip rail fare 

.. . . 565.00 


from Chicago as low as 


Picturesque land of northern lights and midnight 
suns. A delightful cruise from Seattle or Vancouver 


Far-famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, 
Victoria. See them en route going or returning on 
your trip to the Pacific Coast at no extra rail fare. 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted, All-Expense Tours. 





ro---------------MAIL THIS COUPON----------- -----1 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago & North Western Ry, 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me information about vacations in. - 


Name 


Address 


City 


State .. _ 





ROUTE OF THE “400” AND THE STREAMLINERS 
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Lure of the National Parks 


(Continued from page 60) 





0-Day Cruises ...from *95. 
Special 1-Day Cruises, from $115. 


via Sitka and Skagway .. . from 
Vancouver, June 22 and July 4. 


Visit Far North Frontiers... 


Under the Spell of Midnight Sun 


@ The vivid history of an ancient Indian race the 


All expenses from Vancouver, Victoria or 
Seattle: meals and berth excepl al Shagway 


See Banff... Lake Louise Enroute 


In the Canadian Rockies. Canadian Pa 


storied legends of Gold Rush days come to life! See 


them all ° . , , i cific fast trans continental trains au 
of fantastic size. Stop at intriguing Alert Bay, Prince conditioned. Low round-trip sumer 


Rupert, Wrangell, Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway. fares to North Pacific Coast points 


under the midnight sun, Flaming flowers 











Enjoy “ocean liner” life on the Princess liners of 


the World's Greatest Travel Sy stem, Canadian Pacific 5 Canadian RP. . ; 
Deck games, dancing! A 2,000-mile cruise up and : 
down the sheltered Inside Passage! WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For descriptive Alaska folders or other information write or telephone your Local Travel Agent 
or any Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


844 Madioon Ave 406 Roylaton Mt 22 Court Mt 1800 Locust St lath @ N.Y. Ave. N. W ©. &@ 8. Net. Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFAIA) VHILADELIHIA WASHINGTON, D, ¢ ATLANTA 
1019 Chester Ave Dinte Terminal Ride 444 7th Ay 11K. Jackson Bivd 414 Locust St 1241 Washington Kiva 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PITTSHURGH CHICAGYO ST. LUIS DETROIT 
Merchants Bank Kidg 1014 Warner Theatre Hide 11 nd Ave., 1 Waldheim Hide Fourth @ Cedar non WO. W. Bide 
INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAUI OMAHA 
1212 Kirby Bullding $21 Se. Grand Ave 162 Geary Street 626 8. W. Broadway 1870 Fourth Avenue 1118 Pacific Avenue 
DALLAS Las ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore SEATTLE TACOMA 











ARTHRITIS? weak ancues: 


Arthritic or rheumatic-like pain in the feet or legs; tired, aching feet, 
fatigue, sore heels and callouses —all are symptoms of weak arches. 
Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments by giving a firm uplift. They are 
molded to your feet and soon restore the arches to normal. 
Expertly fitted and adjusted at Shoe and Dept. Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet, write Dr.Scholl's, Dept.ASt-JChicago. 


Dr Scholls aianets 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trout 














Attention Teachers! | 


MAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for permanent 
Civil Service Government Position. Fine salaries, 
Thousands being appointed. Get our list and new 
plan immediately. Write, INSTRUCTION SERV 
ICE, 145, St. Louis, Mo. State aye and education 


Make Money 


In your Spare Time Selling travel and tours 
Exclusive territory granted except big cities 
Send for our sales kit 
MARNELL INTERNATIONAL TOURS & 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

















EUROPE $298 


to $785: 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. 
Highly personalized all-expense trips 
to England, France, Italy, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Riviera, Alps, Germany, Hol- 
land Send for new Booklet D 


1ETROPOLITAN 


THERE BE 
AREASON/ || 


It is reported that Michigan 
ranks tops among the 
states in volume of 











TRAVEL 
SERVICE 












“U-C” EUROPE 1938 
31 Days moti rian $S39S 
Personally escorted. Weekly departures. Excellent 
Hotels. Comprehensive itineraries including Special 
British Isles’ Tours. Request Booklet “N-2" 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, fesi 
8 W. 40th St., Trave! Agency, New York, N. Y- 


summer vacationists. 
tau? It may be the Fishing 
* or the Excellent Roads 


the 76 Free State Parks, or the 
Swimming and Boating, the State 














and National Fc rests, the Reason- 
able Cost of a Vacation, or per 
haps it's the Weather, Air-Con- 
ditioned by the Great Lakes and 






ORIGINAL 





US VE 


kur Immediate Consideration 





a Ee a 


. . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ltd, Dpt.183, loronto, Can. 





5,000 Inland Lakes; perhaps the 
ease of access. .... Whatever the 
reason or reasons, it is a good 
movement for you to follow. .. 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples ;/"" 


KNITTING YARNS 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., PHILA., PA. 





Write for information. 


NITTING-LOWES 


public earnestly and well. All the 
employees in the parks give the im- 
pression that they consider it a real 
privilege to help visitors enjoy their 
stay to the utmost. 

We first felt this during the day 
we spent at the Grand Canyon on 
the westward trip. As soon as we 
arrived, we hastened to the edge of 
the cliff, to gaze silently upon that 
tremendous chasm, the result of 
Nature’s upheavals and erosion, and 
as we gazed, we remembered the 
query of the little girl, who after 
looking intently at the canyon for 
some moments, said: “Daddy, what 
happened?” 

“What happened” was explained 
to us by a ranger in the museum at 
Yavapai Point, where there is a 
splendid geological exhibit. Here 
was the first demonstration of that 
eficient but never obtrusive service 
which naturalists and rangers pro- 
vide in all the parks. We rode all 
day along the canyon’s rim; in the 
morning westward to Hermit’s Rest, 
in the afternoon eastward to the 
Watch Tower which overlooks the 
Painted Desert, and at every point 
our driver and guide was tireless in 
his efforts to make our trip pleasant. 
The salesmen in the Hopi House and 
the waitresses at El Tovar all treat- 
ed us as personal guests. 

The next National Park which | 
visited was Yosemite. We lunched 
in the Mariposa Grove, under those 
“Big Trees” 
thousand 


which have seen four 
years of history, while 
brilliant western tanagers and merry 
chipmunks waited for crumbs. 
After a visit to the museum, we 
drove on, through gorgeous moun- 
tain scenery until, emtrging from 
Wawona Tunnel, the “Valley In- 
comparable” lay before us. Ap- 
parently it was untouched by man, 
for all buildings in the valley are so 
located as to be hidden from the 
general view. 

Camp Curry furnished us delight- 
ful accommodations; the campfire 
entertainment and the impressive 
Firefall ceremony were enjoyed; and 
at the “bear banquet” 
an amusing and 
about the bears. 


a ranger gave 
instructive talk 


The Yosemite museum was a busy 
spot the next morning; but when I 
failed to identify a bird which | had 
seen as I walked through the woods, 
rangers looked up 
material for my benefit. In the 
meantime a naturalist was conduct- 
ing a walk through the wild-flower 
garden, and another ranger was pre- 
paring to lead an auto caravan 
through the valley. The guides who 
pointed out the various cliffs and 
falls by name, and told us the old 
Indian legends, added their contri- 
bution to a delightful day. 

After visiting San Francisco and 
Portland, I reached Tacoma, where 
buses for Mount Rainer National 
Park were available. In spite of a 
drizzle, the ranger at Lookout Point 
was at hand to inform us about the 
glaciers of the park, and to answer 
questions. The beautiful inn at 


two courteous 


Paradise Valley offered us ever 
comfort, and the guide and ranger 
service was one of personal interes 

“Where flowers and glaciers mee,” 
is literally true in this beautify 
valley, with its hillsides carpete 
with heather, avalanche lilies, Indiap 
paintbrush, and dozens of othe; 
colorful blossoms. Here we had , 
taste of the fun which conducted 
trips afford, as we climbed an almog 
vertical mountainside to participa 
in midsummer snow-sliding dows 
the face of Paradise Glacier. The 
stiff and aching muscles which rp. 
sulted did not prevent us from x. 
tending the ranger’s lecture, wher 
he talked on animals at the Com. 
munity House in the evening, nor 
from taking a nature walk the nex: 
morning. 

My eastward journey included th 
largest and most visited of th 
National Parks—Yellowstone. Her 
there are a number of museums de 
voted to various phases of the park) 
outstanding features: mounted ani- 
mals at Mammoth Hot Springs; ex- 
planations of the phenomena Causing 
geysers and hot springs at Norris 
Basin; a historical museum at Mad- 
son Junction, and others, as well « 
many wayside exhibits to explain 
local Rangers direct the 
visitors to safe spots in the geyser 
basins and warn them away from 
danger zones; they answer innumer 


features. 


able questions, wise and foolish, with 
patience, 

The two-hour walk with the 
ranger around the Upper Geyser 
Basin at Old Faithful was one of the 
high lights of the trip, as was the 
evening singing ‘around the campfire, 
where people from nearly every stat 
in the Union and from seven foreign 
countries were gathered, waiting for 
the illuminated eruption of Oid 
Faithful at nine o'clock. 

I wish that I could describe « 
you the tremendous impression that 
the eruption of Old Faithful mac 
upon me; I watched it over ani 
over, sure each time that this time 
could not be as beautiful as befor 
and startled each time by the beaut 
and power of that vast column 0! 
water. 

To describe the falls, the lak 
the canyon, and the other delighttu 
spots in Yellowstone would take 1 
long; but each of them is made mor 
enjoyable by the work of the rang 
ers, naturalists, and guides. 

So it was with happy memore 
and with sincere appreciation & 
the National Park Service that | « 
turned home, thrilled with the of 
portunities for education and pleas 
ure to be found in Uncle Sams gr 
outdoor schools of natural scien 
I have a new ambition: to visit 
of the National Parks and spe 
enough time in each to enjoy " 
scenery, follow its trails, and ™ 
crease my knowledge of the geolor! 
botany, and zoology of these beaut! 
spots of America, My education’ 
that respect has just begun—I ha\ 
matriculated for the degree © 
D.N.P.—Devotee of National Parks 


Tell us what you want. 
LOG OFFICE DeprT.P 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
6c in stamps for 92 page illustrated book. 
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HAND K T PRICES Free 
‘ . Be For Sport Suits Coats Dresses 600 
Satisfacti n or Money Refunded 
Get acquainted offer 2 balla white Angora $1. 
Our yarns are Ist Grade quality. Specialists for over 25 yra. 


4. C. YARN CO., Dept. 0-3, 111 Spring St., N.Y 








a 





For “Wonders of the Utah-Arizona Parks” see page 86. 
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Travel and Study 
IN EUROPE 


For Information 
WRITE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPT. 


On Sabbatical 


Leave? 


SAVE 20 PER CENT IN FARES 


Members of the teaching profession will 
be granted 20 per cent reductions on 
ocean transportation round-trip rates, east 
bound from Aug. 15 to March 30 inclusive, 
westbound October 15 to July 15 inclusive. 





“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 


With College Orchestras 
On Each Ship 


ENGLAND-FRANCE-GERMANY 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN - EUROPA 
JUNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22-JULY 9 
Arriving morning of fifth day 
at Cherbourg and Southampton, early next 
morning at Bremen to meet Berlin Express 


HAPAG “‘FAMOUS FOUR EXPRESSES” 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 


NEW YORK - HANSA 


JUNE 30 JULY 7 


*Call at ireland 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
LLOYD COLUMBUS JUNE 30 


Cobh * Plymouth + Cherbourg + Bremen 


For Leisure at our Lowest Rates 


topos ST. LOWIS 1.y1 BERLIN 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS of EUROPE 
Arranged by famous travel organizations 
and beginning on the above end of term’’ 
crossings. Details on request to Tour Dept. 


Take your car abroad! 

The cost is small for a group of three or 
four. Roads are ideal. No car tax for three 
months visit in Germany. Write to 
Automobile Dept. for booklet: 
‘MOTOR-BRIDGE TO EUROPE’ 


Free Booklets on Study 
>UMMER COURSES offered by universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Freiburg, 
Heidelberg, Munich, Weimar - 
scribed in booklet: 

“SUMMER COURSES ABROAD “’ 


Jena de 


REGULAR YEAR-ROUND COURSES leading to 
academic degrees; Junior-Year-Course at 
berlin or Munich with full academic credits 
at home in booklet: 


“GUIDE BOOK FOR STUDY IN EUROPE “”’ 





GENERAL INFORMATION ON TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
‘contained in newly published pocket 
size book “Your Trip to Europe 
ond Answers”’ 


Questions 
, which tells where to go, 
what to do and how to do it. Price: 25¢. 
to cover cost of distribution). 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
| Wy NORTH GERMAN LLOYD \*) 
eg 


57 Broadway New York, N.Y 
Uptown Office 669 Fifth Avenue 


Offices and Agents Everywhere 


LLOYD 




















A Dictionary Test 


(Continued from page 83) 


II. 1. val’-or 
2. leg’-end 
3. tu’-mult 
4. sum’-mit 
§. sol’-i-tar-y 
6. tri’-fle 
7. as-tron’-o-mer 
8. nat’-u-ral-ist 
9. ap-pren’-tice 
10. slo’-gan 
ll. in-ven’-tor 
12. bas’-ket 
13. in-ves’-ti-gate 
14. im’-ple-ment 
15. ex-pand’ 
16. con-ceal’ 
IV. Strike out the following letters. 
I. a 7. be 13. g 
i. 9 8. 1 14. w 
3. a a 1S. y 
4. ¢ 10. g,h 16. a 
§. a i. 2 7. pm € 
6. 4 12. k, e 18. a 
Vv. 1. g,a 3. o, Le 
2. ue 4. e, i, | 
VI. bride attach special 
brigade — attempt speech 
bright attend speed 
brine attest spend 
bring attract spent 


Simple Lunches 
in the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 24) 


If your school has a newer type of 
you 
from doing anything but the sim- 
plest kind of cooking. One hot item, 


stove, its height may prevent 


such as cocoa, tomato soup, or corn 
chowder, could be supplemented by 
the children’s own lunches. 

Since the top of the older type of 
stove is more nearly the height of a 
cookstove, careful attention 
can be given to the food that is be- 


In this case you could 


more 


ing cooked, 


prepare creamed potatoes, peanut- 
butter soup, or boiled rice as the 
main dish, with the addition of 


crackers, milk, and fruit from home. 
If you have more adequate equip- 
ment, these menus will help you. 


English Monkey 
Milk 


Gelatin 


Cream of Potato Soup 


Broccoli Chocolate Pudding 
Milk 
Blushing Bunny 
Spinach Apricot Whip 


Milk 


The following recipes will serve 
ten people. By multiplying or di- 
viding, they may be changed to 
serve any number of people. 


Peanut-Butter Soup 


10 T butter 

10 T flour 

1 t salt 

20 T peanut 

10 c hot milk 
Melt the butter; add flour, salt, and 
peanut butter. Blend into a 
Add to the hot milk and thicken in 
the top of a double boiler. 

(Continued on page 87) 


butter 


paste. 
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Get more for your 
Vacation Time and Money 
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There are 250 alpine lakes, 60 glaciers, 1000 
miles of winding trails and more waterfalls, 
mountains, valleys and streams than you can 
count in this ‘Sublime Wilderness’’—Glacier 
National Park. There are horses to be ridden, 
fish to be caught, lakes to be cruised, views 
and animals and Indians to be photographed. 
Accommodations at hotels, chalets or camps 
to be enjoyed at moderate rates. 






The complete Glacier Park vacation 
includes a visit to Prince of Wales Hotel in 
Waterton Lakes Park in the Canadian Rockies. 


Ask your nearest railway ticket agent or 
travel bureau about all-expense tours—short 
or long—in Glacier and Waterton Lakes 
Parks. Travel on the luxurious, air-conditioned 
Empire Builder to Glacier Park and on to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Mt. Baker National Forest, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, Alaska or California. Or write 
Mr. Dickinson for details. 


~----------------- ¥ -------- MAIL 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Room 711, St. Paul, Minn. 


COUPON TODAY --------- 


I am interested in a trip to 
Please send me information. 


Name 
Address 
City 


(If student, please state grade 
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Sunny 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The World’s 
Travel Land --++++++++s 


Most Interesting 





‘ 


See Victoria Falls —Vast game re 
-World’s greatest gold and 

mines Rhodes Tomb 

Caves 

cities 
Exotic flowers—-Attractive shore 
resorts. The climate is exhilarat- 
ing, and, with modern transporta- 
tion, excellent hotels, and charm 
ing hospitality, travel in South 


Africa is delightful. 


Detailed information from all 


leading tourist and travel agencies 


serves 
diamond 
Zimbabwe ruins--Cango 
Native kraals- -Historic 
; 
4 








| The Only Direct Cruises to | 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


The 


Romance 


of a lifetime -Thrills 


Adventure! 
M.S. City of New York 
saile June 1 and Oct. 1. 


vacation 


96 Days including approximately 4 
weeks’ inland tour to the 


high spots of 


tourist interest 


All-inclusive cost, first-class 


accommo- 


dations on trains and in 


hotels minimum $1000 
Optional shore 
St. Helena 
Hritinh We 
Make 


information, 


Island of 
Trinidad, 


excursions at 
outbound, and at 


t Indies, on return 


early reservation, Fer folder af 


address 


AMERICAN 
SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 


Cruise Dept., 26 Beaver St., New York 


We Suggest 


an AUSTRIAN 
SUMMER 











FESTIVALS: 
Go native in Alpine ¥ -—. 
Tvrol quaint \ orarl ae 
| GRAZ 


berg Explore gothic | the WOERTHER LAKE 
ee PASSION PLAY 
wish { 


«t THIERSEE 
Nalz burg’s heady whirl 

Relax Salzkammergut Lakes: 
socaghune romance on ‘the beautiful 
blue | Janube , im historte Vienna the 
sentimental heart if urope Linger by 
waters. @ You will 


gain added youth vigor enthusiasm, 


Plunge into | 











by the 


( arinthia s smiling 


in this sun loved land whose alpine air 


is toni elebrated spas All sports. 
Lurope s finest network of mountain 
roads Excellent ac ommodations on 


or 
any budget 40x railway reductions. 


travel agent te nlay, on urls for 


cd taal sto Dept ] 


Consult your 


AUSTRIAN STATE 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


630 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 





Wonders of the Utah-Arizona Parks 


HELENA A. CROUCH 


Teacher of Geography, Grades 5 and 6, Prospect School, 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


B® A MEMORABLE feature of our 

transcontinental trip from Mas- 
sachusetts to California last summer 
was a visit to the Utah-Arizona 
National Parks. In order to reach 
them, we broke our journey at Salt 
Lake City. After a day of sight- 
seeing, we went by rail to Lund, 
Utah. There our group of twenty- 
nine boarded two buses for a drive 
which took us first to Cedar City, 
on to Cedar Canyon, then up to a 
high plateau and Cedar Breaks. 
your eyes!” the driver 
commanded, When he said, “Now 
them!” what a breath-taking 
sight broke upon us. Suddenly we 
found ourselves peering over a cliff 
into a new world of dazzling color 
and form, 

Leaving Cedar Breaks a few hours 
later, after lunch, we traveled east- 
ward through a region of black-lava 
rock, 
ests, past Red Canyon, and on up to 
Bryce Canyon. 

Bryce is an immense amphitheater, 
crowded with fantastically shaped 
rocks. Its beauty was enhanced by 
a perfect sunset and a full moon. 

After walking along the canyon 
rim from Sunrise to Sunset Point, 
we went to the Lodge for dinner and 
a pleasant evening's entertainment. 
The forest ranger told us about the 
places we would see the next day. 

We were up before the sun to 
watch the changes of color in the 
canyon at sunrise. The entire day 
was busily spent hiking, seeing new 
sights, and taking pictures. 

The next day we rode across the 
Prismatic Plains, through the town 
of Kanab, where we lunched, and up 
to Kaibab Plateau to reach Kaibab 
National Forest. For more than fifty 
we drove through evergreens 
(including ponderosa pine) and 
quaking aspen. We saw many deer 
and caught a glimpse of the beauti- 
ful white-tailed squirrel which lives 
only in that region. 

Reaching the Lodge at the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon in the 
late afternoon of a perfect day, we 
were assigned cabins and shortly 
afterward were called to dinner in 
the spacious new dining _ hall. 
Through large windows we gazed 


“Close 


open 


through lovely evergreen for- 


miles 





Western 


(Continued from page 


a fat squaw carrying a still fatter 
papoose on her back, waiting on the 
curb for the traffic light to change, 
while a modern Hiawatha drove by 
in a shining new car. 

Our city jaunt over, we drove to 
the airport, where our plane was al- 
ready tuning up. I’m not a ven- 
turesome person—indeed, [ve al- 
ways declared I'd prefer to do my 
flying with one foot on the ground. 
But a feeling of pure joy took pos- 
session of me as I felt the great 
machine leave the ground, and 


upon an awe-inspiring sight—the 
Grand Canyon, its majestic walls 
tinted by the setting sun. 

Again we given a clear 
moonlight night to stand on the 
heights and look across and down 
on one of the wonders of the world. 
Only the hotel lights on the South 
Rim and airplane beacons were man- 
made in that panorama of nature. 

The following morning I joined a 
group which the naturalist-ranger 
gathered to go on a hike along the 
rim. He explained the vegetation, 
animal life, and rock formations, 
including fossils of sea shells hun- 
dreds of feet above the canyon floor. 
We felt apart from our usual life 
and in a strange geological world. 
In the afternoon the bus took us to 
Point Imperial and Cape Royal for 


were 


marvelous views. 

Immediately after breakfast the 
next morning we left on the long 
ride to Zion National Park. Upon 
reaching the Mount Carmel High- 
way, the driver rolled back the bus 
top, enabling us to see the mountain 
peaks. This highway winds through 
spectacular gorges and suddenly en- 
tunnel, cut for 
the solid rock. Six 


look 


ters a great more 
mile in 
the 


out upon scenes of great beauty. 


than a 
windows in mountainside 

Writers find it impossible to de- 
scribe adequately the mountains in 
Zion Park. Such names as East 
Temple and West Temple, Altar of 
Sacrifice, Three Patriarchs, Twin 
Brothers, and Red Arch Peak sug- 
gest shape or color and indicate that 
certain were sacred to 
the Indians. 

The afternoon trip to the Temple 
of Sinawava will never be forgotten 
From the floor of the canyon we 
looked up nearly 2,500 feet to that 
most beautiful rock formation, the 
Great White Throne. Its steep sides 
shade from red to buff to white. 
Another afternoon’s trip with the 
naturalist-ranger took us along the 
valley of the Virgin River. 

In all these natural wonders we 
felt that the hand of God had been 
at work, and we remembered Cow- 
per’s familiar old hymn_ beginning 
moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


mountains 


narrow 


“God 
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watched the farms change into fairy 
checkerboards. 

Crossing lovely Lake Tahoe in 
little more than the twinkling of an 
eye, we sailed infinitesimal 
molehills and crevices that our map 
declared to be the mighty Sierras. 
It was only when we covered the 
same route by train, coming home, 
that the molehills became lofty 
peaks, forest clad, the crevices 
turned into deep canyons with rivers 
in their far depths. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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GATEWAY 


ALL EXPENSE TOury 


EUROPE 


Also Mediterranean and Scandinayiq 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


180 Personally Escorted Tours providin 
finest service, large qheqmere, excellent hotels "Fie 
motoring, cultused leader fascinating sightseeing, 
co ongental groups. 
Specimens of our ALI-Expense Tours 


|| 28 DAYS FOUR CAPITAL TOUR $338- 








| ENGLAND, HOLLAND, 
51 DAYS visiting 7 C "COUNTRIES $597" 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND uM, Gen 


i SWITZERLAND, frat Y, 'PRANG 

| ® Third class on steamer -Tourist slightly higher. 
| Be sure to write for ““Gateway Booklet 
1-G"’ that outlines these splendidly ar- 
ranged tours varying in rates and depart- 
Lull «ures to fit every taste, time and purse. 
“Gateway Tours,’’ one of the oldest 
in America, i “sol by more than 
Travel Agents, see your Agent or 


Simmons Tours 




















1350 Broadway (35th St.) 
Opposite Macy's Tele. wis. . wa 

















New Manual te in Indestructibie Family Ke 


WHENCE ord Books, Ancestral Chars 
CAME Family Lineages Traced, Coats 
of- Arms painted i 
YOU sin end Socon fea 


Forms, 20c postpaid 
n 11 McCarthy Rd., Palos Park.w 


Write me tod ay for amazing Opportunity 


to earn extra money without canvassing 
HARFORD, Dept. C-192, Cincinnati, Ohio 


detail how to trace 
estry, obtain conte 
join patriotic 
hereditary societies, ete 
Postpaid, $1.20 


farms, 


Ancestral Pub. & Supply Co., 











Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatura 
in oil. Powe v c experience needed, Good 
demand. d ree booklet, “Make 
Money at Home'* aoe, requirements. 
T SCHOOL 


NATIONAL Al 
3601 Michigan Ave. "Took. 5193, Chicage 


Like to Write? 








Earn Extra Money. 


Preparing newspaper clippings for Publishers 
Simple, fascinating, profitable. Stamp brings de 
tails. Div. 44, National Press, Hohm Bldg., 6th and 
Western, Los Angeles, Calif 


YARN 


YARN NOVELTY Co. 





Send for 400 FREE 
Tweeds $2.75 Shetland yn 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials 
42-BS. North 9th St., PHILA, PA 


WANTED! 


Energetic Teachers 
THE INSTRUCTOR aé 


leading periodicals in 





to sell 
other 
locality. 
Exclusive assignments are made for 
representing THE INSTRUCTOR 
at institutes, county, district and stale 
meetings, and summer schools. 
Here is a real opportunity for y%* 
to earn extra money by pleasant 
in your spare time and during 
vacation periods. 

Liberal commissions are paid and al 
necessary supplies and _ instructiom 
are furnished free. 

As we conduct a general magazine 
agency, you will be enabled # # 
licit orders for all magazines, 
from the educational field an 

the general public. 

Our attractive credit terms lt teach 
ers and schools will be an aid to 
in selling. 

Make application at once for imme 
diate agency work and for such & 
clusive assignments as are still ope" 
Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING ©? 
Subscription Dept., DANSVILLE, ¥. Y. 
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INSTANTLY AND safely 


Every day more and more beauty-wise women accent their 
eyestodeeper beauty and meaning...with MAYBELLINE. 
instantly darkens lashes to the appearance of long, sweep-* 
ing luxuriance. Contains no dye... 
utterly harmless . .. non smarting ... 
tearproof. Approved by Good House 
keeping and other leading authorities. | 
Black, Brown, Blue, 75c at reputable 
toilet goods counters. Refills 35c 


cesar wes 1 : | 
Mivylhit7ze * 


MASCARA | 















Heckerman’s Personally 
Conducted European Tours 


These for the summer of 1938 offer an ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive program of 
sightseeing. You will wonder how so rhuch 
for so little. Ask for folder 


HECKERMAN’S GOOD WILL TOURS 
Bedford, Pennsylvania 


beautiful guide map “I” 
of New York City. 


Rates from $2.50 for two 


Hotel EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, N.Y. 


















oan 


7 . 
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is: 





| 


Needing protection, list and 64 


WILD FLOWERS colored stickers 55¢; 60 colored 


cards 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids 
ie; listfree. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


—(APAN 


“GRADUATED LONG AGO 


tn cultural (ae 


Your very training and lifelong 
work have made you sensitive 
to culture, beauty, the poetry of 
people and things and historic 
background. You can ap- 
praise those human qualities 
which make for a happier, 
sunnier world. * * There- 
fore — we know you will 
have a deep affection for 
Japan...its things which 
are old and rare and 
legendary . .. its mod- 
ern phases, smart, 
luxurious, efficient. 
Japan will recog- 
nize your respon- 
Siveness to so 
much that has 
been traditional 
for centuries— 
and you will be 
an honored 
guest. Bring 
back more 
than beautiful 
memories... 
bring new 
treasure of 
personal 
progress 















































BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 





For information or literature see your travel 
ea, address the Japan Tourist Bureau, $51 

Ave, New York, N. Y., or 1151 Se. Broad- 
ay, Los Angeles, California. 








DARK, LUXURIANT LASHES | 


Simple Lunches 
in the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 85) 


English Monkey 


4 c bread crumbs 

4 ¢ milk 

4 T butter 

2 c mild cheese cut 

in small pieces 

4 eggs 

2 t salt 
Add bread crumbs to heated milk. 
Let soak for five minutes. Add 


melted butter. Melt the cheese in 
upper part of double boiler, combin- 
ing the other ingredients with it 
when the cheese has been completely 
melted. Cook directly over fire for 
three minutes and then pour over 
toasted buttered crackers. 


Blushing Bunny 


1'4 Ibs. cheese 

2 T butter 

1'S ¢ canned tomato soup 

“% t mustard 

'S t pepper 

salt 
Cut cheese into small pieces, and 
melt in upper part of double boiler. 
Add butter, soup, and seasonings. 
Cook until smooth and then serve on 
crackers. 


An English Test 


(Continued from page 23) 


Kry 
I. 1. declarative 5. interrogative 
2. exclamatory 6. exclamatory 
3. interrogative 7. imperative 
4. imperative 8. declarative 
9. declarative 
II. 1. simple §. simple 
2. complex 6. compound 
3. complex 7. simple 
4. compound 8. compound 
III. 1. among 7. laid 
2. unless 8. were 
3. gave 9. taller 
4. well 10. saw, came 
5. set 11. she 
6. me 12. sweet 
IV. Nouns 
1. coach, school, game 
2. story 
3. winter 


4. girl, sister 

§. story, teacher 

6. dog, home, John 

7. roses, violets, pansies 
8. boy, girl, school 


Verbs 

1. was, won 

2. 1s, wrote 

3. comes, shall go 


4. saw, is 
§. has been corrected 
6. will run, sees 
7. will find 
8. will ride 
V. Adjective Phrases 
. in the tree 
. of Missouri 
. in Florida 
. in the garden 
. with blue eyes 
Adverbial Phrases 
2. in a cold country 
4. from her winter home 


Naw = 


6. in the morning 
8. in Geneva, Switzerland 
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Early in Alaska’s long May-through-September summer 
vacation season Old Sol works the night-shift! During May 
and June the eccentric Midnight Sun stages its most extrava- 
gant show, dipping behind the snow-capped horizon for only 
a few hours out of the twenty-four, pausing there briefly to paint the 


sky in soft pastels. 


Come—-explore this nearby land where wild flowers bloom beside 
thundering glaciers beneath the warm Midnight Sun, and mighty 
peaks tower into the sky sheer from the water’s edge. Board a 
modern, completely air-conditioned train to speed over scenic routes 
to Seattle. Northward from this center of the Evergreen Playground, 
your one-class All-American steamer sails mountain-sheltered seas, 
along the world’s longest protected ocean waterway, to entrancing 


Alaska - 


“air-cooled” all the way! 


Discover romance in every port of gold, totem, or old Russian 
fame. Find adventure in the vast Interior, along the route of The 
Alaska Railroad to Anchorage, Matanuska Valley, Mount McKinley 
National Park, and Fairbanks, or follow the storied Yukon River to 
a treasure house of beauty. In Alaska’s Interior the whimsical sleep- 


less sun is even more remarkable. 


A wide choice of short and long cruises and cruise-tours, with 
modest rail and all-inclusive steamer fares, brings an Alaska trip well 
within reach of both your budget and your vacation time. Sailings 


several times weekly from Seattle from May first through September. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska literature and 
Good-Natured Alaska Map, latter free to 
teachers only, mail coupon to Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, Room 806, Pier Two, Seattle; 
and see any of these rail lines. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD UNION PACIFIC 
NORTHERN PACIFIC SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Name 


Ci dS on 
ity and State AIR-CONDITIONED 


If student state grade COMFORT 














TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following 
itema, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stantpa or coin when 
cailed for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Danaville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for itema mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





139. $24 Once Bought This Island ! 

Although 1,001 Facts about New 
York City stops somewhat short of 
the number indicated, it does present 
a great many interesting items, care- 
fully selected from a vast assortment. 
These text side lights on the metrop- 
olis and a remarkable air view of 
Manhattan Island will appeal to pu- 
pils and to any teacher who looks 
forward to a New York visit. You 
may obtain enough copies of this 
folder to supply all of your pupils if 
you will let us know how many you 
need. The request will be forwarded 
to the publishers, the Hotel Picca- 


dilly. 


140. Sights of New Mexico 

Have you ever realized how much 
there is to see in New Mexico, or 
have you thought of it as a state 
that one might pass through on a 
transcontinental journey? Did you 
know that it boasts not only a unique 
National Park (Carlsbad Caverns) 
but eight fine National Monuments, 
eighteen ancient Indian Pueblos, four 
Reservations of Utes, Navahos, and 
Apaches, the oidest Mission Churches 
north of the Rio Grande, and a host 
of other interesting sights? These 
are described, with helpful maps, in 
the publications of the New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau. Please indicate 
how many of the following you de 
sire: Two Weeks in New Mexico; 
“The First Americans’—Indians of 
New Mexico; Welcome to the Land 
of Enchantment; Mission Churches 
of New Mexico; Official Highway 
Map for 1938, 


141. The Passion Play in New Form 

Every production of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau is seen by 
thousands of Americans. Similar 
productions elsewhere draw crowds. 
Now, apparently with the greatest 
care and in a spirit of reverence, the 
supreme narrative of love and sac- 
rifice has been brought to the screen 
under the title Golgotha. It has re- 
ceived high praise from clergy as well 
as laymen. Drama critics, among 
them Sheldon Cheney, acclaim it. 
For a booklet containing a striking 
group of individual pictures or 
“stills” from the photoplay, Mr. 
Cheney has written on “The One 
Immortal Story,” telling of the suc- 
cession of Miracle, Mystery, and 
Passion Plays through the centuries, 
with comments on Golgotha. The 
booklet will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Individual photographs in 
sizes suitable for framing, replicas of 
the illustrations, may be obtained 
at low cost. 
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Classified Index of Advertisers 
March 1938 


Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


American Can Co. (Story of Coffee) 1 
Binney & Smith Co. (Lesson Plan) 5 
Century Music Publishing Co. 7 
Churchill-Grindell Co. 7 
Denison & Co., T. 5. 5 
Dodson Co., Joseph H. 7 
Follett Publishing Co. 6 
General Electric Co. (New Story of 


Light) l 
Livingston, M. A. 6 
Miller System of Correct English 7 
Milton Bradley Co. 3 
Palmer Co., The A. N. 4 
Perry Pictures Co., The 7 
Primary Art Co. 6 
Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 5 
University of lowa 6 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 87 

Equipment and Supplies 
American Crayon Co., The 6 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 4 


Autopoint Co. 6 


Bastian Bros. Co. 6 
Binney & Smith Co. (Crayola) 5 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 7 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 83 
International Typewriter Exchange 7 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Ine | 
Metal Arts Co., Ine. 74 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. 69 
Royal Typewriter Co., Ine. 4 
Typical Lads & Lassies 7 
Voit Rubber Corp., W. J. 74 
Ward Co., The C. E. 4 
Food Products 
General Foods (Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan) 67 
Hygiene and Health 
Calox Tooth Powder (McKesson & 
Robbins, Ine.) 445 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports Bt 
Fischer Manufacturing Co. 74 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy 86 
National Asseciation of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 5 
Nature’s Remedy 74 
Squibb & Sons, E. R. (Dental 
Cream and Tooth Brush) 80 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School 6 
American School of Photography 7 
Columbian Correspondence College 86 
Franklin Institute 4, 74 
Instruction Service 84 
Michael Reese Hospital 

School of Nursing 6 
National Art School 86 
National College of Education 6 
North American Institute 6 
Northwestern University 7 
Presbyterian Hospital 

School of Nursing 6 
University of Colorado 6 
University of Denver 6 
University of Minnesota 3 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 6 
Washington University 6 

Insurance 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 5 
Opportunities 

Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 84 
Compton & Co., F. E. 4 
Educators Association 3 
Frontier Press Co., The 74 
Harford (Frocks) 86 
National Press 86 


Photo Finishing 


Moen Photo Service 6 
Olive Bros. 6 
Rays Photo Service 6 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Clark-Brewer 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Schummers School Service 

Stout Teachers Agency 
Teachers’ Service Bureau 
Western Educational Bureau 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 4 
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Teachers’ Personal 


Ancestral Publishing & Supply Co. 86 
8 


Cliveden Yarn Co. t 
J. C. Yarn Co. &4 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., The 

(Foot Rest Shoe) 76 
Maybelline 7 
Ou Engraving Co., N. 74 
Thayer & Cliandler 6 
Yarn Novelty Co. 86 

Travel 

Buses 
Greyhound Lines $l 
Hotels 
Hotel Empire (New York) 8 


7 
Hotel Great Northern (New York) 7 
Morrison Hotel (Chicago) 5 


Railroads 


Alaska Railroad 87 

Associated British & Irish 
Railways, Ine. 

Burlington Route 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 83, 

German Railroads Information Office 70 


Great Northern Railway 85, 87 
Milwaukee Road, The $2, 87 
Northern Pacific Railway 71, 87 
Southern Pacifie $1, 87 
Swiss Federal Railroads 79 
Union Pacific 65, 87 
Regional 

Alaska Vacationland .- 7 
Austrian State Tourist Dept. 86 
Belgian Consulate 75 
Canadian Travel Bureau 80 
East Michigan Tourist Assn. 84 
El Paso Gateway Club 78 
Intourist, Ine. 70 


Italian Tourist Information Office 
th Cover 


Japan Tourist Bureau 87 
Luray Caverns 5 
Maine Development Commission 74 
Minnesota Tourist Bureau 82 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 73 
San Diego-California Club 83 
South Africa 86 


Swedish Travel Informetion Bureau 74 
Washington State 


Progress Commission 75 
Steamships 
Alaska Steamship Co. 87 
American South African Line 86 
Arnold Bernstein Line 69 
Canadian Pacific 

Alaska . 84 

Europe 75 
French Line 76 
Hamburg-American Line- 

North German Lloyd 85 
Holland-America Line 71 
Italian Line 77 


Munson Steamship Lines 

N.Y.K. Line (Japan Mail) 
Red Star Line 69 
Swedish American Line 73 
United States Lines 2nd Cover 


3rd Cover 
8 


Tours 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard 84 
Heckerman’s Good Will Tours 87 
Marnell litternational Tours 

and Travel Service 84 
Metropolitan Travel Service 84 
Simmons Tours 86 














Western Glimpses 


(Continued from page 86) 


As we crossed the bay at Sy 
Francisco, banks of fog rolled beloy 
us, like the snowbanks of Fathe 
Hubbard’s pictures. Then a beayti. 
ful thing happened. The fog parted 
and rolled away as a curtain lift, 
revealing the very thing we had 
come so far to see. Crimson in th 
rays of a late sun, its towers topped 
with mist, Golden Gate Bridge stood 
below us, fairylike and ethereal, 

San Francisco is a city of cop. 
trasts. Its great buildings, syb. 
stantial and imposing, are within , 
stone’s throw of queer, shabby litth 
shops that might have been lifted 
from some Old-World town. 

Every visitor to Chinatown know 
the quaint shops and still quainter 
smells and sounds of its main street, 
But it is on little side streets, acc. 
dentally discovered, that one sees the 
real old China. Cunning fat babies 
drowsy old men, satin-clad grand- 
mothers too dignified to appear on 
tourist-crowded streets, coolies un- 
loading straw-covered bales into 
mysterious cellarways—we never 
tired of watching them. 

How we loved the churches! No 
sect or creed but is represented by 
some beautiful edifice. In the vey 
heart of Chinatown we found oll 
St. Mary’s and stepped from th 
turmoil and strangeness of a foreign 
land into its quiet nave. 

But the chief charm of San Fran 
cisco to us inlanders was the water 
front. We never tired of watching 
the bay, with its ever-changing 
lights and colors, its saucy darting 
tugs, its stately steamships. Again 
and again we visited Fishermen’ 
Wharf, with its lobster kettles 
sputtering and boiling odorously 
along the sidewalk. Not once but 
often we crossed the bay on the fet 
ries. Endlessly and rapturously ¥ 
trailed up and down the piers tome 
the boats set sail for foreign ports 

Twin Meccas of a San Franciso 
pilgrimage are the bridges. Nothing 
we had read or heard quite p 
us for the magnitude of these mew 
est triumphs of modern engineetilip 
Whether we drove over the fourtet 
mile Bay Bridge, or walked over the 
Golden Gate Bridge, we were a 
times gripped by a deep feeling of 
pride in the possibilities of huma 
brain and daring. To stand at the 
center of Golden Gate's 420 
channel span, watching mighty 
ers sail out into the sunset, is aa@ 
perience worth having. ; 

When travelers compare note 
they praise first the scenery Of 
people? Neither one. It’s the ™ 
and quality of the food that fills 
first page of the average so 
diary. Here, too, San 
scores, for by way of the inner m8 
you can make a world tour m& 
miles. Eating in the citys 
restaurants does more than 
physical hunger; it gives one af 
feeling of having “been pa 

Nor is there dearth of 
food. Museums, libraries, art 
ies feed the hungry soul. as 

rough the campus at Berkeley, 
through I ering cat ABOY w 


dy in 





























ting beneath its tow 
nile, is to sense what stu 
an atmosphere could mean. 
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